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BOOK ONE 


CHAPTER 

1789: THE Dh}m OF REVOLUTION 

*‘Arms! Arms! Give us arms!” 

France to-day is desperate. Her people are starving. 
Women and children cry for bread; famine, injustice 
and oppression have made slaves of the men. But the 
time has come at last when the cry for freedom and for 
justice has drowned the wails of hungry children. It 
is Sunday the twelfth of July. Camille Desmoulins 
the fiery young demagogue is here, standing on a table 
in the Palais Royal, a pistol in each hand, %vith a herd 
of gaunt and hollo%v-eyed men around him. ‘^Friends,” 
he demands vehemently, “shall our children die like 
sheep? Shall we continue to plead for mercy to ears 
that %vill not hear and appeal to hearts that are made 
of stone? Shall we labour to feed the well-filled and 
see our wives and daughters starve? Frenchmen! the 
hour has come : the hour of our deliverance. To arms, 
friends! to arms! Let our oppressors look to themselves. 
Let them come to grips with us, the oppressed, and sec 
if brutal force can conquer justice.” 

With burning hearts and quivering lips they listened 
to him for a while, some in silence, others muttering inco- 
herent words. But soon they took up the echo of the 
impassioned call: “To arms!” and in a few moments 
what had been a tentative murmur became a delirious 
shout: “To arms! To arms!” Throughout the long 
afternoon, until dusk and nightfall, and tliereafter the 
call to arms like the roar of ocean waves breaking on a 
rocky shore resounded from one end of Paris to the 
other. And ail night long men in threadbare suits and 
wooden shoes roamed about the streets, gesticulating, 
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forming groups, talking, arguing, shouting. Shouting 
always their rallying cry: '‘'To arms!” 


By dawn the -next day the lierd of gaunt, hollow- 
eyed men has become a raging multitude. The call 
for arms has become a vociferous demand: Give us 
arms!” Right to-day must be at ' grips: with; m 
The oppressed shall rise against the oppressor. But the 
oppressed must have arms wherewith to smite the tyrant, 
the extortioner, the relentless task-master of the poor. 
And so they march, these hungry, wan-faced men, at 
first in their hundreds but soon in their thousands. 
They march to the Town Hall demanding arms. 


"Arms! Arms! Give us arms!” 

It is Monday morning but all the shops are shut: 
neither cobblers, nor weavers, barbers nor vendors of 
miscellaneous goods have taken down their shutters. 
Labourers and scavengers are idle, for every worker 
to-day has become a fighter. Alone the bakers and the 
vinters ply their trade, for fighting men must eat and 
drink. And the smiths are set to work to forge pikes 
as fast as they can, and the women up in their attics 
to sew cockades. Red and blue which are the muni- 
cipal colours are tacked on to the constitutional white, 
thus making of the Tricolour the badge of France in 
revolt. 

The rest of Paris continues to roam the streets de- 
manding arms : first at the Hotel de Ville, the Town 
Hall where provost and aldermen are forced to, admit 
that they have no arms: not in any quantity, - only a 
few antiquated firelocks, which are -immediately '.seized 
upon. Then they go, those hungry thousands, to the," 
Arsenal, where ' they only find rubbish and bits ' of - ■ 
rusty iron which they hurl out into the - streets, ' 
wounding others who - had remained, expeGtant,- : :;out“:^^ 
side. Next, to the King’s warehouse ■ where there are 
plenty of gewgaws, tapestries, pictures, a gilded ■:,sw’‘ord 
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1789: THE BAWN. OF REVOLUTION 

or two and suits of antiquated armour, also the cannon, 
silver-mounted and coated with grime, which a grate- 
ful King of Siam once sent as a present to Louis XIV, 
but nothing useful, nothing serviceable. 

No matter! A Siamese cannon is better than none. 
It is trundled along the streets of Paris to the Debtors’ 
prison, to the Ghatelet, to the House of Correction 
where prisoners are liberated and made to swell the 
throng. 


News of all this tumult soon wakens the complacent 
and the luxurious from their slumbers. They tumble 
out of bed wanting to know what “those brigands” 
were up to. The “brigands” it seems were in posses- 
sion of the barriers, had seized the carts which conveyed 
food into the city for the rich. They were marching 
through Paris, yelling, and roaring, wearing strange 
cockades. The tocsin was pealing from every church 
steeple. Every smith in the town was forging pikes; 
fifty thousand it was asserted had been forged in twenty- 
four hours, and still the “brigands” demanded more. 

So what were the complacent and the luxurious to do 
but make haste to depart from this Paris with its strange 
cockades and its unseemly tumult? There were some 
quick packings-up and calls for coaches, tumbrils, any- 
thing whereon to pile up furniture, silver and provisions 
and hurry to the nearest barrier. But already Paris in 
revolt had posted its scrubby hordes at all the gates, 
with orders to stop every vehicle from going through 
and to drag every person who attempted to leave the 
city, willy-nilly to the Town Hall. 

And the complacent and the luxurious, driven back 
into Paris which they wished to quit, desire to know 
what the commandant of the city, M. le baron Pierre 
Victor de Besenval is doing about it. They demand to 
know what is being done for their safety. Well 1 M. de 
Besenval has sent courier after courier to Versailles 
asking for orders, or at least for guidance. But all that 
he gets in reply to his most urgent messages are a few 
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vague words from His Majesty sapng that he has called 
a Council of his Ministers who will decide what is to be 
done, and in the meanwhile let M. le baron do his duty 
as beseems an officer loyal to his King. 

Besenval in his turn calls a Council of liis Officers. 
His troops are deserting in their hundreds, taking their 
arn^ with them. Two of liis Colonels declare that 
their men will not fight. Later in the afternoon three 
thousand six hundred Gardes Frangaises ordered to 
march against the insurgents go over to them in a body 
with their guns and their gunners, their arms and 
accoutrements. Gardes Frangaises no longer, they are 
re-named Gardes Nationales, and enrolled in the fast- 
growing Paris Militia, which is like to number forty- 
eight thousand soon, and by to-morrow neai'er one 
hundred thousand. 

If only it had arms, the Paris Militia would be un- 
conquerable. 


And now it is Tuesday, the fourteenth of July, a date 
destined to remain for all time the most momentous 
in tlie annals of France, a date on which century-old 
institutions shall totter and fall, not only in France, 
but in the course of time, throughout the civilized world, 
and archaic systems shall perish that have taken root 
and gadiered power since might became right in the 
days of cave-dwelling man. 

Still no definite orders from Versailles. The Council 
of Ministers continues to deliberate. Hoary-headed 
Senators decide to sit in unbroken session, while Com- 
mandant Besenval in Paris does his duty as a soldier 
loyal to his King. But what can Besenval do, even 
though he be a soldier and loyal to his King? He may 
be loyal but the men are not. Their Colonels declare 
that the troops will not fight. Who then can stem that 
army of National Volunteers, now grown to a hundred 
and fifty thousand, as they march with their rallying 
cry ‘‘To arms!” and roll like a fiood to the liotel des 
Invalides ? 
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‘‘There are arms there. Why had we not thought of 
that before 

On they roll, scale the containing wall and demand 
entrance. The Invalides, old soldiers, veterans of the 
Seven Years’ War stand by; the gates are opened, 
the Garde Nationale march in, but the veterans still 
stand by without firing a shot. Their Commandant 
tries to parley with the insurgents, but they push past 
him and his bodyguard ; they swarm all over the build- 
ing rummaging through every room and every closet 
from attic to cellar. And in the cellar the arms are 
found. Thousands of firelocks soon find their way on 
the shoulders of the National Guard. What indeed can 
Commandant Besenval do, even though he be a soldier 
and loyal to his King? 


CHAPTER II 


PARIS IN REVOLT 


And now to the Bastille, to that monument of arrogance 
and power, with its draw^bridges,- its bastions and eight 
grim towers, which has reared its massive pile of masoniy 
above the “swinish multitude” for over four hundred 
years. Tyranny frowning down on Impotence. Powxt 
holding the weak in bondage. Here it stands on this 
fourteenth day of July, bloated with pride and, conscious 
of its impregnability, it seems to mock that chaotic 
horde which invades its purlieus, swarms round its 
ditches and its walls, and with a roaring like that of a 
tempestuous sea, raises the defiant cry: “Surrender I” 

A tumult such as Dante in his visions of hell never 
dreamed of, rises from one hundred and fifty thousand 
throats. Floods of humanity come pouring into the 
Place from the outlying suburbs. Paris in revolt has 
arms now ; One hundred thousand muskets, fifty 
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thousand pikes: one hundred and thousand hungify,:.. 
frenzied ■ men* -No longer do: these; ^ out 'witE .the^ 

fury' of despair: “Arms! Give us; arms' 
they roar' and shout: We’ll not , yield while stone: 
remains on stone of that cursed fortress.” 

And the walls of the Bastille are nine feet thick, 

Gan they be as much as shaken, even by a hurricane 
of grapeshot and the roaring of a Siamese cannon? 
Commandant de Launay laughs the very suggestion 
to scorn. He has less than a hundred and twenty men 
to defend what is impregnable. Eighty or so veterans, 
old soldiers who fought in the Seven Years’ War, and 
not more than thirty young Swiss. He has cannons 
concealed up on tlie battlements, and piles of missiles 
and ammunition. Very few victuals, it is true, but that 
is no matter. As soon as he opens fire on that undis- 
ciplined mob, it will scatter as autumn leaves scatter 
in the wind. And "^No Surrender!” has already been 
his answer to a deputation which came to him from 
the Town Hall in the early morSftng, suggesting parley 
with the men of the National Guard, the disciplined 
leaders of this riotous mob. 

‘*No surrender!” he reiterates with emphasis; *'rather 
will I hurl myself down from these battlements into tlie 
ditch three hundred feet below, or blow up the fortress 
sky-high and half Paris along with it.” 

And to show that he will be as good as his word, he 
takes up a taper and stands for a time within arm’s 
length of the powder magazine. Only for a time, for 
poor old de Launay never did do what he said he would. 
All he did just then was to survey the tumultuous crowd 
below. They have begun the attack, Paris in revolt 
opens fire on the accursed stronghold” with volley 
after volley of musket-fire from every corner of the Place 
and from every surrounding window. De Launay thrusts 
the taper away, and turns to' his small garrison of veterans 
and young .Swiss. Will they fire on the! mob if he 
gives the order?- 'He has plied them 'with drink, but 
feels ■ doubtful of - their temper. , An^nvay, the volley of 
musket-fire cannot damage walls that are nine feet 
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thick. ** We’ll wait and see what happens/* thinks. 
' , Commandant de ■ Launay, but - he does not rekindic die 
taper. ' 

. Just then a couple of stalwarts down below start an 
attack, on the outer drawbridge. Be Launay knows 
them both for old soldiers, one is a smith,, the other" a 
wheelright, both of them resolute and strong as Hercules. 
They climb on the roof of the guard-room and with 
hea\^ axes strike against the chains of the drawbridge, 
heedless of the rain of grapeshot around them. They 
strike and strike again, with such force and such persist- 
ence that the chain must presently break, seeing wdiich 
de Launay turns to his veterans and orders hi'e. The 
cannon gives one roar from the battlements, and does 
mighty damage down below. Paris in revolt has shed 
its first blood and reaches the acme of its frenzy. 

The chains of the outer drawbridge yield and break 
and down comes the bridge with a terrific clatter. This 
first tangible sign of victory is greeted with a delirious 
shout, and a number of insurgents headed by men of the 
National Guard swarm over the drawbridge and into the 
outer court. Here they are met by Thuriot, second in 
command, with a small bodyguard. He tries to parley 
with them. No use of course. Paris now is no longer 
in revolt. It is in revolution. 

The insurgents hustle and bustle Thuriot and his body- 
guard out of the way. They surge all over the outer 
court, up to the ditch and the inner drawbridge. De 
Launay up on the battlements can only guess what is 
happening down there. Plis veterans and young Swiss 
stand by. Shall they fire, or wait till fired on? In- 
decision is clearly written on their faces. De Launay 
picks up a taper again, takes up his position once more 
within arm’s length of the powder magazine. Will he, 
after all, be as good as his word and along with the 
impregnable stronghold blow half Paris up sky-high? 
He might have done it. He said he would rather than 
surrender, but he doesn’t do it. Why not? Who shall 
say? Was it destiny that stayed his arm? destiny wiiich 
no doubt aeons ago had decreed the downfall of this 
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monument of autocratic sovereignty on this fourteenth 
day of July> 1789. 

Ail that de Launay does is to order the veterans to fire 
once more, and the cannons scatter death and mutilation 
among tiie aggressors, whilst ail kinds of missiles, paving- 
stones, old iron, granite blocks are hurled down into the 
ditch, till it too is littered with dead and dying. The 
wounded in the Place are carried to safety into adjoining 
streets, but so much blood has let a veritable Bedlam 
loose. A cartload of straw is trundled over the outer 
drawbridge into the court. Fire! Conflagration ! 
Paris in revolution had not thought before of this way of 
subduing that ''cursed fortress’’, but now fire! fire every- 
where I The Bastille has not surrendered yet. 

Soon the guard-room is set ablaze, and the veterans’ 
mess-room. The fire spreads to one of the inner courts. 
De Launay still hovers on the battlements, still declares 
that he will blow up half Paris rather than surrender liis 
fortress. But he doesn’t do it, and a hundred feet below 
the conflagration is threatening his last entrenchments. 
The flames lick upwards ready to do the work which old 
de Launay had sworn that he would do. 


Inside the dungeons of the Bastille the prisoners, life- 
wearied and indifferent, dream that a series of earth- 
quakes are shaking Paris. But what do they care? If 
these walls nine feet thick should totter and fall and 
bury them under their ruins, it would only mean for 
them the happy release of death. For hours has this 
hellish din been going on. In tlie inner courtyard the 
big clock continues to tick on; die seconds, the minutes, 
the hours go by: five hours, perhaps six, and still the 
Bastille stands. 

Up on the battlements the garrison is getting weary. 
The veterans have been prone on the ground for over 
four hours making the cannons roar, but now they are 
tired. They struggle to their feet and stand sullen, with 
reversed muskets, whilst an old bearded sergeant picks 
up a tattered white flag and waves it in the comman- 
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I dant's face. The Swiss down below do better than 
that. They open a porthole in the inner drawbridge^ 
and one man thrusts out a hand, grasping a paper. 
It is seized upon by one of the National Guard. “Terms 
, I of Surrender,’* the Swiss cry as with one voice. The 
I insurgents press forward shouting: “What are they?” 

“Immunity for all,” is the reply. “Will you accept? ” 
j “On the word of an officer we will.” It is an officer 

I of the National Guard who says this. Two days ago he 
was officer in the Gardes Frangaises. His word must be 
I believed, 

j And so the last drawbridge is lowered and Paris in 

* delirious joy rushes into the citadel crying: “Victory! 
The Bastille is ours!” 

CHAPTER III 

ONE OF THE DERELICTS 

It is best not to remember what followed. The word 
of an officer, once of the Gardes Frangaises, was not 
kept. Old veterans and young Swiss fell victims to the 
J fury of frenzied conquerors. Paris in revolution, drunk 

with its triumph, plunged tiirough the iabyrintliine 
^ fortress, wreaking vengeance for its dead. 

I The prisoners were dragged out of their dungeons 

I where some had spent a quarter of a century and more 

in a living death. They wei'e let loose in a world they 
knew nothing of, a world that had forgotten them. 
That miserable old de Launay and his escort of officers 
were dragged to the Town Hall. But they never got 
; there; hustled by a yelling, hooting throng, the officers 
fell by the wayside and were trampled to death in the 
gutters. Seeing which de Launay cried pitiably: “O 
: friends, kill me fast.” Fie had his wish, the poor old 

weakling, and all of him that reached tlie Town Hall 
I was his head carried aloft on a pike. 
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To the credit of the Gardes Nationaies^ once the Royal 
Regiment of Gardes Frangaises, be it said that they 
marched back to their barracks in perfect order and 
discipline; it was this same Garde Nationale who plied 
hoses on the conflagration inside the fortress and averted 
an explosion which would have wrecked more than a 
third of the city. 

But no one took any notice of the liberated prisoners. 
A dozen or so of them were let loose in this World- 
Bedlam, left to roam about the streets, trying ail in vain 
to gather up threads of life long since turned to dust. 
The fall of the mighty fortress put to light many of its 
grim secrets, some horrible, others infinitely pathetic, 
some carved in the stone of a dank dungeon, others 
scribbled on scraps of mouldy paper. 

“ If for my consolation [was the purport of one of 
these] “Monseigneur would grant me for the sake of 
God and the Blessed Trinity, that I could have news 
of my dear wife : were it only her name on a card to 
shew that she is alive. It were the greatest consolation 
I could receive, and I would for ever bless the great- 
ness of Monseigneur.” 

The letter is dated “A la Bastille ie 7 Octobre 1752” 
and signed Qjueret-D^mery. Thirty-seven years had 
gone by since that letter had been penned. Thirty- 
seven years spent in a dark dungeon with no hope of 
reunion with that dear wife, news of whom would have 
been a solace to the broken heart. History has no record 
of one Queret-Demery who spent close on half a century 
in the “cursed fortress.” W^at he had done to merit 
his fate no one will ever know. He was: that is all we 
know and that he spent a lifetime in agonized longing 
and ever-shrinking hope. 

One can picture him now on this evening of July 
14th turned out from that prison which had become 
his only home, the shelter of his old age, and wandering 
with mind impaired and memory gone, through the 
streets of a city he hardly knew again. Wandering with 
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only one fixed aim : to find the old home where he had 
knowm youth and happiness^, and the love of his dear 
wife. Dead or alive? Did he find her? ' History iias 
no ' record. Queret-D<^mery was just an obscurcj for- 
gotten victim of an autocratic rule, sending his humble 
petition which w'as never delivered, to Monseigneur.” 
hlonseigneur who? Imagination is lost in conjecture. 
The profligate Philippe d’Orleans or one of his like? 
Wiio can tell? 


The attempt to follow the adventures or misadventures 
of those thirteen prisoners let loose in the midst of Paris 
in revolution, would be vain. There were thirteen, it 
seems. An unlucky number. Again history is silent as 
to what became of twelve of their number. Only one 
stands out among the thirteen in subsequent chronicles 
of the times : a woman. The only woman among the 
lot. Her name was Gabrieile Damiens. At least that 
is the name she went by later on, but she never spoke 
publicly either of her origin or of her parentage. She 
had forgotten; so she often said. One does forget things 
when one has spent sixteen years — one’s best years — 
living a life that is so like death. She certainly forgot 
what she did that night after she had been turned out 
into the world : she must have wandered through the 
streets as did the others, tiying to find her way to a 
place somewhere in the city, which had once been her' 
home. But w’^here she slept then, and for many nights 
after that she never knew, until the day when she found 
hei-self opposite a house in the Boulevard Saint-Germain : 
a majestic house with an elaborate coronet and coat of 
arms carved in stone, surmounting the monumental 
entrance door; and the de\dce also carved in stone: 
^^N^oublie jamais Seeing which Gabrielle’s wander- 
ings came to a sudden halt, and she stood quite still in 
the gutter opposite the house, staring up at the coronet, 
the coat of arms and the device. *'JSf"oublie jamais,''^ 
she murmured. Jamais she reiterated with a curi- 
ous throaty sound which was neither a cry nor a laugh, 
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but was both in one. “No, Monsieur le Marquis de 
Saint-Lucque dc Tourville,” she continued to murmur 
to herself, “Gabrielle Damiens will see to it that vou 
and your brood never shall forget.” 

There was a bench opposite tire house u n de r the 
trees of the boulevard and Gabrielle sat do\\m not 
because she was tired but because she had a good view 
of the coi'onet and the device over the front door. 
Desultory crowds paraded the boulevard laughing and 
shouting “Victory! ” Most of them had been standing 
for hours in queues outside the bakers’ shops, but not 
everyone had been served with bread. There was not 
enough to go roxmd, hence the reason why with the 
cry of “Victory!” tliere mingled one which sounded 
like an appeal, and also like a threat; “Bread! Give 
US bread r’ 

GabrieUe watched them unseeing. She too had stood 
for the past few days in queues, getting what food she 
could.^ She had a little money. Where it came from 
she didn’t know. She had a vague recollection of 
scrubbing floors and washing dishes, so perhaps the 
money came from that, or a charitable person may have 
had pity on her: anyway she was neither hungi-y nor 
tired, and she was willing to remain here on this bench 
for an indefinite lengtli of time trying to piece together 
the fragments of the past from out the confused store- 
house of memory. 

She saw herself as a child, living almost as a pariah on 
the charity of relatives who never allowed her to forget 
her father’s crime or his appalling fate. They always 
spoke of him as “that abominable regicide,” which he 
certainly %vas not. Francois Damiens was just a mis- 
guided fool, a religious fanatic who saw in the profligate, 
dissolute monarcli, the enemy of France, and struck at 
him not, he asserted, with a view to murdering his King 
but just to frighten .him and to warn him of the people’s 
growing resentment against his life of immorality. Mad- 
ness of course. His assertion was obviously true since 
the weapon which he used tvas an ordinary pocket- 
knife and did no more than scratch the royal shoulder. 
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But he had struck at the King and royal blood had 
flown from the scratch, staining the royal shirt. In 
punishment for this sacrilege, Damiens was hung, drawn 
and quartered, but to the end, in spite of abominable 
tortures which he bore stoically, he maintained stead- 
fastly that he had no accomplice and had acted entirely 
on Ms own initiative. 


Francois Damiens had left Ms motherless daughter in 
the care of a married sister Ursule and her husband 
Anatole Deseze, a cabinet-maker, who earned a pre- 
carious livelihood and begrudged the child every morsel 
she ate. Gabrielle from earliest childhood had known 
what hunger meant and the bitter cold of a Paris winter, 
often without a fire, always without sufficient clotMng. 
She had relaxation only in sleep and never any kind of 
cMldish amusement. The only interest she had in life 
was to gaze up at an old box fashioned of carved wood, 
which stood on a shelf in the living-room, high up 
against the wall, out of her reach. This box for some 
unl^nown reason, chiefly because she had never been 
allowed to touch it, had always fascinated her. It 
excited her childish curiosity to that extent that on one 
occasion when her uncle and aunt were out of the house, 
she managed to drag the table close to the wall, to hoist 
a chair upon the table, to climb up on the chair and to 
stretch her little arms out in a vain attempt to reach the 
tempting box. The attempt was a complete fiasco. 
The chair slid away fiom under her on the p)olished 
table, and she fell with a clatter and a crash to the floor, 
bruised all over her body and her head swimming after it 
had struck against tlie edge of the table. To make 
matters worse, she felt so queer and giddy that she had 
not the strength at once to put table and chair back 
in their accustomed places. Aunt and uncle came back 
and at once guessed the cause of the catastrophe, with 
the result that in addition to bruises and an aching 
head Gabrielle got a sound beating and was threatened 
with a more severe one still if she ever dared to try and 
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interfere with the mysterious box again. She was ten 
years old when this disastrous incident occurred. Cowed 
and fearful she never made a second attempt to satisfy 
her curiosity. She drilled herself into avoiding to cast 
the merest glance up on the shelf. But though she was 
able to control her eyes, she could not control her mind, 
and her mind continued to dwell on tlie mystery of that 
fatal box. 

It was not until she reached the age of sixteen that she 
lost something of her terror of another beating. She 
was a strapping girl by then, strong and tall for her age 
and unusually good-looking in spite of poor food and 
constant overwork. Her second attempt was entirely 
successful. Uncle and aunt were out of the way, table 
and chair were easily moved and Gabrielie was now tall 
enough to reach the shelf and lift down the box. It was 
locked, but after a brief struggle with the aid of an old 
kitchen knife the lid fell back and revealed — ^what? A 
few old papers tied up in three small bundles. One of 
these bundles was marked with the name *‘Saint- 
Lucque,” a name quite unknown to Gabrielie. She 
turned these papers — they were letters apparently — 
over and over, conscious of an intense feeling of disap- 
pointment. 'W^at she had expected to hnd she didn’t 
know but it certainly wasn’t this. 

The girl, however, was no fool. Soon her wits got 
to work. They told her that, obviously, if these old 
letters were of no importance to her, Aunt Ursule 
would not have kept them all these years out of her 
reach. As time Mras getting on and uncle and aunt 
might be back at any moment, she made haste to 
replace the box on the shelf, carefully disguising the 
damage done by tlie kitchen knife. Chair and table 
she put back in their accustomed places and the old 
letters she tucked away under the folds of her fichu. By 
this time she had worked herself tip inro a fever of 
conjecture, but she had sufficient control over herself 
to await with apparent calm the moment when she 
could peruse ' the letters in the privacy of her own room. ^^ 
She had never been allowed to have a candle in the 
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evenings, because there was a street-lamp opposite the 
..window" whicli,' as Aimt.Ursule said,' was. quite light 
enough to go to bed by. Gabrielle hated that street- 
lamp because as there were no curtains to the window, 
the glare often prevented her getting to sleep, but on this 
tiever-to-be-forgotten night she blessed it. Far into the 
next morning sitting by the open window, did the daugh- 
.: ter of 'Francois Damiens read and re-read those old' 
letters by the flickering light of the street-lamp. When 
the lamp was extinguished she still remained sitting by 
the window scheming and dreaming until the pale light 
of dawn enabled her to read and to read again. For 
what did those old letters reveal? They revealed the 
fact that her unfortunate father who had been sent to 
his death as a regicide had not been alone in his design 
against the King. The crime — ^for so it was called — 
had been instigated and aided by a body of noble gentle- 
men who like himself saw in the profligate monarch the 
true enemy of France. But whilst Damiens bore loyally 
and in silence the brunt of this conspiracy, whOst he 
endured torture and went to his death like a hero, those 
noble gentlemen had remained immune and left their 
miserable tool to his fate. 

All this Gabrielle Damiens learned during those wake- 
ful hours of the night. A great deal of it was of course 
mere inference; the letters were all addressed to her 
father apparently by three gentlemen, two of whom 
with commendable prudence had refrained from ap- 
pending their signature. But there was one name 
'"Saint-Lucque'*’ which appeared at the foot of some 
letters more damnatory than most. Before the rising 
sun had flooded the towers of Notre Dame with gold 
Gabrielle had committed these to memory. 


Yes! memory was reawakened now, and busy after 
ail these years unravelling the tangled skein of the past. 
Sitting here on the boulevard opposite the stately man- 
sion with the coat of arms and the device ^^jY’oublu 
Jamais"^ carved in stone above its portal, Gabrielle saw 
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herself as she was during the three years following her 
fateful discovery. Her first task had been to make a 
copy of the letters in a clean and careful hand, after 
which there were the days spent in establishing the 
identity of ‘‘Saint-Lucque’’ and tracing his where- 
abouts, M. le Marquis de Saint-Lucque turned out to 
be one of the greatest gentlemen in France, attached 
to the Court of His Majesty King Louis XV. He lived 
in a palatial mansion on the Boulevard Saint-Germain 
and was a widower with one son. His association 
with Francois Damiens had seemingly never been found 
out. Presumably the whole episode was forgotten by 
now. 

Then there came the great day when Gabrielle first ' 
called on Monsieur le Marquis. It was not easy for a 
girl of her class to obtain an interview with so noble a 
gentlemen, and at once Gabrielle was confronted wth 
a regular barrage of lackeys, all intent apparently on pre- 
venting her access to their master. ‘‘No, certainly not/^ 
was the final pronouncement of the major-domo, a very 
great gentleman indeed in this lordly establishment, 
“you cannot present yourself before Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, he will not see you.” Gabrielle conscious of her 
personal charm tried blandishments, but these were of 
no avail, and undoubtedly she would have failed in her 
purpose had not Monsieur le Vicomte, son and heir of 
Monsieur le Marquis, come unexpectedly upon the scene. 
He was in riding kit. An exceptionally handsome young 
man, and apparently more impressionable than the severe 
major-domo. Here was a lovely girl whose glance was 
nothing less than a challenge, and she wanted something 
which was being denied her by a lot of louts. Whatever 
it was, thought the handsome Vicomte, she must have 
her wish; preliminary, he added to himself with an 
appraising look directed at the pretty creature, to his 
getting what he would want in return for his kind offices. 
There was an exchange of glances between the two 
young people and a few moments later Gabrielle was 
ushered into the presence of Monsieur le Marquis de 
Saint-Lucque by a humbled and bewildered major- 
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domo. Monsieur le Vicomte had given the order, and 
there was no disobeying him. wait for you here/" 

he whispered in the girl’s ear, indicating a door on the 
same landing. She lowered her eyes, put on the airs of 
a demure country wench, and disappeared within the 
forbidden precincts. 

The first interview with the old aristocrat was dis- 
tinctly stormy. There was a great deal of shouting at 
first on his part. A stick was raised. A bell was rung. 
But Gabrieile held her grounds : very calmly, produced 
the copy of a damnatory letter, and presently the 
shouting ceased, the stick was lowered, and the lackey 
dismissed who came in answer to the bell. The letter 
doubtless brought up vivid and most unpleasant mem- 
ories of the past. Presently a bargain was struck, money 
passed from hand to hand — quite a good deal of money, 
more than Gabrieile had ever seen in ail her life, and 
the interview ended with a promise on her part to 
destroy all the original letters. She was to bring them 
to Monsieur ie Marquis the next day and burn them 
before his eyes. She trotted off with the money safely 
tucked away in the fold of her fichu. The handsome 
Vicornte was waiting for her, and she duly paid the 
tribute which he demanded of her. But she did not 
call on the old Marquis either the next day, or the day 
after that, or ever again, because a week later Monsieur 
le Marquis de Saint-Lucque had a paralytic stroke, and 
thereafter remained bedridden for over four years until 
the day when he was laid to rest among his ancestors in 
the family mausoleum in Artois. 

In the meantime Gabrieile Damiens’s relationship 
with Victomte Fernand de Saint-Lucque had become 
very tender. Fie was for the time being entirely under 
the charm of the fascinating blackmailer, unaware of the 
ugly role she had been playing against liis father. He 
had fitted up what he called a love-nest for her in a 
rustic chalet in the environs of Versailles and here she 
lived in the greatest luxury, visited constantly by the 
Vicomte, who loaded her with money and jewellery to 
such an extent that she forgot all about her contemplated 
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source of revenue through the medium of the compromis- 
ing letters. 

Everything then was going on very well with the^ 
daughter of Francois Damiens. Her uncle and aunt 
with the philosophy peculiar to hoc genus omne of their 
country were only too ready to approve of a situation 
which contributed largely to their well-beingj for Gabri- 
elle, ready to forget the cavalier way in which she had 
been treated in the past, was not only generous but 
lavish in her gifts to them. And all went well indeed 
for nearly three years until the day when Fernand de 
Saint-Lucque became weary of the tie which bound him 
% to the rather common and exacting beauty and gave 

her a decisive if somewhat curt conge, together with a 
goodly sum of money which he considered sufficient as 
a solace to her wounded vanity. The blow fell so 
unexpectedly that at first Gabrielle felt absolutely stun- 
ned. It came at a moment when, deluded into believing 
that she had completely enslaved her highborn lover, 
she saw visions of being herself one day Vicomtesse and 
subsequently Marquise de Saint-Lucque de Tourville, 
received at Court, the queen and leader of Paris 
society. 

She certainly did not look upon the Vicomte’s parting 
gift as sufficient solace for her disappointment. It would 
not do much more than pay her debts to dressmakers, 
milliners and jewellers. With the prodigality peculiar to 
her kind she had spent money as freely and easily as she 
had earned it. She had, of course, some valuable 
jewellery, but this she would not sell, and the future, as 
she presently surveyed it, looked anything but cheerful. 
Soon, however, her sound common sense came to the 
rescue. She took, as it were, stock of her resources, and 
in the process remembered the letters on which she had 
counted three years ago as the foundation of her fortunes. 
She turned her back without a pang on the rustic chalet, 
no longer a love-nest now, and returned to her uncle 
and aunt, in whom she now felt compelled to confide 
the secret of her disappointment in the present and of 
her hopes for the future. 
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She made a fresh attempt to see the old Marqxiis. 
Then only did she learn of his sickness and the hopeless 
state of mind and body in which he now was. But this 
did not daunt Gabridie Damiens. Her scheme of black- 
mail could no longer be successfully directed against the 
father, but there was the son, the once enamoured 
Vicomte, her adoring slave, now nothing but an arrogant 
aristocrat, treating the humble little bourgeoise as if she 
were dirt and dismissing her out of his life with nothing 
but a miserable pittance. Well! he should pay for it, 
pay so heavily that not only his fortune but also his life 
would be wrecked in the process. Moreover, she, the 
daughter of that same Francois Damiens, who had been 
dubbed the regicide and died a horrible death, would see 
her ambition fulfilled and herself paid court to and the 
hem ofher garment kissed by obsequious courtiers, when 
she was Madame la Marquise de Saint-Lucque de Tour- 
ville. 

She started on her campaign without delay. A 
humble request for an interview with M. le Vicomtc 
was at first curtly refused, but when it was renewed 
with certain veiled threats it was conceded. Armed 
with the copies of the damnatory letters Gabrielle 
demanded money first and then marriage. Yes! no 
less a thing than marriage to the heir of one of the great- 
est names in France, failing which the letters would be 
sent to the Comte de Meaurevaisre, Chief of the Secret 
Police of His Majesty the King. Well ! when Fernand 
de Saint-Lucque had dismissed her, Gabrielle, with a 
curt word of farewell, he had dealt her a blow which 
had completely knocked her over. But it was her turn 
now to retaliate. He tried to carry off the affair in 
Ills usual high-handed manner. He began with sar- 
casm, went on with bravado, and ended with threats. 
Gabrielle stood her ground as she had done three years 
ago before the old Marquis. Already she felt conscious 
of victory, because she had seen the look almost like a 
death-mask which had come over Fernand de Saint- 
Lucque’s face when he took in the contents of this the 
first of the fateful letters. When she held it out to him 
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he had waved her hand aside with disdain. She placed 
it on the table, and waited until natural curiosity im- 
pelled him to pick it up. He did it with a contempt- 
uous shrug, held it as if it were filth. 

But the look so lilie a death-mask soon spread over 
his face. He did his best to disguise it, but Gabrielle 
had seeii it and felt convinced that victory was already 
in sight. She left, not taking any money away with 
her, not exacting any promise at the moment save that 
her \dctim — ^he was her victim already — ^would see her 
once more. He had commanded her to bring the 
letters: “Not the copies remember! the originaIsP* 
which the Vicomte declared with ail his old arrogance 
did not exist save in the imagination of a cinderwench. 

For days and weeks after that first interview did 
Gabrielle Damiens keep the Vicomte de Saint-Lucque 
on tenterhooks without going near him. The old Mar- 
quis was still alive, slowly sinking, with one foot in the 
grave, and Gabrielle hugged herself with thoughts of 
the heir of that great name writhing under the threat 
of disgi-ace to the head of the house, disgrace followed by 
confiscation of all his goods, exile from Court and 
county, his name for ever branded with the stigma 
of regicide : disgrace which would redound on his heir 
and on all his family, and might even be the stepping 
stone to an ignominious death. 

When Gabrielle felt that Fernand had suffered long 
enough she sent him a harsh command for another 
interview. Devoured with amdety, he was only too 
ready to accede. She came this time in a mood as 
arrogant as his own, exacting a written promise of 
marriage : the date of the wedding to be fixed here and 
now. She did not bring the original letters with her. 
They would, she said curdy, be handed over to him when 
she, Gabrielle Damiens, was incontestably Vicomtesse 
de Saint-Lucque de Tourville. 

Fernand at his mts’ end did not know what to do. 
He tried pretence : a softened manner as if he v/as pre- 
pared to yield. Quite gently and persuasively he ex- 
plained to her that whatever his ultimate decision 
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might be — and he gave her to understand that it cer- 
tainly would be favourable — ^he was compelled at the 
moment to ask for a few days* delay* He had been, he 
saidj paying court to a lady, at His Majesty’s express 
wish, had in fact become officially engaged, and all he 
needed was a little time for the final breaking off of 
his obligations. In the meanwhile he was ready, he 
said, to give her a written promise of marriage duly 
signed, the wedding to take place within the next three 
months. 

As usual Gabrielle’s common sense warned her of a 
possible trap. The Vicomte had made a very sudden 
volte-face and had become extraordinarily suave and 
engaging. He even went the length of assuring her that 
he had never ceased to love her, and that it was only at 
the King’s command that he had become engaged to the 
lady in question. The brealdng off of that engagement, 
he declared in conclusion, would cause him no heart- 
ache, A little doubtful, inclined to mistrust this plaus- 
ible dissembler, Gabrielle remained impervious to his 
blandishments, even when she suddenly found hei'self 
in his arms, under tlie once potent spell of his kisses. 
No longer potent now. She smiled back into his glow- 
ing eyes, accepted the ^vritten promise of marriage and 
endured his kisses wffiiie keeping her wits about her. 
When she finally freed herself from his arms she merely 
assured him that the compromising letters would be 
returned him when she had become his lawful wife. 


She trotted home tliat afternoon happy and trium- 
phant with the written promise of marriage duly signed 
Fernand de Saint-Lucque de Tourville” safely tucked 
away in the folds of her fichu. Aunt Ursuie and Uncle 
Deseze congratulated her on her triumph, and the three 
of them sat up half the night making plans for a golden 
future. Aunt and uncle w^ould have a farm with cows 
and horses and pigs, a beautiful garden and plenty of 
money to give themselves every luxury. 

''You need never be afraid of the future,” Gabrielle 
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declared proudly. ‘*111 never be such a fool as to give 
up the original letters. Even when I am Marquise de 
Saint-Lucque I will always keep that hold over my 
husband.’’ 


There ensued four days of perfect bliss, unmarred by 
doubts or fears. They were destined to be the last 
moments of happiness the blackmailer was ever to 
know in life. Saint-Lucque, whose engagement to 
Mademoiselle de Nesle had not only been approved 
of but actually desired by the King, y/as nearly crazy 
with terror at the awful sword of Damocles hanging 
over his head. Not knowing %vhere to turn or what to 
do he finally made up his mind to confide the whole of 
the miserable story” to his future mother-in-law, the 
' person most likely to be both discreet and helpful, 
Madame de Nesle was just then in high favour with the 
King, whose daughter Mademoiselle was reputed to 
be, and she was just as anxious as was His Majesty to 
see the girl married to the bearer of a great name who 
would secure for her the entree to the most exclusive 
circles of aristocratic France. One could not, Madame 
declared emphatically, allow a dirty blackmailer to come 
athwart the royal plans, and at once she suggested a 
kttre de cachet^ one of those abominable sealed orders 
which consigned any person accused of an offence against 
the King to lifelong imprisonment, without the formality 
of a trial. She was confident that she could obtain any- 
thing she desired from her adoring Louis, and anyhow 
incarceration in the Bastille was the only way of silencing 
that audacious malefactor. 

And Madame was as good as her word. ■ ■ Four days'' :: ^ 
later Gabrielle Damiens saw herself cast into a cell in 
the Bastille. All her possessions were seized by the 
men who came to arrest her. Pinioned between two of 
them she watched the other two turning out her table 
drawers, and pocket everything they found there, in- 
cluding the precious letters, the promise of marriage and 
the pieces of jewellery which she had saved from the 
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dibdck of the love-nest. Neither tears, nor protests, nor 
blandishments were of any avail. Her demands for a 
trial were met with stolid silence, her questions were not 
answered. She had become a mere chattel cast into a 
dungeon, there to remain , till she was carried out, feet 
.first, to be thrown into an unknown grave. She never 
knew, what had,, become of her aunt and uncle, nor did' 
■slie ever hear' the name of Saint-Lucque mentioned agai'n 
while 'she spent, her best years in a living death. : 

■' Gabrieilc Damiens ’was nineteen years old when this '' 
catastrophe occurred. ' Sixteen years- had, gone ' by since ' 
then. 




BOOK TWO 


CHAPTER IV 


LONDON 1794 


*'Tell me more about that young woman, Biakeney. 

. She interests me.’’ , 

It was the Prince of Wales who spoke. He was 
honouring Sir Percy and Lady Blakeney with his pre- 
sence at dinner in their beautiful home in Richmond. 
The dinner was over ; the ladies had retired leaving the 
men to enjoy their port and their gossip. It had been a 
small and intimate dinner-party and after tlie ladies 
had gone only half a dozen men were left sitting round 
the table. In addition to the host and the royal guest, 
there were present on this occasion four of the more 
prominent members of that heroic organization known 
as the League of the Scarlet Pimpernel : Lord Anthony 
Dewhurst, my Lord Hastings and Sir Phillip Glynde, 
also Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, his chief’s right hand and 
loyal lieutenant, newly wed to Mademoiselle Suzanne dc 
Tournay, one of the fortunate ones whom the League 
had succeeded in rescuing from the horrors of revolu- 
tionary France. 

Without waiting for a reply to his command, Plis 
Royal Highness went on meditatively : 
suppose Paris is like hell just now.” 

** With the lid off, sir,” was Biakeney’s caustic comment. 

‘^And not only Paris,” Sir Andrew added; “‘Nantes 
under that fiendish Carrier runs it close.” 

‘'As for the province of Artois mused my Lord 

Hastings, 

“That is where that interesting young woman takes a 
hand in the devilish work, isn’t that it, Blakeney? ” the 
Prince interposed. “You were about to tell us some- 
tiling more about her. I confess there is something that 
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thrills one in that story in spite of oneself. The idea of 
■a" woman ■ 

His Highness broke off and resumed after a moment 
or two : 

‘Hs she young and good-looking?” 

‘“Young? No sir,” Blakeney answered. , “Nearer 
forty than thirty, I should say.” 

“And not good-looking?” 

“She must have*been at one time. But: sixteen years/ 
in the Bastille has modified all that.” 

“Sixteen years!” His Flighness ejaculated.' “What,, 
in the world had she done?” 

“It has been a little difficult to get to tlie bottom of 
her story. But I was interested. So were we all, weren’t 
we, Ffoulkes? As you say, sir, tliere is something- 
thrilling — horrible really — ^in the idea of a woman per- 
forming the revolting task of a public executioner. For 
that is Gabrieiie Damiens’s calling at the moment.” 

, “Damiens?” His Highness mused; “the name sounds 
vaguely familiar.” 

“Perhaps you will remember, sir, that some thirty- 
five years ago a kind of religious maniac named Frangois 
Damiens created a sensation by slashing at tlie late King 
with a penknife, without doing real harm, of course; 
but for this so-called crime he was condemned to deatli, 
hung, drawn and quartered. He maintained to the end, 
even under torture, that he had acted entirely on his 
own and that he never had any accomplice.” 

“Yes! I remember the story now. And this female 
executioner is his daughter?” 

“His only child. She was only a baby at. the time. 
As far as we have been able to unravel the tangled 
skein of this extraordinary tragi-co-medy, Damiens be- 
queathed her a packet of old lette.rs which involved the 
old Marquis de Saint-Lucque — the father of die .present 
man— in that ridiculous conspiracy. Armed with these 
the girl— she was only sixteen at the time— started a 
campaign of blackmail, first against the old Marquis and, 
when he became bedridden, against his son, who, I 
understand, was deeply in love with her at one time.” 
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What a complication! But go on^ man. Your story 
is as interesting as a novel by that French fellow Voltaire. 

■ Well!^’ His Highness ■ continued, ®'and what happened 
to the blackmailer?^® ■ 

^ : '.^®The usual thing, sir. Saint-Lucquc got tired of his 

■ liaison, broke it off, became engaged to Mademoiselle 
.deNesle .. . , , 

^‘Good old Louis’s daughter, what?” 

Supposed to be,” Blakeney replied curtly, 

. ' "H ■ remember ■ Madame . de- Nesle,” His ffighness 
mused. beautiful w’-oman! She even made the 

du Barry jealous. I was in Paris at the time. ■ And her 
daughter married Saint-Lucque, of course ... I remem- 
ber!”' 

‘‘Then you can guess the rest of the story, sir. Ma- 
dame de Nesle wanted her daughter’s marriage to take 
place. She had great influence over the King, and 
obtained from him one of those damnable lettres de 
cachet which did effectually silence the blackmailer by 
keeping her locked up in the Bastille without trial and 
without a chance of appeal. There she would have 
ended her days had not the revolutionaries captured the 
Bastille and liberated the prisonei's.” 

“Most interesting! Most interesting! And how did 
the blackmailer become the executioner?” 

“By easy stages, sir.” 

“What W'as she like when she came out, one wonders.” 
“Like a raging tigi'ess.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Vowing before anyone who cared to listen that she 
would make Saint-Lucque and all his brood pay eye for 
eye and tooth for tooth.” 

“That was inevitable, of course,” the Prince mused, 
“and not difficult to accomplish these days. I suppose,” 
he went on, “ that this Gabrielle Damiens has already got 
herself mixed up with the worst of the revolutionary 
rabble.” 

“She certainly has. She began by joining in the 
crowd of ten thousand women who marched to Ver- 
sailles demanding food. She seized a drum from one 
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of the guard-rooms in the suburb where she lived, and 
paraded the streets beating the Generale and shouting. 

* Bread! we must have bread! . . and Gome, motheis, 
with your starving children . . and so on.” 

You weren’t there, were you, Blakeney? ” 

was, sir. Tony, Ffoulkes and I were the guests 
the King that day at Versailles. We saw it all It 

was the queerest crowd, wasn't it, Tony?” t i i 

^‘It certainly was,” my Lord Tony agreed lightly; 
*Tat fishwdves from the Halles, chambermaids shoulder- 
ing their brooms, pale-faced milliners and apple-cheeked 
country wenches. All sorts and conditions. ^ 

‘‘And this Damiens woman v/as among them? 

“She led them, sir,” Blakeney replied, ‘'with her 
drum. The whole thing was really pathetic. Food in 
was very scarce and very dear and there were 
cases of actual starvation. The trouble was, too, 
that the Queen had chosen to give a huge banquet the 
before to the officers of the army of Flanders who 
came over to take the place of certain aisloyal regiments. 
Three hundred and fifty guests sat down to a Gargantuan 
feast, ate and drank till the small hours of the morning. 
It was most injudicious to say the least.” ^ 

“Wretched woman!” the Prince put in with a sigh; 
‘she always seemed to do the wrong thing even in 

those davs. ^ . 

“And did so to the end, poor woman, one oi the 

others observed. 

“Was that the banquet you told me about, BiaKeney, 
you first met your adorable wife ? ” 

“It was, sir,” Blakeney replied, while a wonderfulI| 
look came into his lazy blue eyes, as it always did 
when Marguerite’s name was as much as mentioned. _ it 
was only a flash, however. The next moment he added 

casually : • , ^ „ 

“And where I first saw Mam zeile Guuiotine. 

“Such a funny name,” His Highness remarked. 

speak of Madame Guillotine over 

deserves the name, sir, odious as it sounds. 
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I have been told that she has guillotined over a hundred 
men and women and even a number of cMldren with 
her own hands.*’ ■ ' 

Then as they all remained silent j unable to pass 
any remark on this horrible statement, Sir Percy went 
on: ■ ■ 

After the march on Versailles she became more and 
more prominent in the revolutionary movement. Marat 
became her close friend and gave her ail the publicity she 
wanted in his paper VAmt du Peuple, I know for a fact 
that she actually took a hand in the wholesale massacre 
of prisoners the September before last. Robespierre 
thinks all the world of her oratory, and she has spoken 
more than once at the Club des Jacobins and at the 
Cordeliers. I listened on several occasions to the har- 
angues which she lilces to deliver in the Palais Royal 
Gardens, standing on a table with a pistol in each hand 
as Camille Desmoulins used to do. They were the most 
inflammatory speeches I ever heard. And clever, too. 
The sixteen yeai^s she spent in the Bastille did not dull 
her wits seemingly. Finally,” Biakeney concluded, 
‘^Robespierre got her appointed last year, at her own 
request, public executioner in his native province of 
Artois, and there she has been active ever since.” 

There was silence round the festive board after that 
They were all men here who had seen much of the seamy 
side of life. Even His Highness had had experiences 
which do not usually come in the way of royal person- 
ages, and he was the only non-member of the League of 
the Scarlet Pimpex'nel who knew the identity of its 
heroic chief. His eyes now rested witii an expression 
of ill-concealed affection and admiration on that chief, 
whom he honoured with his especial friendship. 

Pie raised his glass of port and sipped it thoughtfully 
before he spoke again, then he said with an attempt at 
gaiety: 

‘T know what you are tliinking at this moment, 
Biakeney.” 

“Yes, your Highness?” Sir Percy retorted. 

“That Mam’zelle Guillotine will soon be . . . what 
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shall we say? . . . lying in the arms of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel.” . 

This sally made everybody laugh, and conversation 
presently drifted into other channels. 


A SOCIAL EVENT 




There are many records extant to-day of the wonderful 
rout offered to the ^Hte of French and English society' 
in London by Her Grace the Duchesse de Roncevaux 
in'her sumptuous house in St. James’s Square. The date 
I believe was somewhere in January, 1794. The dec- 
orations, the flowers, the music, the banquet-supper sur- 
passed in magnificence, it is asserted by chronicler of 
the time, anything that had ever been seen in tlie ultra- 

fashionable world. T. T r. 1 

The Duchesse, as everybody knows, was English by 
birth, daughter of Reuben Meyer, the banker, and 
immensely rich. His Grace the Due de Roncevara, 
first cousin to the royal house of Bourbon, married her 
not onlv for her wealth but principally because he was 
genuinely in love with her. His name and popularity 
at court secured for his wife a brilliant position in 
society during the declining years of the monarchy, 
whilst his charming personality and always deferential 
love-making brought her a full measure of domesUc 
happiness. He left her an inconsolable widow after five 
years of married bUss. The revolutionaiy storm was 
by then already gatliering over France. The Enghsh- 
born Duchesse thought it best to return to her own 
country, before the cloud-burst which appeared more 
and more threatening every day. She chose London as 
her principal home, and here with the aid of her wealth 
and a heart overflowing with the milk of human kindness 
she did her best to gather round her those more fortunate 
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Fi'ench families who had somehow contrived to escape 
from the murderous clutches of the revolutionaiy govern- 
: inent' of' France. Thus a delightful set of charming 
cultured people could always be met with in the Ducl> 
esse de Roiicevaux^s luxurious salons. Here one nibbed 
shoulders with some of the members of the old French 
aristocracy now dispossessed of most if not all their 
wealth, but bringing into the somewhat free-and«-easy 
tone of eighteenth-century London something of their 
perfect manners, their old-world courtesy and that 
atmosphere of ' high-breeding and distinction , handed 
down to them by generations of courtiers. The Comte 
de Tournay with Madame his wife and their son the 
young Vicomte w^ere often to be seen at these social 
gatherings. Mademoiselle de Tournay had recently 
married Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, the handsome young 
leader of fashion, who was credited with being a member 
of the heroic League of the Scarlet Pimpernel. There 
was Feiicien L^zenne, who had been chairman of the 
Club des Fils du Royaume, his young wife and Monsieur 
de Lucines, his father-in-law, who were actually known 
to have been saved from the guillotine by that mysterious 
and elusive person the Scarlet Pimpernel himself. 

There were others, of course, for the list of refugees 
from revolutionary France waxed longer day by day and 
all found a welcome in the Duchesse de Roncevaux’s 
hospitable mansion; and not only did they find a wel- 
come but also a measure of gaietyl for the daughter of 
Reuben Mayer the Jewish baii^er had understanding as 
well as social ambition. Her aim was to make her 
salon the most attractive one in town, and what society 
could be more attractive than that of those French 
aristocrats, most of whom had palpitating stories to 
tell of past horrors, of dangers of death, and, above all, 
of tliose almost phenomenal rescues of condemned inno- 
cents sometimes under the very shadow of the guillotine, 
effected by that heroic organization known as the League 
of the Scarlet Pimpernel and its lion-hearted chief. 

To hear one of those deeds of unparalleled courage 
recounted by one of those who owed their lives to that 
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intriguing personality was voted unanimously to be far 
more exciting than a melodrama at Drury Lane, and the 
Duchesse de Roncevaux could always be relied on to 
provide her guests with one of those soul-stirring narra« 
tions which caused every velvet cheek to flush wth 
enthusiasm and every bright eye to glow with hero- 
wwship. There were other entertainments too to be 
enjoyed in the sumptuous mansion in St. James's Square, 
there wex'e operas, ballets, comedies, concei ts . young 
musicians often made their nrst formal bow before a 
discriminating company which often included the irnnce 
of Wales himself and the elite of English society, and 
more than one disciple of the late Mr. Garrick first tasted 
the sweets of success in the Duchesse’s salon. ^ But none 
of these entertainments had the power to excite interest 
as did the relation of one of those hair-raising exploits of 
the mysterious Scarlet Pimpernel, told with fervour and 
a charming French accent by_ whoever happened to be 
the honoured guest of the evening. 

On this occasion it was the Abb 6 Prud’hon,^ lately 
come from France in the company of Monsieur le 
Marquis dc Saint-Lucque and the young Vicomte. i he 
arrival of Monsieur de Saint-Lucque had been a real 
event in the chronicle of London society. He was kno^ 
to have been saved from death by the hero of the houi . 
in fact, he and the abbe had proclaimed this openly, 
and everybody — the men as well as the ladies ^ had been 
on tenterhooks to hear die tme version 01 Aem ama^g 
rescue. All sorts of rumours had been afloat, as they 
always were whenever a fei^y came ® 

colony of recent imigres who had lound ^ 

pitable England. Everyone was agog ^ 
diey had been smuggled out of France, foi that w^ 
what it amounted to. Men, women and f 
old, die infirm, whenever innocent seemed . 

have been snatched from under the vepr noses of Ac 
revolutionary guard, and iHs led to all f 

medieval in their superstitious extravagance, of dire 
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interference from the clouds or of a supernatural being, 
of unearthly appearance and abnormal strength who 
scattered revolutionary soldiers before Mm as easily 
as he would a swarm of flies. 

There was a first-class sensation in fashionable circles 
when' Madame la Duchesse de Roncevaux issued invita- 
tions for one of her popular routs. The invitation 
promised a concert by the London String Band, a 
playlet to be performed by His Majesty’s mummers, 
and a supper prepared by Monsieur Haon formerly 
cook-in-chief to Madame de Pompadour. But ail these 
attractions paled in interest before the one brief an- 
nouncement: ‘‘Guest of Honour: M. PAbbe Prud’hon.” 
Everyone in town knew by now that M. PAbbe Prud’hon 
was tutor to the young Vicomte de Saint-Lucque and 
had been summarily arrested along with him and M, le 
Marquis by the revolutionary government under the 
usual futile pretext of having plotted against the safety of ' 
the Republic. 

The salons of Madame la Duchesse de P*.oncevaux were 
thronged on tMs occasion as they had never been before, 
and there was such a chattering up and down the monu- 
mental staircase as the guests filed up to greet their 
hostess, as in an aviary of love-birds. 

“My dear, isn’t it too wonderful?” 

“I declare I am so excited, I don’t know if I am 
standing on my head or on my heels.” 

“I know I shall scream if that London String Band 
goes on too long.” 

“I call it cruel to put them on before we have heard 
M. PAbbe.” 

“Hush! you mustn’t say that. Tlie dear Duchesse 
had them only in order to bring our blood to boiling 
point.” 

“Mine has been over boiling point all day, and I am 
on the verge of spontaneous combustion.” 





By ten o’clock all the guests had arrived, and the 
hostess, wearied after standing for over an hour at the 
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head of the staircase receiving the company, had retired 
to the rose-coloured boudoir where His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, Sir Percy and Lady Blakeney, Sir 
Andrew and Lady Ffoulkes and a small number of the 
more privileged guests were discussing the coming event 
somewhat more soberly than did the gaily plumaged 
birds in the adjoining ball-room. M, FAbbe was there 
too, a pathetic figure in his well-worn soutane : his cheeks, 
once round and full, were pale and wan now, showing 
signs of the many privations, the lack of food and 
warmth, which he had suffered recently. He looked ill 
and very weary. It was only his eyes, tired-looking and 
red-rimmed though they were, that retained within their 
depths a merry twinkle which every now and then came 
to the fore, when his inward glance came to rest on a 
memory less cruel than most : that merry twinkle was the 
expression of a keen sense of humour which no amount 
of sorrow and suffering had the power wholly to eradi- 
cate. 

At the moment he certainly seemed to have thrown 
off some of his lassitude ; finding himself the centre of 
interest in a sympathetic crowd, all anxious to make him 
forget what he had suffered, and to make him feel at 
home in this land of freedom and of orderly government, 
his whole being seemed to expand in response. A warm 
glow came into his eyes and the smiles so freely bestowed 
on him by the ladies found their reflection round his 
pale, drooping lips. Everyone was charming to him. 
The Prince of Wales was most gracious, and his hostess 
lavish in delicate attentions. He had had an excellent 
dinner, and a couple of glasses of fine old Burgundy had 
put heart into him. 

‘‘Ah, Monsieur FAbbe,’® sighed lovely Lady Lauriston, 
“you will tell us, won’t you, the true, unvarnished facts 
about your wonderful escape.” 

“ Of course I will, dear lady,” the old priest replied ; 
“nothing could make me happier than to let the whole 
world hear, if it were possible, the story of one of the 
most valorous deeds ever accomplished on this earth. 

I have seen men and women, especially recently, show 



I’Abbr?” was, M. 

“Alas, no, Madame la Duchesse. Monsieur de Saint- 

^ ^.nd I were locked up inside the 

coach which was conveying us to Paris for trial and of 
course, execution. It was very dark. To my sorrow T 
saw notmng, no one. And that is a sorrow l'shaU °ie 
mtb me to my grav^e. To touch the hand of the most 

infinite joy to me 

ovS that”"^ Monsieur le Marquis thinks' as I do 

'■>' *' hr 

The abbd Shook his head and drew a deep sigh. 

Sadly I am afraid. He is heart-broken with 
anxiety aoout his wife and the other two children - and 
he keeps on reproaching himself for being sSe‘ and 
free while they are still in danger.” ® 

^ break his heart over that M PAbh<£ 

Didn’t you tell us the other day that the Scarlet'KmS' 
nel had pledged you his word to bring Madame de Saint* 
Lucque ano her two little girls safely to England?” 

It was Lady Blakeney who spoke. She vSs Sting on 
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the sofa near the old priest and while she said those com- 
forting words she put her hand on his arm. She was 
the most beautiful woman there, easily the queen among 
this bexq^ of loveliness. The abbe turned to her and 
met those wonderful luminous eyes of hers so full of 
confidence and encouragement. He raised her hand to 
his old lips. 

‘’Yes,” he said; “we did get that marvellous pledge, 
Monsieur de Saint-Lucque and I. How it came to us is 
another of the many miracles that occurred during those 
awful times after we were arrested and incarcerated in 
the local gaol. There was a funny old fellow, dirty and 
bedraggled, whom we caught sight of one day through 
the grated window of our prison-cell. He was stamping 
up and down the corridor outside singing the Marseillaise 
very much out of tune. Two days later we saw him 
again, and this time as he stumped along he recited in 
a cracked voice that awful blasphemous doggerel: ^Ca 
ira!’ It was then that the miracle occurred, for after 
he had gone by we saw a crumpled wad of paper on the 
floor, just beneath the window.” 

Here the abbe’s narration was suddenly broken into 
by a shrill little cry of distress. 

“Sir Percy, I entreat, do hold my hand. I vow I 
shall swoon if you do not.” 

The cry broke the tension which was keeping the 
small company in the boudoir hanging on the words of 
the old priest. All eyes were turned to the dainty lady 
who had uttered the pitiful appeal. The Lady Blanche 
Crewkerne had edged closer and closer to the sofa where 
sat the abbe; her eyes were glowing, her lips quivered; 
she was in a regular state of flurry. As soon as she had 
attracted ail the attention she coveted to her engaging 
personality she raised a perfumed handkexxhief to her 
tip-tilted nose, fluttered her eyelids, closed her eyes and 
finally tottered backwards as if in very truth she was on 
the point of losing consciousness. From all around 
there came an exclamation of concern until a pair of 
masculine arms was stretched out to receive the swooning 
beauty, whereupon concern turned to laughter, loud and 
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prolonged laughter while Lady Blanche opened her eycSj 
thinking to find herself reclining against the magnificent 
waistcoat of the Prince of Dandies. They encountered 
the timid glance of old Sir Martin Cheverili, who felt 
very much embarrassed in the chivalrous role of sup- 
porter to a lady in distress thus unexpectedly thrust upon 
him. Nor did the lady make any effort to conceal her 
mortlficatioii. Already she had recovered her senses^ 
as well as her poise. With nervy movements she plied 
her fan vigorously and remarked somewhat tartly : 

Me thought Sir Percy Blakeney was standing some- 
where near/" 

There was more laughter after this, and old Lady 
Portarles who never missed an opportunity of putting 
in a spiteful word where the younger ladies were con- 
cerned, interposed mockingly: 

'"Sir Percy, my dear Blanche? Why, he has been 
fast asleep this last half-hour/’ 

And picking up her ample train she swept across the 
room to where a rose-coloured portiere was drawn across 
the archway of a recess. Lady Portarles drew the cur- 
tain aside with a dramatic gesture and there of a truth 
across a satin-covered sofa, his head reclining against a 
cushion, fast asleep, lay the Prince of Dandies, Sir Percy 
Blakeney, Bart. An exclamation of horror, amounting 
to a groan, went round the room. Such disgraceful 
behaviour surpassed any that that privileged person had 
ever been guilty of. Had it been anyone else . . . 

The groan, the exclamation of horror, had quickly 
roused the delinquent from his slumbers. He struggled 
to his feet and looking round on the indignant faces 
turned on him he had the good grace to look thoroughly 
embarrassed. 

'‘Ladies, a thousand pardons,” he stammered shame- 
facedly. ‘‘ I was so demmed fatigued. His Royal High- 
ness deigned to keep me at hazard the whole afternoon 
and ...” 

But it was no use appealing to His Highness for 
protection against the irate ladies. He was sitting back 
in his chair roaring with laughter* 
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“Blakeney,” he said between his guffaws, “you’ll be 
the death of me one day.” _ „ . , , , 

And after a time he added : It is to Monsieur 1 Abbe 
Prud’hon that you owe an abject apology.” 

“ Monsieur I’Abbe ...” Sir Percy began in tones ot the 
deepest Iiumilityj “ to do wrong is human, I have done 
wrong, I confess. ■ To ■ forgive 'is^ divine. : Will you exef- . 
cise your privilege and pronounce absolatioii on the 
repentant sinner?’’ 

His manner was so engaging, his diction so suave, 
and he really did seem so completely ashamed of him- 
self that the kind old priest who had a keen sense o. 
humour was quite ready to forgive the offence. 

‘‘On one condition, Sir Percy,’’ he said lightly. 

‘T am at your mercy, M. i’Abbe.” 

“That you listen to me— without once going to sleep, 
mind you— while I narrate to Madame la Duchesse’s 
guests the full story of how Monsieur de Saint-Lucque 
and his son as well as my own insignificant self' were 
spirited away out of the very jaws of death, and at 
risk of his o\\m precious life by that greatest of living 
heroes the Scarlet Pimpernel.” ^ ^ 

‘I am at your mercy, M. i’Abbe,” Sir Percy reiterated 

“And noiv I pray you. Sir Percy,” the Lady Blanche 
resumed, and gave a playful tap with her fan on Sir 
Percy’s sleeve, “to hold my hand. I am still on the 
point of swooning, you know,” she added archly. 

She held out her pretty hand to Blakeney, who raised 
it to his lips, then turning to the Prince of Wales he 
pleaded; “'Will your Royal Highness pronounce this 
painful incident closed and command Monsieur 1 Abbe 
to give us the story of what he is pleased to call a 

miracle.” j , ; 

“Monsieur I’Abbe ...” His Highness responded, 
turning to the old priest, “since you have been graciota 

enough to forgive . . .” , 

“ I will continue, c’est entendu” Monsieur 1 Abbe readUy 
aoreed. And once more the ladies crowded round him 
the better to listen to a tale that had their beau ideal for 
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its hero. Nor were the men backward in their desire to 
hear oi the prowess of a man whose identity remained as 
inconyrefaensible as were the methods which he em- 
ployed for getting in touch with those persecuted inno- 
cents whom he had pledged himself to save. 

of paper. M. 

FAbbe?” His Highness asked. 

yoor Highness,” the priest re- 
phed. It said : Vte who are working for vour safety do 
pledge you our word of honour that Madame de Saint- 
Lucque and her two children will land safely in England 
before long, and in the corner tliere was the drawing of a 
small flower roughly tinted in red chalk ” ° 

“Hie Scarlet Pimpernel!” The three magic words 
coming from a score of exquisitely rouged lips had the 
sound of a deep-drawn sigh. It was followed by a tense 
silence while the abbe mopped his streaming forehead. 

Your pardon, ladies,” he murmured. “I always 
feel overcome with emotion when I tliink of those 
horrible and amazing days.’’ 


CHAPTER VI 

THE PRINCE OF DANDIES 

Thus was the incident dosed. The hostess rose some- 

wnat in a flurry. 

_ “In my excitement to hear you, M. FAbbe,” she said, 
I am forgetung my guests. Will your Royal Highness 
deign to excuse me?” / 8 

“Fil follow yon in a moment, dear lady. Your guests 
1 am sure are dying with impatience. And,” he added 
turning with a smile to the other ladies, “all the best 

seats will soon be occupied.” 

It seemed like a hint, which from royal lips was akin 

Lady Portaries and the 
other ladies followed in the wake of Madame la Duch^e. 
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Only at a sign from His Royal Highness did a privileged 
few remain in the boudoir : they were Sir Percy and Lady 
Blakeneyj Sir Andrew Ffouikes and his young wife. Lord 
Anthony Dewhurst, Monsieur PAbbe Prud’lion and two 
or three others. 

The Prince turned to the old priest and asked : 

‘‘And M. de Saint-Lucque you say, reverend sir, 
could find no trace of the whereabouts of his wife and 
daughters?^’ 

“None, monseigneur,’’ the abbe replied. “When 
M. de Saint-Lucque did me the honour of seeking 
shelter under my roof with Monsieur le Vicomte, he 
entrusted his wife and daughters to the care of a worthy 
couple named Guidal, who had a small farm a league 
or so from Rocroi. They had both been in the service 
of old M. le Marquis, who had loaded them with kind- 
ness, and I for one could have sworn that they were 
loyalty itself. The night before our summary arrest — 
we already knew that we were under suspicion — the 
woman Guidal came to my presbytery. She was in 
tears. I questioned her and through her sobs she con- 
trived to convey to me the terrible news that her husband 
fearing for his own airest had talked of denouncing 
Madame la Marquise to the police ; that she herself had 
entreated and protested in the name of humanity and 
past loyalty to tlie family, but terror of the guillotine 
had got a grip over him and he wouldn’t listen. The 
woman went on to say that Madame la Marquise had 
unfortunately overheard the discussion and in the early 
dawn before she and her husband were awake had left 
the farm with her two little girls going she knew not 
whither. “Your Highness may well imagine,” the old 
man went on, “how completely heart-broken Monsieur 
de Saint-Lucque was and has been ever since. At times 
since then I have even feared for his reason. Had it 
not been for his son he w^ould I feel sure have done away 
with himself, but never for one moment would I allow 
M. ie Vicomte to be away from his father. This was 
not difficult as the guard put over us during our cap- 
tivity and in the coach that \vas taking us to Paris kept 
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the three of us forcibly together. The first rav of iidii 
that came to m through this abysmal horror,” the abbd 
now concluded, mastering the emotion which had seized 
him while he told his pitiable story, “were the few lines 
imtten on the scrap of paper which a dirty and bS 
draggled scavenger threw in to us through die grated 
window of our prison-cell: ‘We who are working for 
your safety do pledge you our word that Madame de 

^’Abbe, that that 

pledged word will never be broken. » 

It was Marguerite Blakeney who said this, brealdne 
c tense silence winch had reigned in the gay littif 
boudoir when the old priest had concluded his nan-ative 
S ^ comforting pressure 

and the old man raised it to liis lips. 

‘God bless you!” he murmured. “God bless EnP- 
S ro^l T f grei co?nfn?» 

j f? his feet and added fervently: “And, above 
all, God bless the selfless hero of whom you are so justly 
proud and to whom so many of us owe life and'^hap- 
mysterious Scarlet Pimpernel.” ^ 

God bless hirn !” they aU murmured in unison. 

Over in the baU-room the London String Band had 
fimshed playing the last item on their programme and 
the final chords of foe Magic Flute followed^ by a round 

m on foe perfumed air of 

the lose-coloured boudoir.. 

;,v P Highness,” came in meek accents from 

Percy Blakeney, will you deign to remember that i 
un forbidden to go to sleep until Monsieur PAbbd has 

nd fr-jid Scarlet Pimpernel; 

^ ^ *0 demmed fellow 
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warrant, my friend,** he added, with a chuckle, "'that 
you won*t get to sleep till after you have completely 
atoned for your abominable conduct.** 

He shook an admonishing finger at Sir Percy Blakeney, 
the darling of society, the pattern of the perfect gentle- 
man, caught in flagrante delicto of bad manners, and 
finally led the way into the adjoining ball-room. It 
was crowded with an ultra-fashionable throng. The 
^iite of English society was present in full force as well 
as a goodly contingent of French emigres. Lady Lock- 
roy was there with her two pretty daughters. The old 
Earl of Mainbron had brought his charming young 
wife, and the Countess of Lauriston, acknowledged to 
be next to Lady Blakeney the best-dressed woman in 
town, had donned one of the new-fashioned dresses of 
clinging material and high waist said to be the latest 
mode in Vienna. And many others, of course. When 
Plis Highness entered tlie ball-room and the ladies swept 
their ceremonial curtsy to him down to the ground, 
there was such a rustling of silks and satins as if a swarm 
of bees had suddenly been let loose. His Highness had 
Lady Blakeney on his arm, and immediately behind him 
came Sir Percy with young Lady Ffouikes. The Prince 
was in the best of humours. 

“Ladies! Ladies!*’ he said gaily; ""you have missed 
such a scandal as London has not witnessed for many 
a day. Has not our charming hostess told you? *’ 

The select company who had trooped out of the 
boudoir in the wake of His Highness tittered as the 
“scandal** went the round of the big ball-room 
in varied tones of horror or suspense. 

“Your Highness, I entreat,’* Sir Percy whispered in 
the ear of his royal friend. 

But the Prince solemnly shook his head and made to 
look very serious. 

""No good your appealing to me, Blakene}^,** he said 
with mock severity. ""The ladies must hear of your 
abominable behaviour. Monsieur FAbbe has been most 
and forbearing, but our royal patience has been 
tried, and we have decreed that your punishment 
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shall fit your crime, and that you shall be pilloried before 
all these ladies as the most ill-mannered mari In London.' 
■What say you, ladies? Lady' Blakeney, have ' I your 
.permission to proceed?’® 

The ladies with one accord begged, His Highness to 
go on,' whilst Lady Blakeney, smiling at her discomfited 
lord, 'shrugged' her pretty, 'shoulders', and said deferen-' 
■■tially.:" 

■' , your Royal Highness' desires.” ■ 

Then we will depute Lady Portarles to tell the'a^dul 
tale.” His Highness concluded, and deposited his bulky 
person in a capacious armchair. He begged his hostess 
to sit on one side of him and Lady Blakeney on the 
otlier. 

The story of how the Prince of Dandies had gone to 
sleep while M. I’Abbe Prud’hon was relating one of 
tlie miracles accomplished by the heroic Scarlet Pim- 
pernel was told with obvious gusto and a suspicion of 
malice by Lady Portarles, who, by the way, was known 
in society as the queen of scandal-mongers. The story 
lost nothing in the telling and as the horrifying recital of 
his misdeed progressed, Sir Percy Blakeney became the 
target of a hundred frowning looks and was forced to 
listen to a veritable uproar of censure of ‘‘Shame on 
you, Sir Percy! ” and “Would you believe it, my dear?” 
or “Did you ever hear the like?” The whole thing, 
of course, in a spirit of fun, for there was no more 
popular man in the whole of England than Sir Percy 
Blakeney. 

Lady Blakeney sat by smiling sweetly whilst His Royal 
Highness obviously enjoyed the discomfiture of his 
friend. Protests on Sir Percy’s part were of no avail. 
His Plighness had decreed that he should be pilloried 
-—and he was. 

“I have often noticed,” one of the ladies now re- 
marked, “that Sir Percy makes a point of going to sleep 
whenever the rest of us are thrilled by orie^ of those 
marvellous exploits of our beloved Scarlet Pimpernel 
related here in this very room by those who owe their 
Hves to him.” 
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‘'I seem to have noticed the same thing/’ mused 
pretty Lady Blanche, ‘‘on more than one occasion.” 

“My belief,” put in Lady Fortarles, in a voice that 
dominated the din of conversation, “my firm belief, I 
may say, is that our Prince of Dandies is jealous of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

“He is! He is!” came in a loud choi'us from cveiy- 
one around. 

“Own to it, Sir Percy, that you are jealous of our 
wonderful hero.” 

Sir Percy no longer protested, 

“I will own to it at your command, fair ones,” he 
said ruefully. “Wliat can a poor man say when the 
innermost worldngs of his heart are read like a book by 
a whole bevy of lovely ladies. How can I help being 
jealous of that demmed elusive fellow who monopolises 
your tiioughts and conversation at all hours of the day? 
That, begad, shadow deprives us mere mortals of your 
attention when we would desire to lay our homage at 
your feet.” 


While this meny interlude went on, the servants had 
been busy arranging the chairs and putting the room 
generally in order for the hearing of Monsieur FAbbe’s 
recital. Now everything was ready. Heavy curtains 
masked the dais where the String Band had discoursed 
sweet music, leaving a semicircular alcove in the centre 
of which the major-domo had placed a chair behind a 
table with a carafe of water and a glass. And gradually 
chattering and laughter ceased. There was a little 
whispering here and there, a few discreet ripples of 
laughter quickly suppressed, when Sir Percy after he 
had seen Madame la Duchesse to her seat, took up his 
stand with an air of resignation against the nearest 
window embrasure. Monsieur i’Abbe Prud’hon now 
mounted the few steps that led up to the dais whilst the 
company sat down, the ladies in the front displaying 
their brocaded gowns to the best advantage, and the 
men standing in compact groups all round them. 
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No actor of note or learned 
boated of a more attentive auc 
old Frenchman in the shabby sc 
cheeks and the twinlding ey4 
framework of the alcove, and one 
hand across his brow as if to collec' 

“Monsetgneur,’^he began, '‘Mesda-. 
spoke in French throughout. M 
which consisted exclusively of cul 
persons, understood every word he 
was of the clearest, and he spoke hi 
me exquisite purity of the Toura- 
Madame Descazss, wife of the emit 
Pans bar, who being a erudite as \ 
lady, maae copious notes of whs 
related to the elegant company assei 
Madame la Duchesse deRoncevaux 
iorgotten evening in the winter of 
these notes that all records of the c 
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carriage for the windows were veiled by a curtain of 
misty rain' which had fallen in 'a drizzle ever, since early ' 
morning.. We -sat' huddled up, " against one another. 
Monsieur le Marquis and had the young Vicomte he- 
tween us, trying to keep him warm, for as the shades 
of evening began' to draw in, the cold grew intense, and 
the poor lad had been half starved ever since our arrest 
eight dayS' 'before. ' 

“As' ,I say,. .we could see:^^' very, little of what went on, 
outside ;, only the dim outline of horses trotting on each 
side of the carriage. We were being strongly guarded. 
You must know, ladies, that Monsieur le Marquis and 
all his family are the special targets of an insane hatred 
on the part of the revolutionary government and of a 
cruel woman, whom may God forgive, who seems, to 
ha\^ vast influence with them all.” 

“You mean the woman they call Mam’zelle Guillo- 
tine?” His Royal Highness here put in. ' 

“ Y our Highness knows ? ” the hostess asked. 

“We heard her life-story a little while ago,” the Prince 
replied. “It is one of the most extraordinary ones we 
have ever heard.” 

“What has always remained a puzzle,” the abbe 
continued after tiiis slight interruption, “in the minds of 
those of us who have had the good fortune of coming in 
personal contact with the Scarlet Pimpernel is how he 
comes to be always in close touch with those who pre- 
sently may have need of his help. I have heard it 
argued among some of my English friends that on most 
occasions luck entered largely in the success of his 
plans. There never was a more false or more unjust 
suggestion. Let me ,assure you that certainly as far as :' 
we wretched prisoners were concerned it was pluck and 
pluck only, the courage and resourcefulness of one man, 
that saved the three of us from death,,” 

From the elegant assembly, from those society ladies 
peacocking it in their silks and satins, from the men, 
some of whom spent the best part of their day at the 
gambling-tables, there came a sound like the intaking of 
one breath, a deep sigh which proclaimed more elo- 
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quently than words could do the admiration amountino’ 
almost to reverence laid at the shrine of the bravest of 

c^n died down and a tense silence 

followed bfothmg was heard for a moment or two 

jr of stiff brocade, or 

Ae flutter of a fan, until suddenly the silence was broken 

r ^foosieur FAbbii. I have it 

from M. de Saint-Lucque himself that there were Sleast 
thre., if not ruore of the rescuing party , . . and that 
your Scaiiet Pimpernel did no more &an . . .» 

tush. Silence!” came in indignant protest from 
hero.^'^*^^ attempted disparagement of their 

“«r Percy, you are impossible ! ” one of them declared 
S2?eS’ Highness to 

Por£.ir'^ concluded Lady 

Portarles, amounts to a scandal. Your Royal Hieh- 
ness, we entreat . . -^vuy^i nign- 

lau-Th^^^“^n?/' Highness responded with his cheery . 
laugh. Since you ladies have failed in inculcating 
hero-womnip into this flippant courtier of mine S? 
can I do ? ... a mere man 1 ” ’ “ 

Jb'adeS^oT rT *an 

J“Stsa££. »»aga and 

“hlvetmf pleaded, 

have you no influence over Sir Percy.? His flinnant 
remarks cut most of us to the quick.” aippant 

Mar^erite Blakeney turned smiUng to the speaker. 

• “fluence, my dear, over Sir Percy ” she 

smd, but l am sure that he would sooner remaij sileL 
'’^“Yo, rather than distress any of you.” 

ii«,iDxe peisoD His Highness put in. “It amounts to t 
comm^d winch we feel obhged to second.” 

What can I do,” Blakeney responded humbly, “but 
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bow my diminished head? Lady Blakeney is quite right 
when she asserts that I would rather remain for ever 
dumb than bring one tear of distress to so many lovely 
eyes. It was only a sense of fair play that caused me to 
say what I did.” 

Fair play?” 

“Why, yes. Fair play. In your over-estimation of 
one man’s prowess, you, dear ladies, are apt to forget 
that there are other equally gallant English gentlemen, 
without whose courage and loyalty your Scarlet Pim- 
pernel would probably by now have fallen into the 
hands of those murdering devils over in France. Now, 
I know for a fact, and I am sure that Monsieur TAbb^ 
will bear my story out, that in tliis case ...” 

But the mere suggestion that the Scarlet Pimpernel 
might possibly one day fall into the hands of the Ter- 
rorists in France, raised such a storm of indignation 
from the entire assembly that Sir Percy was unable to 
proceed. He gave an audible sigh of resignation and 
thereafter leaned back once more in silence against the 
window embrasure. His eyes remained fixed on his 
beautiful wife. She was obviously smiling to herself. 
It was a mischievous little smile for she, too, like tlie 
Prince of Wales, enjoyed the good-humoured chaff to 
which her husband was invariably exposed when the 
subject of the Scarlet Pimpernel was on the tapis. She 
was sitting beside His Royal Highness now and Sir 
Andrew Ffbulkes sat next to her. There was no more 
ardent worshipper of his chief than Sir Andrew, the 
most faithful and loyal lieutenant a leader ever had, and 
an evening like the present one gave him a measure of 
happiness almost as great as that experienced by Mar- 
guerite Blakeney herself. She was looking radiant and 
her luminous eyes had a glow in them which had its 
counterpart in those of her friend. They were made to 
understand one another, these two, and now, unseen by 
the rest of the company, he raised her hand to his lips. 



CHAPTEIi Vn 

A VALOROUS DEED 

Aiter this brief interval the old abbe was allowed to 
resume his narrative. 

“I am quite prepared to admit,” he now went on, 
■tliat Nature helped our rescuers all she could. It 
would have been more difficult, of courae, had the 
afternoon b^n fine and clear. But even so, I am sure 
that tne leader of that gallant league would have found 
some otlier means to save us. As it was, the drizzle 
mixed with sleet and driven by a cutting wind fretted 
the hoises, and the driver had much ado to keep them 
m hand: a difficult task, as he himself was obliged to 
keep his head down and his hat pulled well over his 
eyes. So we went on for what seemed to me an eternity. 

I had completely lost count of time. We went on and 
on or rather were being dragged along in the jolting 
vehicle on ffie rough, muddy, road until we wondered 
whether body and soul could bear the strain any longer, 
and would presently disintegrate, be forced to break 
apart and lose cohesion through the violence of those 
agonising shocks. 

A slight respite from this torture came presently 
when the road began to rise sharply, and the horses, 
sweating and panting, were put at foot-pace while tliey 
dragged the heavy coach up the incline, still in squelch- 
ing mu , As I put it to you just now, I had lost count 

0 tune altogether ; so, I know, had Monsieur ie Marquis. 
Ihe child was asleep in my arms, his curly head resting 
against my shoulder. His lips were parted and tlirough 
ffiem came at regular intervals' a gentle, pathetic moan. 

1 he shades of eyemng were drawing in by now, darkness 
c ospd in around us; we were prisoners inside that jolting 
vehicle aching m every limb, unable to see, un4le to 
move, hearing nothing but the creaking of axles and of 
damp leather, and the squelcliing of horses’ hoofs in the 
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^ . '“' And suddenly out of the gloom there rang the report 
of a pistol-shot, followed immediately by a loud call: 
"Stand and deliver P 

At which palpitating point in the abbess narrative 
one of the ladies gave a shrill cry, anotlier exclaimed, 
breathless: “Oh, mon Dieu!'' and there was a per- 
emptory chorus of “ Hush ! in which the men also 
joined. 

“The first pistol-shot was followed by another and 
then by a third,’’ Monsieur i’Abbe resumed. “The 
horses must then have reared and plunged wildly, for we 
were shaken right out of our seats and found ourselves 
on the floor of the coach in a tumbled heap one on the 
top of the other. We could hear a great deal of shout- 
ing, hoarse words of command from the officer in 
charge of our escort, and throughout it ail a confused 
jumble of sounds, the jingle of harness, the stamping 
and plunging of the horses maddened by the noise, 
the creaking of the carriage wheels, dragged forwards 
and then backwards by their restless movements, and 
the constant lashing of wind and sleet beating against 
the carriage window’s. Everything around the coach 
did, in fact, add to die confusion. We in the meanwhile 
did our best to extricate ourselves from our unpleasant 
position and had just succeeded in regaining our seats, 
when the carrriage door was suddenly opened and the 
figure of a inan appeared in the framework. He had 
a lantern in his hand which he swung about, lighting 
up the inside of the coach as well as our scared faces. 
The man wore a mask, and for all the world looked the 
veiy picture of a highwayman. The poor little Vicomte 
huddled up against me and began to whimper. I re- 
member that at the moment my thoughts were busy with 
conjecture as to what, would be preferable under these 
circumstances: to continue our fateful journey to Paris 
or to fall into the hands of highway robbers. Before I 
could make up my mind as to that, the man with the 
lantern said quite pleasantly: "As you value your lives, 
keep as still as you can. There are four of us here work- 
ing for your safety.’ 
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*®And before we had recovered from , the, shock — the 
liapp}^ shockj I may tell you— which his words had 
brought to our nerveSj the pseudo-highwayman had 
vanished and closed the carriage door behind him. We 
were left to marvel at this miracle which the, good God 
had deigned to perform for our salvation. Monsieur ie 
Marquis murmured faintly: *It is surely that wonderful 
English gentleman they call the Scarlet Pimpernel who 
is working for us/ and after a time he sighed and said: 

only my dear wife and my darling girls could have 
been here too/ But somehow I felt wonderfully elated. 
I had said my prayers of thankfulness to God, and after 
that I was granted the power to comfort our dear little 
Vicomte, by putting my arms round him and making 
him rest his head against my shoulder, and also to speak 
words of encouragement to M, le Marquis. Next to 
the good God himself, I felt in my very soul complete 
belief in the Scarlet Pimpernel and trust in his courage 
’ and his ability to save us.’' 

The old man paused for a moment or two and mopped 
his streaming forehead. He had spoken at some length 
amidst breathless silence on the part of his hearers. 
Someone poured out a glass of water for him, and he 
drank this down eagerly. After this he resumed: 

** As to what happened subsequently we knew nothing 
for certain till some days afterwards when we were on 
board an English sliip and saw the shores of France 
receding from our gaze. Then it was that the details 
of our amazing rescue were related to me by one of the 
brave followers of the Scarlet Pimpernel. I believe that 
it was just boundless enthusiasm for his chief that caused 
Mm to speak to me as he did. He was not the Scarlet 
Pimpernel himself but was, I am sure, the leader’s right- 
hand man. Let me tell you at once that I have pledged 
my word of honour that I would never reveal his identity 
under any circumstances whatever. As a matter of fact, 
he was the pseudo-highwayman who came to comfort 
us when we were nearly scared to death. What he 
ultimately told us was in substance this : that the whole 
surprise attack was the foundation of an ingenious plan 
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devised by his chief. It took no more than a few 
minutes to carjry through. Surprise and swiftness were, 
as my informant said, the keynote of success. Had 
there been the slightest slackening of speed, a word of 
command wrongly interpreted, a mere second of hesi- 
tancy and the whole plan would certainly have failed. 
It was swift .action that won the victory, because it 
brought about a confusion during which — can you be- 
lieve it? — the Scarlet Pimpernel and his three followers 
were down on their knees in the squelching mud of the 
road, engaged in cutting the saddle-girths under the 
bellies of the troopers’ horses. Imagine what pluck, 
what coolness such an action demanded in view of the 
fact that our brave rescuers were outnumbered three to 
one. It is, so I understand, a well-known form of 
attack practised in the East, fraught with deadly danger 
even w^hen attackers are numerically stronger than their 
enemy. In our case I imagine that a kind of super- 
stitious terror on the part of the revolutionary guard 
must also have played into the hands of those brave 
English gentlemen. The soldiers had no elbow’-room 
for a good fight. The road was narrow, the afternoon 
light growing more and more dim. And with it ail the 
constant cracking of pistol-shots, the snorting and terror 
of their horses, the confusion, the melee and the gathering 
gloom hindered the men from using what arms they had 
for fear of wounding their comrades or injuring their 
horses. 

“We, of course, kept as quiet as our nerves w'ould 
allow, marvelling what was happening and repeating 
our prayers to the good God for mercy and divine help. 
As a matter of fact, what was happening unbeknown to 
us remains to my mind the most wonderful act of audac- 
ity and contempt of danger I for one have ever heard 
of. It seems that at a given moment the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel scrambled up the box-seat of the coach, snatched 
the reins out of the driver’s hands and in less time than 
it takes an old man to tell you of it he had calmed the 
poor horses down. This, of course, as I say, we did 
not know at the time, but it tlirilled us poor prisoners, I 
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can tell yoU;, when we heard a voice, a wonderful, cheery 

and yet commanding voice speak the one word : ‘Ready ’ 
• • ^1“ It intuition or inspiration, I know not; certain 
It IS that I knew in my innermost soul, that the voice I 
heard at that moment, was that of the Scarlet Pimnernel. 
I can t tell you how I knew, but I did know, and I have 
often tdked this oyer with Monsieur le Marquis and it 
seems that he too had the same conviction that I had. 
You must remember that we inside the coach knew 
notiung of what was happening, and yet there we were 
suddenlyconvinced that the hour of our deliverance had 
come. Often since that fateful moment have I been 
stirred to the soul by the mere recollection of that voice 
spealang the word: ‘Ready !V It was Ms voice, my 
riends! I believe I should know it again among 
tnousando, or in the midst of the loudest uproar. 

The priest had indeed no cause to complain of a want 
of attention on tire part of his audience. Men and 
women alike hung upon every word he uttered. They 
held Aeir breaA, their glov/ing eyes were fixed upon 
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‘^ScCj even Sir Percy, tlie arch, scoffer, hangs upon 
your lips/’ 

‘*Tliere is not much more tO' "relate/’ the priest now' 
■ resumed. understand that' the word *Ready’ was a' 
command from the chief to his followers to take imme- 
diate cover, .which tliey did, whilst he . himself with' one 
light click of the tongue whipped up the team, w^hicli 
plunged down the incline at breakneck speed, 

^'My infonnant, bless him, cowering with his two 
friends in the gloom of the thicket, told me that one of 
the most thrilling moments in the day’s adventure was 
to see the revolutionary soldiers trying to give chase. 
Plad they been circus-riders they might have given a 
good account of themselves, but never having learned 
how to sit a horse with their saddle-girths severed, they 
did not get very far. The three lieutenants of your 
gallant hero did not stay to see the rest of the fan. 
They had their orders and made their way to the place 
assigned to diem by their chief. As to the rest of our 
journey it has always seemed both to Monsieur le Mar- 
quis and to me nothing but a dream. I remember — but 
only vaguely — the dash dowm the forest road, and subse- 
quently several halts for the night in wayside huts. I 
remember the three of us being ordered at one time to 
don the tattered garb of road-menders, and being jolted 
along interminable roads in a rickety cart driven by an 
old hunchback who appeared dumb as well as deaf; and 
I remember staggering with surprise when I saw tliat 
same old mudlark straighten out his back and throw a 
purse of money to one of his own kind, who after that 
drove the rickety cart all the way to the coast. 

‘‘Many less important events do I remember also. 
We were I reckoned five days on the way, ' five days 
during w^hich I was haunted by a clear, commanding 
voice calling ‘Ready’ and by the vision of an out-at- 
elbows’ hunchback whose body presently appeared as 
tali and as straight as that of^a young god, and who 
threw a purse of gold about as if it were dross. 

“And that, your Royal Highness, my lords and ladies,” 
the abbe now concluded, “is all that I can tell you of the 
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great miracle accomplished on our behalf and under tlie 

of God by the finest and bravest man that ever 
^ .walked this earth. ■ 

Marvellous ! ’* 

Prod.igioiis ! ” 

Incredible!^* 

.These were some of the words that flew froiri' mouth' 
to mouth. It had been a glorious story, told with the 

simplicity of truth. The audience rose soon after that 
and separate groups were formed, groups in which the 
palpitating tale of a man s heroism drove from the most 
flippant minds all de.sire for frivolous chatter The 
Prince of Wales held Monsieur PAbbd in earnest con- 
versation. Ifrere were many here present this evening 
who vowed that His Royal Highness was deep in the 
secrete of the League of the Scarlet Pimpernel, and could 
rfhe had a nund reveal the identity of the popular hero. 
Lady Ffoulkes had edged up close to Lady Blakeney, and 
these two beautiful women, wives of two brave En<ylish 
gentlernen, exchanged glances not only of pride but^also 
of anxiety for those precious lives so valiantly and 
constantly risked in the defence of the helpless and the 
innocent. 

At the other end of the room a group of ladies were 
tr^ng to remember the famous doggerel which that 
mmutable dandy. Sir Percy Blakeney, as great a poet as 

he lA^as a sportsman, had conceived wliiie tying’ his 

■ .cravat.' ■ ■■ 

^ thus/’ Lady Blanche declared : ®‘They seek ' 

vbimm.'England, they.'.. .. 

^ “No! no! no,” broke in the eldest Miss Lockroy. 
Fra^ was no word about England ... or 

Yes, there was,” asserted pretty Miss Norreys: “I 
remember the word England very distinctly.” 

to reason,” argued another fashion- 
seeking him in England, aren’t 

“Wouldn’t it be simpler, ladies,” one of the men 
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suggested, settle the argument by referring it to 
the author of the deathless rliyme?’’ 

‘‘Yes ! Yes 1 Of course,” the ladies agreed. 

“Sir Percy! Where is Sir Percy?” 

All eyes were turned to the windo'iv embrasure against 
which the darling of society had last been seen reclining 
with an air of resignation. 

“Sir Percy!” the ladies reiterated. “Wliere is Sir 
Percy?” 

But they looked for him in vain. That Prince of 
Dandies had, incontinently, it seems, taken his elegant 
‘self off to a more congenial atmosphere. 


A ROYAL FRIEND 


I^Iadame la Dughesse de Roncevaux w^as preparing to 
bid good night to her guests. They were all standing in 
a wide semicircle at one end of the ball-room waiting for 
His Royal Highness to give the signal for departure 
before they in their turn took their leave. This he did 
by raising his hostess’s hand to his lips. 

“We have spent a delightful evening in your charming 
house, Madame,” he said graciously; “one that none 
of our friends will, I warrant, ever forget.” 

The frou-frou of brocaded skirts once more swept the 
parquet floor with a sound like the buzzing of bees ; it 
came as an accompaniment to His Highness’s departure. 
After he had taken final leave of Madame la Duchesse 
tlie Prince turned to Sir Percy Blakeney, who with 
Marguerite on his ami w^as also ready to take his leave. 

“Nay, man,” he said jovially. “I won’t let you go 
quite so easily. You are coming mth us for we want a 
turn at hazard.” 

He gave a gracious nod to Blakeney, who murmured 
obediently ; 
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“As Your I-Iighness commands.” 

thrilled b} 

hionsieur \Abbe s narration I must do something tc 
t^e my mind off those horrors that go on continuallv 
fc otodc of the a.a„„el. Come. L,, FuTXS 
- f five *rows, With doubles or quits a 

ady Blakeney,” he went on, addressing Mar- 
vnU you honour _my poor house by accompany- 
ail be in luck to-niglit and win some 
which is far too great for the 
fhe Goddess of Fortune and the 
_ — ..r their special care^ he 


time, 

guerite, 
ing us? 

of that rogue’s fon 
needs of any man. 

(jroadess ol Love have him under tl._h „ , - 

cannot expect Dame Chance to favour him also. 

Ihus chattering with his wonted good humour. His 

Marguerite who took 
cln way down the monumental staircase 

dosely followed by Sir Percy. After he and his S 
mediate entourage had left, the party broke up. Tliere 
was a general rush for cloaks and mLdes, calls ouS 
for chaises and coaches, endless chattering and shrill little 
cries as m an aviary of love-birds 

Soon the whole company had dispersed, coaches and 
^eches rattled over the cobblestones of old London in 
sf ram?,? and Ae magnificent mansion in 

The Prince of Wales who had Sir Percy and Lady 
Blakeney wth him, was being driven round in the royal 
Carlton _ House Terrace. Not a word was 
p en during the drive. It was quite a short one All 

and Ms two priviJeeed 
adjoining lie 

of reception-rooms. Attendants ami servants 
of fh^^“ d™sed and three chairs disposed in front 

In one ^ T' ^ cheerful fire of logs. 

SnI % n ? y'^l^od the rotund form of the futme 
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Percy was standing behind these two, close to a table 
on which was placed a steaining bowl of punch. He was 
intent on ladling out the hot liquid into a glass which 
he then placed'at the elbow of his royal host. The latter 
took a long draught, smacked his lips , and ' pronounced , 
the drink to be first-rate. 

''‘There is one thing. Lady Blakeney,"’ lie said jovially, 
“that this scapegrace of a husband of yours can do to 
perfection and that is to brew a night-cap. This punch 
is superlatively good.’^ 

He had another drink, cleared his throat, and fidgeted 
with his lace-edged handkerchief. Obviously he had 
sometiiing to say and knew not how to begin. 

“You have guessed, gracious lady, Fm sure,’^ he began 
at last, “the reason why I have asked you to come here 
to-night knowing w^eli how tired and anxious you 
must be.” 

Marguerite murmured: “Yes!” almost inaudibly. 
She seemed unable to speak. 

“ I desired your presence while I gave a serious talking 
to this mauvais sujetJ^ 

He then turned to Sir Percy. 

“Blakeney,” he commanded, “come hither and stand 
before me while I impart to you our royal behest.” 

Blakeney smiling and indifferent at once came forward 
and, leaning against the tall mantelpiece, stood facing 
Royal Highness who then resumed : 

“While we held converse with M. PAbb^ Prud’hon 
and afterwards when he gave us such a graphic account 
of the heroic way in which > . . ” 

He broke off with a jovial guffaw for Blakeney had 
made a sign of obvious impatience and put up a hand in 
protest. 

“All right, all right man!” he said good-humouredly, 
t don’t forget that I who represent the King my 
father am speaking to you now and I forbid you to 
interrupt. I was going to say that while our fi'iend the 
emotional old priest was talking I watched your face, 
and I may say that this gracious lady here, your wife, did 
the same, and we both came to the conclusion that you 
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were then and there making up your mind to go back to 
France in order to effect the rescue of Mfdamfde 
Samt-Lucque and her children. That is so, is it not? » 
He looked up enquiringly at Blakeney, trying to read 
m his somewhat clumsy way what went on behind tho“ 
deep-set blue eyes wiA them far-away look of absorption 

Sp"" How coiS he 

tell . How could anyone guess the workings of this 

Klf-centred mind intent on one thing and Le only 
the fulgent of that one purpose? Indeed Blakene/s 
gaze at this moment, though fixed on his royal fSnd 
was obviously ur^eemg. It took in nothing of tSse 
luxurious surroundings in happy England the ease 
comfort and the peace. It Scoie 
over there m France where a helpless woman and mo 
innocent children would soon be facing death unleJs 

Unf bought a happy smile came curling round hk 
lips, and a great sigh not only of longinp' but of resolve 
rose from out the depths of his heart. The smile Hno’- 
eied until he sa.w Marguerite’s lovely face turned appeal- 
ingly up to his, saw her sweet mouth a-quiver^^th 

tear^. Then the smile faded from his lips, and a kind 
of grey veil seemed to spread right over^h s face Sr 
one moment only. Just a few seconds and that look 
was gone, the grey veil lifted by some ghostly hand 
Back came the smile and with it the merry laugh which 
proclaimed high animal spirits and a carefree hfart 

sternly. listening?” the Prince demanded 

Highness’s commands.” 

ordering i 

4^^“ SvaLf”" ““ 

hm'S^ sS«s“' ‘■oomed 
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''Well! You may hunt till the frost begins again if 
you like. But it is Bath or the Shires^ understand.” 

"Your Highness would not forbid me to hunt then?” 

"Certainly not.” 

"Yet you 'would forbid me to go after a deadlier 
quarry than the fox. You deign to tell me that I may 
hunt till the frost begins again. And I will obey you^ 
sit', and run a pack of wolves to earth who are after an 
unfortunate woman and two defenceless children. I 
will hunt them down and redeem my solemn word to a 
man who is brealdng his heart at thought of what his 
wife and little children must endure in tlie hands of 
inhuman brutes. You would not forbid me to hunt the 
fox, sir. He has done nothing more heinous than rob 
a hem'oost or two. Then why should I run him to 
earth and let the wolves have their way?” 

"Sport, man, sport!” His Highness broke in im- 
patiently; "Fox-hunting is the noblest sport on earth, 
and methought you were a sportsman.” 

"And ril back my favourite sport against any that 
has ever been invented for whipping up the blood of a 
man and making him feel akin to the gods. And now 
in winter with the keen air fanning one’s cheeks, with 
the night wrapping you round with its sable mantle, with 
woman or cliild clinging to you, their weak arms holding 
tightly to your waist, with human wolves behind you, 
while you ride for dear life through unknown country, 
riding, riding, not knowing where you may land, out 
of one death-trap into another, that, Your Highness, is 
the sport for me. I have tasted of it and so I know. 
Ask Ffoulkes, ask Tony, ask any of the others, heroes 
they, every one of them. Fine men all, brave men, 
and all of them obeying my slightest command. Sport, 
sir! Had you but tasted it once, you w^ould never ask 
me to forgo it again!” 

Never once did Blakeney raise his voice while he spoke. 
It never even shook. But the words came tumbling 
out of his mouth with the rapidity of running water. 
His voice while it was pitched low and as if muffled, 
became more sonorous, more vibrant, compelling atten- 
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tion vwth the overwhelming force of the pm 
He was looking straight out before him 
thrown back seeing as it were the vision wi 
invoked : the loneliness, 
those weak arms clinc' ' 
thunder of hoofs behind him, 
of wolves in pursuit, and the ’i 
mayhap had marked him for 
gay adventurer! Ride on! 
myn but theirs, the weak, th 
lyide on ! Ride on ! while 
lingers and the first grey strea 
mtli its light. Ride! gaUy ri 
hoofs behind you grows weak« 
and the breath of human wok 
lost in the odour of the frosty 

adventurer born, tlie reckless gambler readv 
his life against any odds of 
thing save the thrifl of the Lo^nt 
compelled to yield to the nner>r. * even love is 

at throat and wriste ^ 

bog. „ cow^ libe” 

»f E»SW. 

his roval commands i^^? futile 

of thi's Jsl^Zv the inspired words 

■poaBng.theaioe ot^p^^"' ^ 

would atoos. aeeuoV 


, the blackness of the night and 
iging round his waist. Hearing the 
j scenting the hot breath 
approach of death which 
its own. Ride on, thou 
x* or dear life, not your 
e innocent, the helpless. 
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mission here expounded that must surely have its 
inspiration from the God of Love Himself. 

After a time the silence, broken only by the solemn 
ticking of a monumental clock over the mantelpiece, 
became strangely oppressive. It seemed as if Fate had 
taken her stand at the gambler’s elbow and defied the 
two opponents — the wife, the friend — ^who pitted their 
weakness against her strength. Blakeney himself was 
the first to break in with his shy laugh and a quaint 
ejaculation: 

“ Good Lord ! It must be that demmed punch getting 
into my head. Will Your Highness forgive me?” 

Forgive you? What have I to forgive?” 

"‘Disobedience to royal commands for one thing, sir. 
The way IVe made a fool of myself for another.” 

“You are determined to go then?” 

“Would Your Highness have an English gentleman 
break his solemn word?” 

“The risks are too great, my friend,” the Prince im 
sisted. “ You are getting too well known over there. And 
you will be up against a woman this time, remember.” 

“Marvellous thought, isn’t it, sir?” 

“And women have sharper vision than men.” 

“I hope this one has. If she is as stupid as my old 
friend Chauvelin she won’t give us a good run for our 
money.” 

“Percy,” the Prince protested, “you are incorrigible,” 

And thus was the incident closed, the interview at an 
end. Soon Blakeney begged permission to take his 
leave. He had ordered his coach to be brought round 
to Carlton House Terrace for he knew that there was 
nothing Marguerite loved better than a drive through 
the night air after ball or rout in a stuffy atmosphere. 

The major-domo was summoned to see that the coach 
was duly at the gate. For a few minutes while Sir Percy 
went to have a last look at his horses Marguerite was left 
alone with the Prince of Wales. He took hold of her 
hand and raised it deferentially to his lips. 
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‘‘I have done my best Lady Blakeney,” he pleaded. ' 
mured ® grateful. Your Highness,” she mui 

He went on with unusual solemnity ; 

4 ® religious man, gracious lady, but to-nigh 

I mil implore the good God, on my knees, to guard yS 
husband from any kind of danger.” ^ 

Mter Blakeney and his wife had left, the Prince o: 
Wales remained for a long time absorbed in a kind a 
contemplation. He had seldom if ever been so moved 
as he had been t^mght by the stripping naked of a soul 
-the sold of his friend whom he had never truly under- 

Slorfoe W i ‘t" voluptuary, the hedonist, 
telt tor Jie fiist—perhaps the only time in his life— a 

va^e longing, almost an envy of that spirit which 
animated the pemonaUty of the Scarlet Pimpernel, and 

SILa°rv^for'Sfffif'^ harchhips and the selflessness 
necessary for the fdfilment of a self-imposed duty an 
overfowing cup of happiness and of joy. ^ 

L- her persuasive eloquence,” he murmured 

to himself, when foe tune came to retire for foe night 
He was thinking of Marguerite, and foe futile appeal fhe’ 
poor woman, would also make to keep her befoved froS 
fulfilhng tnat duty which m this case might so easily 

5 '' one slight nfschance and 

one of the most precious lives in foe land would be 

sacrificed on foe altar of an ideal. “ 


CHAPTER IX 

the bitter lesson 

Marguerite had hardly spoken a word durin- 
mtemew be^een her hUand andZ royM^ 

fire i"!? rf hames of foe 

file and hstemng, listemng while torturing anxiety 

0 »gnawmga.ierl„arL Nor did *e 
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drive back to their home in Richmond. She loved the 
drive and to-night the air— which was damp and soft 
and had brought about the thaw— was sweet and invig- 
orating. The four greys seemed to have the devil in 
their legs and Percy had another in his sensitive hands. 
He drove at breakneck speed over the cobblest<mes of 
suburban London, and over the squelchy road by the 

” aS hour or so later Marguerite, having taken off her 
brocaded gown, donned a comfortable wrap and dis- 
missed her maids, went to find her husband in the 
library where she knew he would be sitting now working 
away and elaborating the plan w^ch he had forined 
for the rescue of Madame de Samt-Lucque and her 

The evening in the salon of the Duchesse de Ronce- 
vaux had been torture to Marguerite, for while the abbe 
spoke so eloquently of the Scarlet Pimj^rnel she ha 
detected every change in Percy’s face. Others present 
only saw in him the fashionable dandy, the foP’ 
nincomooop who readily allowed hinaself to be the butt 
of empty-headed women, but she, his wife, knew jus 
what was going on in his mind: she saw every subtle 
expression L the eyes, tiie flicker of the lids, the almost 
imperceptible set of his finn lips, and clenching of his 

^^But she never questioned him about his plans. She 
had learned the bitter lesson of waiting. She knew 
no power on earth— not even his love for her could 
move him once he had heard the call of innocents in 

distress. 


Just when she reached the bottom of the stmrs, &e 
Hbrary door was thrown open by Percy s confidential 
valet. She heard Percy’s voice from inside the room 
saying in French: “I will give you further instructiom 
in the morning.” A voice, unknown to her, replied . 
“At your commands, milor’.” 

A small, spare man dressed in sober black came out of 
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the room followed by the valet, who remained 
tion whilst Marguerite, in her turn, passed into 
libraiy. 

Percy was sitting at his desk with a map of Northern 
France spread out before him. He appeared to be trac- 
ing with one finger a route which he had marked out on 
it. At sight of that map and 
tion, a pitiful cry was wrung 
aching heart. She put her arms round 
mured in a desperate appeal : 

‘^Hf you love me do not go!” 

It was useless, of course. She knew that well enough. 
All he did was to take hold of her hands and press 
her soft palms against his lips. But his eyes soon 
wandered back to his desk. He picked up a paper on 
which were written a few lines in a small foreign- 
looking hand. 

Listen to this, m’dear,” he said softly. ‘‘Our loyal 
friend Ghartier of the Comedie Fran9aise has sent me the 
report I asked him for by special courier. You know 
how well informed he always is. He has such marvel- 
lous opportunities in the theatre and out of it. And this 
is what he says : 


‘“Ghauvelin has been summoned back to Paris. 
Is not expected to return to Mezieres for some time. 
Has reported to the G. of P.S. on the subject of the 
St. L\s. Gommittee is sending their most famous spy 
to track down the woman and her two children. His 
name is Andr^ Renaud. He will airive in M,, sol 
understand, sometime in February. Up to the hour 
of writing no trace has been found of the woman and 
children, but believed to be still in the province not 
far from M.’” 

He read the letter through quite slowly, as if he meant 
her to weigh every word. He then folded up the paper 
and slipped it in the inner pocket of his coat, murmuring 
softly the while : 

“A stage coach plies between Barlemont in Belgium 
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over the frontier to Mezieres, :, That ■ will , be the,; best 

route for us to follow/’ , i • i t. 

Percy,” she entreated, her voice choked with sobs, , 
Once again he pressed her soft palms to his lips. ^ 

Light of my life,” he said in a whisper close to 
her: ear,' *^pray to God that I may not get there too 
late ' ' 

“Percy,” she reiterated with infinite tenderness, “do 

not go.” , , 

She sank down on her knees. His arm rested on die 
arm of his chair. She laid her head down on it. Her 
hair fell in soft golden ripples all oven her neck and 
shoulders. She felt his hand gently stroking her hair. 

“Have no fear for me, my beloved, he said lightly, 
“those devils will never get me, I’ll swear. But I am 
sorry,” he added with a rueful smile, “that I shall not 
come to grips with my friend Ghauvelin this dme. 

Andre Renaud won’t be nearly so amusing. ^As tor 
Mam’zeile Guillotine . . . WeU ! A nous deux, Mam zelie. 
He paused, gave a light-hearted laugh and then said 

with sudden earnestness : , , , j , 

“Joy of my heart! Plave I not pledged my word to 

Saint-Lucque?” , i 

Yes' he had pledged his word. Marguerite knw 
that well enough, also that he had proudly asserted: 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel never fails.” _ 

Nor would he fail, of that Marguerite was convinced. 
Strange as it may seem she knew within herself even at 
this hour of torturing anxiety, that Madame de Saint- 
Lucque and the two litde girls would be brought safely 
to England — and that very soon. But it was his me, ms 
precious life, that was more and more certainly in 
ieopardy every time he went over to France. Ihs 
anonymity was no longer absolute. Putting his arch- 
enemy Ghauvelin aside, there must be quite a number ot 
others who would recognise him as the Scarlet Pmperi^i 
directly they saw him. Had he not spent weeks in the 
Gonciergerie prison, when those devils tried to starve 
him into revealing the whereabouts of the unfortunate 
litde Dauphin? His warders and tormentors saw him 



And the aay after next the social chronicle contained 
the announcement that Sir Percy and Lady Blakeney had 
left ftichmond on a visit to friends in Leicestershire 
where they intended staying while the mild weather 
lasted. For the next t\\^enty-four hours this somewhat 
sudden departure of these two leaders of fashion gave 
ample food for gossip over the coffee-cups. But every« 
one agreed that Sir Percy was eccentric. No one 
really knew how to take him, or Lady Blakeney for the 
matter of that. And then there were other matters to 
gossip about : the probable marriage of the Prince of 
Wales in the near future for one thing: the last phase of 
the trial of Warren Blastings for another. 

And of course the Prince of Dandies and his lady 
would soon be back, for the thaw was not likely to last 






BOOK THREE 


CHAPTER X 

A UNIQUE PERSONAGE 

There is actually no authentic portrayal in existence of 
Ciabrielle Damiens, the daughter of the “regicide,” who 
was known during the early days of the revolution 
throughout the province of Artois as “Mam’zelle Guillo- 
tine. The only inkling one has of what she probably 
looked like comes from a sketch attributed to Louis 
David, at that time Director of Fine Arts and member 
of the National Convention. It is without doubt, like 
all^ David’s work, an idealised representation of that 
odious, if remarkable woman. Even through the artist’s 
pure and classical treatment of his subject, the woman’s 
coarseness, not to say brutality, is apparent in the low 
forehead, the wide flat nostrils, the prominent eyes be- 
neath the heavy brows, and above all in the fuU thick 
bps slightly parted, displaying a row of teeth sharp 
and long like the fangs of a wolf. 

^ Nevertheless, one or two intimate chronicles of the 
Irae assert that Gabrielle Damiens had une beauti de 
Thus might a Queen of Darkness be beautiful. 
Her figure was tall and well-proportioned suggesting 
great physical strength, and though her dark eyes 
seldom betrayed any emotion save of fury or hatred, 
her coarse lips would sometimes part in a smile, not of 
joy but of sensual pleasure which fascinated when it 
did not repel. Women, even the most ignoble harpies 
of this revolutionary period hated and feared her, but 
men like Marat and Danton looked upon her as the 
^ch-fiend of 4e revolution and worshipped her as 
those of tlieir kind worshipped the devil. 

It was said of that inhuman monster Marat that he 

had been passionately in love with her. 
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Gabrielle Damiens occupied an apartment in what 
had been until a year ago the episcopal palace in 
Mezeires. The bishop was now deposed. He was in 
hidings so it was thought, somewhere in the forest, 
looked after surreptitiously by a few faithful peasants of 
the district, who did this act of charity at risk of their 
lives. The revolutionary government took over the 
palace, stripped it of everything of value that happened 
to be in it, desecrated the chapel and converted the fine 
reception-rooms on the ground floor into offices^ for the 
use of the local Committee of Public Safety, which now 
held its sittings in what had been the bishop’s private 
oratory. 

The floor above was assigned to Citizeness Gabrielle 
Damiens at her special request for her private residence. 
It was her friend Maximilian Robespierre, one of the 
most proininent members in the Convention who^ had 
obtained fbr her the position of Public Executioner 
in his native Province of Artois. The story of how a 
woman came to be appointed to such an odious post was 
a curious one. When Gabrielle Damiens was liberated 
from the Bastille after sixteen years’ incarceration, and 
when full recollection came to her of how and by whose 
influence she came to be arrested, her one dominating 
thought v/as Revenge. Her mind, which had always 
been active, concentrated on schemes to accomplish that 
one supreme object. All sorts of different plans pre- 
sented themselves before her in turn — spying, denuncia- 
tions, underground work of every sort and kind she 
rejected them all. Her diabolic temperament thirsted 
not for revenge only but for the actual blood of her 
enemies, of Saint-Lucque who had engineered her in- 
carceration in the Bastille, a living tomb in which she 
spent the best sixteen years of her life. And ^ Saint 
Lucque, it seems, was married and happy with his wife 
and young children. At thought of them Gabrielle 
Damiens became like those legendary vampires thirsting 
for the life-blood of the entire brood. 

But how to attain her heart’s desire? Gabrielle 
thought and thought and gradually a plan formed 
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itself in her mind. A scheme. Only a vision at first 
but with the possibility of becoming a realisation, more 
wonderful, more stupendous than anything that had 
ever ' been : done before. She saw herself like Samson 
of Paris or Carrier of Nantes, the promoter and artisan 
of her own desires. She saw her hands, those large 
hands of hers with the short spatulate finger-tips dealing 
out death not vicariously but actually ; deaths w^hicli she 
had for years madly longed to witness. The guillotine i 
Why not? 

What a vision ! What if it became reality? She fore- 
saw difficulties, of course. Even in these topsy-turvy 
times a female wielder of the guillotine had not yet been 
thought of. But Robespierre was her friend and so was 
Marat. They were men of influence and both had the 
same kind of temperament as herself, cruel, vengeful 
and unscrupulous. It is to them that she turned. They 
whom she presently consulted, whose prestige she 
invoked. She was sure of Robespierre’s approval. And 
Marat . . .? Well, Marat would come to heel like a 
snarling dog whatever she demanded of him. A flash 
of her eyes, a touch of her hand and he became her 
slave. 

She sent for those two men one day. There was a 
short recess in the sittings of the Convention at the 
time and Robespierre had taken the opportunity of 
going down to his native province of Artois on business 
of his own, whilst Marat at Gabrielle’s summons posted 
at once from Paris as he would have done from the 
furthest confines of France if she had called to him. 

And so they came to her apartment which had once 
been a saintly bishop’s oratory, and Gabrielie Damiens, 
'‘the regicide’s daughter,” stood before them, tall, spare, 
admirably poised. She was dressed like a man, in 
crimson shirt and breeches: the sleeves of her shirt were 
rolled up to display her muscular arms, her bare feet 
were thrust into sabots. 

“Do I not look like a man?” she challenged them. 
Robespierre nodded assent. Marat measured her 
with a tigerish glance. 
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^'Mam’zelie Guillotine, what?^' he murmured 
raucously. 

''You call me Gabriel Damiens/' the woman went on, 
"and you will present me to your committees as the son, 
not the daughter of Francois Damiens who was tortured 
and put to death by cowardly aristos to conceal their own 
misdeeds. You will explain that I was imprisoned in 
the Bastille for sixteen years for being my father's son. 
A good story eh?" she concluded defiantly. 

"Excellent!" was Maximilien Robespierre's curt com- 
ment whilst Mai'at looked her up and down and gave 
a harsh laugh. 

"You’ll get found out pretty soon, ma belle , he 
said. 

The woman shrugged: "Would that matter? ' she 
retorted. "If I do my work well, which I certainly 
will, tliey will be satisfied and not care whether I am 
man or woman," 


And so it came to pass that the Frovince ot Artois 
boasted of that unique personage, a female executioner. 
She did not get found out till after those awful days in 
September when two hundred helpless prisoners were 
massacred in the prisons of Paris and in the surging 
crowd the murderers had their clothes torn off thek 
backs. "Gabriel Damiens," summoned from Artois 
by Danton to give a hand in the butchery, accomplished, 
they said, prodigies of patriotic ardour, by slaying no 
fewer than twenty women with "his" own hand. The 
revolutionary government, overruled at the time by 
the Extremists, desired to reward those who had served 
it well on that horrible occasion and Gabrieile Damiens 
had her reward by seeing her appointment confirmed as 
Public Executioner in the Province of Artois, despite her 
sex. She had not over-estimated her valour when she 



said to Her friends ; I’U do 'my work well ! They will be 
satisfied xvith me.” ^ 

And tbey were. Gabrielle I 3 amienSj wbenever tbe 
guillotine in the Province happened to be idle, filled in 
her time with public speaking. The days were already 
dawTiing when the tigers of the revolution were ready to 
devour one another. Denunciation against one party 
was eagei ly listened to by the other. Extremists wqtc 
at the throats of the Moderates. Failing them they 
were at one another’s. Not one man who had been 
foolhardy enough to throw himself into the vortex of 
public life felt that his head was safe upon his shoulders 
and the daughter of Francois Damiens “the regicide’’ 
saw to it that those who were avowedly or covertly her 
enemies became the victims of those who were her friends. 

She had a caustic tongue and great power of oratory.' 
Inflamed by her passions of hate and revenge she knew 
how to sway tlie populace by fierce attacks on those who 
had incurred her wrath. She would stand, as GaTm-lU 
Desmoulins had done four years before in Paris, on a 
table in the public park, holding a pistol in each band • 
her harsh voice would ring out above the heads of the 
crowd gathered round her improvised rostrum. She 
knew, none better, how to pilloiy^ aristas and capitalists 
in die face of this poor, half-starved multitude, as poten- 
tial assassins ready to sell the Republic to foreign 
usurers for gold. They would listen spell-bound, shiver- 
ing under their miseralaie rags, a prey to a nameless fear 
01 coming events which would mean death for them 
and probably starvation for their wives and children. ’ ' 
And Gabrielle, feeling that she held these people by the 
magic of her eloquence, would stand there witli 
eyes her cropped hair standing up on end around her 
head like a disordered mane, a blood-red flush covering 
her face like_ a veil. To the men her fascination soon 
became irresistible. When she spoke she could do ivith 
mem what she liked, twist them round her little finger. 
tier lace had in it at times an almost demoniac expres- 
sion She was no longer young, and loneliness, semi- 
starvation for sixteen years in the BastiUe had robbed 
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■ BAFFLED - ■ 

Close upon a year had gone by since Gabrieile Daniiens 
had donned male attire, and exercised the gruesome 
profession of Public Executioner. A year during which 
her hatred for an entire caste must— -one would have 
thought— have been appeased to a certain extent, for 
in the Province of Artios, through its proximity to the 
capital where the storm of revolution raged more furi- 
ously than elsewhere, the guillotine wielded by her 
hand had been at work day after day, and noble heads, 
intellectual and saintly heads, had fallen like corn under 
the harvester’s scythe. But Gabrielle’s blood-lust knew 
no appeasement yet. Pier desire for vengeance de- 
manded the death of those who had ruined her life and 
made of it for sixteen years a real hell upon earth. It 
was Saint-Lucque now Marquis of that name, it was his 
wife and his children on whom Gabrieile had concen- 
trated the full venom of her wrath. It was for their 
blood that her very soul had thirsted ever since she 
had been turned out of the Bastille a free woman, 
physically free, but an abject slave to her passions. Ever 
since that day she had worked for their destruction, had 
put spies on their track when they left their chateau in 
Artois and became wanderers on the face of France as 
so many of their kindred had done. At last the spies had 
run the head of the house to earth, he and his son, a 
boy of fourteen, who were hiding in the little village of 
Orcival close to Rocroi, under the protection of the old 
cure of the parish who had not yet been dispossessed of 
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his benefice owing to the affection in which he was held 

by the village folk. 

The old man had been expecting dispossession, with 
It arrest and the inevitable guillotine. It was the usual 
fate 01 those servants of God who were prepared to ^ive 
up their lives rather than fail in their spiritual duties to 

their fioci^. He had been tutor to the younff Vicomte dp 


&aim-Lucque, and had gladly given shelter under his 

roo. to Monsieur le Marquis and the boy, while Madame 


m anotiier corner ot the province not far from the Belgian 
irontier. Ihe blow fell with such suddenness that 
neither Monsieur le Marquis and his son, nor the priest 
himself were able to escape arrest : they were incarcer- 
ated in police commissariat of Mezieres and the follow- 

ing day fouBd them on the way to Paris for trial on a 
cha^e of high treason against the RepubKc. This was 
lor Gabrielle Damiens the happiest day she had experi- 
enced for the past twenty years. Trusting in her 
powers of persuasion, she had no doubt that she could 
induce the authorities up in Paris to aUow the execution 
oi the three amtos to take place in M6zite. “ It would ” 
me argued in a letter which she wrote to the Public 
Prosecutor, “help to quell certain subversive tendencies 
in the provmce, and demonstrate as nothing else could 
do the power and the determination of the Republic to 
deal mercilessly with traitors and counter-revolutionists ” 
Twenty-four hours later the blow came crashing 
down over her fondest hopes. The coach which con- 
veyed the ansjos to Paris was held up by highwaymen 
the late ^ternoon m tlie forest of Mezite. The 
bngands had commenced operations bv cutting the 
mddle-^rths under the bellies of the soldiers’ horses, 
had held a pistol at the driver’s head and driven away 
the coacn^ under cover of the gathering night. The 

wa Liem was not yet known. But Gabrielle was 
not deceived by the story. She knew well enough 
hat the pseudo-highwaymen were none other than the 
ganj, of English spies who were the avowed enemies 
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of revolutionary France and spent their time in endeav- 
ouring to cheat the Republic of her right to punish 
the traitors who had conspired against her safely. 
In that endeavour be it said those abominable spies 
always succeeded. The escape of the ci-devant aristos 
and of the priest Prud’hon was a case in point. 

Fuming with rage like a wild beast baffled and foiled 
of its prey, Gabrielle Damiens appeared before the local 
Committee of Public Safety, in sitting the morning after 
the outrage, spouting forth invective and abuse, coupled 
Vvith threats which caused every man there to put his 
hand up to his cravat. Every member of the august 
assembly endeavoured to fasten the responsibility of the 
affair on his nearest neighbour, and tempers ran high 
while Gabrielle raged and stormed like a harpy. 

The sergeant who had been in charge of the escort 
received a full measure of censure and vituperation. He 
had given a detailed account as far as he was able of the 
extraordinary event from the moment Vv^hen the first 
pistol-shot was fired and the words ‘‘Halt and deliver!” 
rang suddenly out of the gloom. This was immediately 
followed by a general melee, and when a few minutes 
later the coach was incontinently driven away and he 
and the troopers were on the point of re-mounting they 
found that their saddle-girths had been tampered with 
and they, not being circus-riders were unable to give 
chase. 

“With that infernal din going on,” the unfortunate 
man went on to explain, “with pistols cracking all the 
time, with hoarse words of command from the unseen 
foe, with the plunging and rearing of horses and the 
creaking of coach-wheels, I could not get my men to 
hear me. They had drawn their sabres but found that 
in the narrow road, with the thicket on either side and 
with the fast-gathering gloom they could not use their 
arms without fear of wounding their horses or their 
comrades. Not one of us had actually seen the attackers, 
they seemed to have emerged out of the gi'ound, and 
at once to have vanished again. Rain and sleet were 
lashed into our faces by the wind. It was hell and 
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pandemonium, I assure you, citizens. You may send me 
to the pillotme, but all I could say before my iudees 
would be to repeat the story that I have told you now 

which IS the truth/’ ’ 

The sergeant was not sent to the guiUotine for the 
simple reason that revolutionary France, now at war 
with naif Europe had need of all the man-power she 
could muster. High-placed officers might be put to 
death -ivithout compunction for they were aristas and 
therefore traitors to the Republic, but men like this 
wTctched sergeant were trained soldiers, and they were 
of tlie people, nor could they very well be spared The 
man, then, was kept in gaol for a week: he was brow- 
beaten and kept in constant fear of death, until the 
Committee of Public Safety was satisfied that his spirit 
was sufficiently broken, after which, he was sent ^th 
\yntten orders to the General commanding the revolu- 
nonmy troops in tlie eastern provinces that he be put 
m the thickest of the fight so that he might have a 
chance of showing his mettle and redeeming by out- 
standing bravery his tarnished reputation. 

« supposed that out there 

on the Belgian front he spent many a sleepless night 
brooding over the extraordinary events of that memor- 
able ^ternoon, and that the story of the mysterious 
English spies and their legendary cliief was told and 
retold many a time round the bivouac fires, together with 
several additions and improvements to 


CHAPTER xn 

CHAUVELIN TAKES A HAND 

A FEW da^ later in the luxurious apartment on the 
first floor of the episcopal palace Gabrielle Damiens was 
pacing up and down the floor like a hungry panther 



- , . ■ ■ . 5 , 

Still innocent of grey, stood out all round her head in 

crazy tangle, for she had been pulling at it *with both 
hands whenever a fresh access of rage got beyond her 
control Hoarse ejaculations found their way from time 
to time through her quivering lips. She would then 
pause by the centre table, pick up a bottle and pour 
some of its contents into a glass. The liquid was 
clear like water. But it was w^ater only in name: 
eau de vie, water of life, Gabrielle drank it down at one 
gulp. 

"'The fools P' she muttered thickly after she had 
drunk; ""the cowards!” 

And then she went on: ""If I had my way with 
them ...” 

""You would deprive the armies of the Republic of 

number of good soldiers,” a quiet voice here broke 
in. ""Is that it?” 

""Bali!” the woman retorted, ""the armies have no 
use for cowards 1 ” 

The man who had spoken was sitting by the table, 
with elbows resting thereon. His long claw-like fingers 
were interlocked and made a support for his chin. He 
was a small spare man who would have appeared insig- 
nificant but for his pale, sunken eyes, which now and 
flashed with a cold, glittering light like those of a 
cat on the prowl in the night. He was dressed in sober 
black and wore his dark hair tied at the nape of the 
neck with a black bow. 

"" It is not like you, Gitizeness Damiens,” he went on, 
‘th a sarcastic curl of his thin lips, "" to brood over 
the past.” 

The woman shrugged. 

""I would have liked to have the handling of that 
sergeant’s head,” she admitted. 

""Of course you would,” the man responded, with a 
note of irony in his even voice. He paused for a moment 
two, his pale eyes fixed on Gabrielle and then went 
on coolly : 

""But you would rather have the handling of the 
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ci^deimnt Marquise de Saiut-Lucque , and her daughters. 
Am I not right?,’’ , , 

Gabrieile' imade no immediate response to this. She 
had come, to, a .halt, in .the middle 'of the room with a' 
half-filled glass of eau de vie in her hand,, which she was 
. on the point of conveying to her lips. At the. name,: 

she ' suddenly became ' as .if petrified. She 
stood absolutely stilLwith the. glass in her ..hand'' half-way 
up to her. lips, rigid , as a, granite ..statue, .'Her .face w^as 
entirely expressionless', like a death-mask, her , eyes were , 
glassy, her lips were pressed tightly together. The man ; 
noted all this and smiled. .It was a complacent, satisfied' ■ 

, kind of smile, and his head nodded up and down once 
or twice. ■ 

‘‘I am right, am I not, cidzeness?” he reiterated after 
a moment or two. 

Gabrieile, drank down die eau de vie. Life appeared to 
come back into her eyes. She put the glass dovm and ; 
sank into a chair as if exhausted, passed, her o:utspread,' 
fingers through her tousled hair, gave a deep sigh, and.; 
said finally^:,' ;, , 

*^Ch'auveiin, if . you 'm woman again, I 

believe I should' strangle':. you.”" 

Chauvelin gave a dry chuckle. 

*‘As bad as that, citizeness?” he queried, 

‘'And worse,” she retorted. 

“And useless, shaU we say?’Vthe m went on flip- 
pantly. “My death would .serve' no purpose ■ as far. 
as you are concerned, and it would be good old Sanson 
of Paris who w’ould have the handling of your handsome 
head.” 

He paused a moment, his ' - pale -eyes fixed on the 
woman as a, .snake ' fixes its . eyeS' on.' the prey it covets. . 
She said nothing either. Her mouth was set in a line 
of obstinacy and her eyes still glowered with fury. And 
so there was silence between these two, while up on the 
wall the old white-faced clock ticked away the seconds 
of time with irritating monotony. Chauvelin picked up 
a long quill, held it between two claw-like fingers and 
toyed with it, tap-tapping _ it against the table. Pie 
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never took his eyes off her, noted every quiver of her 
overstrung nerves, and the power of his own seif-control 
over her unruly temper. As soon as he was satisfied 
that he had obtained a certain mastery over her he 
resumed : 

‘"Do not let us quarrel, citizeness,®’ he said, with 
smooth urbanity, “or bandy empty threats. We have 
need of one another, you and I, as I wall presently show 
you ... if you will listen to me.’’ 

And as she still remained obstinately silent he added 
more insistently : 

“Will you listen, citizeness?” 

Whereupon she replied sullenly: 

“ I am listening. What is it you w^ant? ” 

“Nothing but your attention for the moment.” 

“Weil? Goon.” 

“I am about to give you sound advice, and I know 
that you do not usually take advice kindly. But will 
you make an exception in my favour, circumstances 
being what they are?” 

“Well!” she rejoined wdtli a shrug; “I sent for you, 
didn’t I? It wasn’t in order to get you to make love 
to me.” 

Chauvelin ignored the gibe and went on placidly: 

“The escape of the three aristos through the agency 
of those damnable English spies is a nasty blow, not 
only for you personally, citizeness, but a blow to the 
prestige of all the local autliorities of this province. 
That is so, is it not? ” 

As she gave no reply, he continued in the same suave, 
urbane tone: 

“You will also admit, citizeness, that a repetition of 
such an incident would gravely compromise the reputa- 
tion, not to say the lives of all the members of your 
local government.” 

He paused for a moment or two, and then added with 
ironic emphasis: 

“Including yours, Mam’zelle Guillotine.” 

He no longer waited for her to speak. He could read 
tlie workings of her mind as he would an open book, 
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knew that she cared for nothing at this moment, except 
the sausfaction of her vengeful hate, and that he would 
get nothing out of her until he had finally succeeded in 
persuading her that her interests and her desires were 
identical with his. And so he went on : 

1 hat is why, citizeness, you and I must become allies 
—not enemes. Your one desire in life, now that Saint- 
L/UCCjue mmseif has escaped youj is to bring" the rest of* 
the family the wife and the two remaining children 
—to justice. My one aim so long as I have breath in 
my body left will be to lay the English spies and their 
cmei, the Scarlet Pimpernel, by the heels.” 

Gabrieile gave a shrug. “Pshaw!” she muttered 
contemptuously. What cared she about Chauvelin’.s 
grudge against the English spies? Give her the Saint- 
Lucque woman and her two brats and let Chauvelin 
deal with that legendary Scarlet Pimpernel as best he 
could. She for one did not believe in his existence at ail. 

I care nothing about your English spies,” she said 
presently. ‘ Give me the Saint-Lucque brood ...” 
“You’ll never get them, citizeness,” he retorted with 
“while the Scarlet Pimpernel is alive.” 

Bah!” 

“Never!” he reiterated forcibly. 

Well! You have tried often enough to get him 

my good man, and you have failed every time, haven’t 

you,* ; , 

^ genius. A devil, if you 

hxe. So far he has baffled me. I am willing to adkt 

my many fa^ures. But I’ll not fail this time if you, 
citizeness, will help me.” ^ 

a loud, prolonged, mirthless 

“So that’s it, is it? ” she rapped out harshly. “I am 
to be the tool of your selfish intrigues.” 

brought her clenched 

fist banging down upon the table. 

hurling vituperation 
X smooth-tongu^ man, 

who sat quietly by aUowing the flood of her wrath to 
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pass unchallenged over his head: “it is not for me and 
my just cause that you are setting your crooked mind 
at work. Allies indeed! Friends! You care nothing 
for the punishment of traitors like that Saint-Lucque 
brood; all you think of is your petty revenge on the 
man who has made a fool of you, that creature of your 
own imagination— the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

She sank back into the chair, pausing for want of 
breath, for she had gTadually raised her voice to a 
strident pitch, screaming at Ghauvelin, who for once in 
his life was completely dumbfounded. He had not 
expected this outburst, had apparently not read quite 
deeply enough into the workings of this half-demented 
woman’s mind, a woman whom, by the way, he heartily 
despised but whom he believed to have so completely 
mastered drat she would be as putty in his hands. In 
point of fact, she was right when she said that he cared 
nothing about the Saint-Lucque women, except as a 
means to his ends. It was the Scarlet Pimpernel he 
wanted to destroy and he had set his brain to work to 
devise a trap into which that chivalrous dandy would 

be fated to fall. „ n -, 

For the moment, however, he allowed the Ml noon 
of Gabrielle’s vituperations to flow unchecked over his 
head. He was not the man to be intimidated by the 
fury of any w'oman, not even of this one who had the 
reputation'of always getting the better of those who were 
bold enough to oppose her. He remained silent for the 
moment, with pale eyes fixed upon the irate harpy, his 
long, thin fingers drumming a tattoo upon the table-top. 
Soon, however, a thin, sarcastic smile curled around M 
lips, and when Gabrielle came to a halt, panting with 

exhaustion, he put in calmly : 

“Are you not rather unjust towards me now, citizen- 
ess? You accuse me of scheming for the destruc- 
tion of the Scarlet Pimpernel rather tlian for the pun- 
ishment of three arisios. But let me remind you 
tliat while that audacious spy and his accursed league 
are at large they will never allow the Saint-Luccpie 
women to be tried and condemned either here or m 
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Paris. Never! They will plan their rescue, wherever 
they may be, and they will succeed in snatching them 
from under your nose, whatever you may do, even 
from the very steps of your guillotine/’ 

He paused, letting his words sink into the %voman’s 
consciousness, and he had the satisfaction of noting 
that comprehension of his point of view did gradually 
filtrate into her mind. The look of rage slowdy faded 
out of her eyes and her breath came and went more 
slowly through her parted lips. Presently she said with 
amazing calm: 

‘‘Yes! I see what 3/ou mean, and I dare say you are 
right. It would be the death of me if those women 
slipped through my fingers in the end,” 

‘^They w’-on’t,” Ghauvelin rejoined decisively, ‘‘once 
you have those English spies out of the way, and do 
not forget, citizeness, diat the capture and death of 
the Scarlet Pimpernel will be a political event of the 
first magnitude and that you will reap as rich a reward 
as has ever been bestowed on any woman or man 
before.” 

He could no longer be in doubt now that he held 
her attention. Her expressive face showed plainly that 
she was listening, listening eagerly, and that it rested 
with him to hold her attention to the end and to force 
his will upon her. His will! She must bow to it. 
She must! His plan was so fine, so perfect! So certain 
of success. But he must have her co-operation. With- 
out it he could not succeed. What a humiliation for 
this master-sleuth, this incomparable tracker of spies, 
to see himself dependent on a woman’s whim for what 
meant his whole future, probably his life! 

Ah, well! Ends had justified the means in many 
intrigiies before now. Mentally, Ghauvelin had counted 
liis cards and could v/ell be satisfied that he held the 
ace of trumps. Leaning well forward, with forearms 
resting on the table and hands clasped, he took, as it 
were, a final survey of this woman on whom so much 
depended. She sat opposite to him, lounging in an 
armchair, one leg crossed over the other, her hands 
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thrust in the pockets of her breeches. She was the 
first to speak. 

'‘Well ! ” she said, "what about that wonderful scheme 
of yours? Your tongue does not seem, to be as glib 
as usual, I am thinking.’* 

"I want to put the matter as briefly as I can before 
you, citizeness,” Chauvelin gave answer; "but first of 
all, tell me, do you know where the Saint-Lucque 
women are hiding?” 

"No, I don’t,” she replied curtly. 

"Why not?” 

“Because I am surrounded by fools and cowards: 
traitors I call them. . . . The Committee and their 
sleuths are all alike. . . . Dolts, I tell you.” 

“Obviously then, if your own people cannot track 
those aristos we have got to find someone who can.” 

“ I won’t have a stranger meddling here, you know,” 
Gabrielle snapped out quickly; "I sent for you because 
it is you I want. Why cannot you . . ,?” 

Chauvelin gravely shook his head. 

“Impossible, citizeness.” 

“Why?” 

“ I have been summoned back to Paris, and I must 
return immediately. It is a matter connected with the 
arrest of a ci-demnt w^ho was intimately 

acquainted with the Capet family. The Committee of 
Public Safety fear the intervention of the English spies 
on her behalf. They have sent for me,” he reiterated 
solemnly, “and I must go.” 

"1 can arrange that,” she retorted with her usual 
arrogance. 

He shook his head once again. 

"It would be the guillotine for us both,” he rejoined, 
"if owing to any failure on my part or to any interference 
from you, the ci’-devant sewing-maid were spirited away 
by the Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

He gave a short dry laugh and added : 

"I don’t know what you feel about it, citizeness, but 
tliere are one or two things I want to do before my 
unworthy head rolls into old Sanson’s basket.” 



hate strangers,®^ she reasserted, mm 
through her teeth : will not have a sti 

^le man I have in my mind, ci tize 
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hate strangers,®® she reiterated sulk 
^ Yet, you admit that you cannot ti 
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Gabrklle gave no reply to that and for 
there was absolute silence in this room wh 
%v-cre busy scheming for the death of a h( 
and her innocent children. Absolute sil 
white-faced clock ticked on marking the p 
towards eternity. ^ 

“What’s the man’s name?” Gabrielle a 

I, °ne of the ablest men^. 

the Ghiei Commissariat in Paris,” was Ch 
answer. 

“And you are sure,” she insisted, "tha 
that hateful brood to earth?®® 

“Quite sure. He will bring his own 
With him and within three days you will 
the three women are in hiding.” 

“And twenty-four hours later we have 
lock and key,” she concluded with a sigh ol 
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“Don’t be a f ’ • 
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fool, Chauvehn,” she snapped out at 
you that I want the handling of 
women myself. Isn’t my guillotine 
: vermin? I tell von T will r^r^ir 
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to cause a sensation. In fact the greater the sensation 
the better it will suit my . , . our plan. After that let 
it be also known that the three women will be conveyed 
to Paris on a given day^ for trial and summary cop.dem- 
nation. Surely you can guess what will inevitably 
follow?” 

®'Ygu mean that the English spies . . .?” 

** Exactly, Flushed with their recent success, they 
will at once be on the warpath, devising a plan for the 
rescue of these so-called innocent victims of our wicked 
revolution.”- ■ 

‘‘Go on, man! Go on! I am getting interested.” 

“ For the journey to Paris— do not interrupt me again 
I pray you— you must choose just such another day as 
served the English spies so well in the case of the other 
Saint-Lucques and the priest— you want a mist or thin 
drizzle, lashing wind or driven rain. Do not have too 
big an escort: four to six men will sufHce. Having 
settled on the day you will have a diligence ready in the 
earliest dawn shuttered so that no one can get so much 
as a peep into the interior.” 

“You don’t want the crowd to see the prisoners 
inside the coach?” 

“ The prisoners will not be in the coach, citizeness.” 

“What do you mean? . . . not in the coach?” 

“In the coach, citizeness, there will be half a dozen 
picked men of your own local gendarmerie armed wdth 
pistols, ready to meet the surprise attack, which those 
English spies will of a certainty have engineered for, 
the rescue of the aristos.^' 

Gabrielle now was sitting quite still, with elbows on 
the table, her head resting against her hand. Her eyes 
W'ere aglow gazing straight out before her as if she were 
already seeing a vision of the drama which Chauvelin 
had so graphically foreshadowed. 

“I see it all,” she murmured after a minute or two. 

“You can rely on the Chief Commissary here, I 
suppose,” Chauvelin added, 

“He is my friend,” she replied curtly; “he will do 
what I want.” . 


ina 
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urn'^^ ® have his co-operation. 

Will you tell him to order the driver, who had best be 
■■ a trained soldier, to arrange a breakdown at twilight on 
. ■■ . tliC ' loneliest bit of road in the forest/^ ' 

That s simple enough as you sav, providinp' ” 

_ Prodding what?” Chauvelin' threw a quick an- 
xious glance at Gabrielle. Her maimer had suddenly 
change. A moment ago her enthusiasm 
had seemed at fever-pitch. The scheme was gi-and 
and certain of success. She saw it all in a .series of 
mental vision^ The coach coming to a halt, the spies on 
the watch. The sudden attack on the diligence filled 
with stalwarts armed to the teeth. Yes! armed to the 
teeth, bix to one or more. M very well, providini? 
they haa to <^al with an ordinary human being, say 
an eccentric Enghshman. Or the usual type of ad- 
venturous spy, out for money or promotion. But this 
man— this legendary creature with his impenetrable 
anonymity— this Scarlet Pimpernel ... 

Instinctively she shrugged, obviously in doubt, her 
expressive face showing an inkling almost of fear. Chau- 
vehn ivas sharp enough to note all this. Her doubts, 
her fears and the reason for both. He gave a harsh 

“ direct answer to her thoughts : 

Ikose inisgivings which I can see have reared their 
ugly heads m your mind are unworthy of you, citizeness. 
o people in this country have talked of the 

Scarkt Pimpernel as if he were some kind of super- 
human being bearing a charmed life, and those fools 
over in England are inclined to foster that belief. Now 

him and I give you my word that there is nothin? 

T and _ 

von 7 • • • his physical courage. But let me assure 

ha tp niore, citizeness, that the aristas whom you 

while he gave 

Gabnelle this assurance. She made no movement while 
he picked up his hat and cape and made a move towards 
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the door, but he was quite shrewd enough to note that at 
last his solemn words of warning had their desired 
effect. His hand had already hold of the latch when she 
spoke abruptly: 

Where are you going, Ghauvelin?*’ 

‘‘To intervie\v the Chief Commissary of your section 
. . . with your permission that is. . . . By the way, what 
is his name?’’ 

“Lescar.” 

“Weill I’ll go and have a talk with Citizen Lescar. 
I shan’t have the same difficulty with him as I had with 
you, citizeness,” he went on with a "wry smile. “There 
is a reward of ten thousand livres for the capture of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, if taken alive. The largest share 
of that will go to the Chief Commissary of the district 
in which the capture has taken place. I imagine that 
our friend Lescar will not be lacking in zeal.” 

“No,” Gabrielle returned with a mocking laugh; 
“money is the goad which moves you all.” 

“Perhaps,” Chauvelin was willing to admit. After 
which he asked : “ Is there anything else you wish me 
to do, citizeness?” 

“No,” she replied first and then said: “Yesi” 

“At your service, citizeness.” 

“You can tell those dolts up in Paris to send their 
sleuth down at once. We’ll see wiiat he can do.” 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE ENGLISH SPY 


The whole Province of Artois -was seething by now wth 
wratli at the audacity of the English spies, and during 
the long winter evenings, round homely firesides or 
cabaret tables, that masterstroke accomplished in the 
forest of Meziferes w-as discussed and commented on in 
all its aspects. 
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majority decided in favour of the plan being carried 
through, starting with the arrest of the Saint-Lucquc 
woman and her two daughters. They were to be the 
bait that must inevitably draw that league of dare-devils 
into the clever trap laid for them. 

Citizen Renaud who had earned his spurs as the most 
astute sleuth in the service of the Committee, second 
only to Citizen Chauvelin himself, was the man finally 
selected for this preliminary y/ork. The three aristos 
were in hiding somewhere between Mezieres and the 
Belgian frontier, where picked men of the revolutionary 
guard were on duty night and day as a living barrier 
against the escape of traitors over the border. Com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers were one and 
all ready to swear that no women had crossed the frontier 
into Belgium since last the aristos took flight from their 
old home and became wanderers in the land. The 
ci-devant Marquis and his son, together with a priest, had 
in due course been arrested, rescued and taken to 
England, while the three women had disappeared. 


CHAPTER XIV 


LE PARC AUX DAIMS 


In these days travellers whose calling or business took 
them through Arras and Mezieres to die Belgian frontier 
could not fail to note the derelict piece of land situated 
off the main road some two or three leagues before 
coming to Rocroi, The land still showed signs of 
having once been an extensive park surrounding a 
small chateau. The chateau in this year of the Republic 
was falling into ruins. It had been abandoned close 
on ten years ago, when the then owners, scenting the 
fast approaching revolutionary storm tried to sell it, 
failed after repeated efforts, and finally abandoned it, 
taking themselves and their goods over to their native 
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enacted in the year three of the Republic-— correspond* 
ing with our 1794 — a quiet little idyll of loyalty on the 
one hand and of courage on the other. 

At the earnest entreaty of his wife, and the advice of de- 
voted friends, Monsieur de Saint-Lucque, taking his young 
son with him, had sought shelter in Abbe IVud^'hon's 
presbytery, situated in a village in the vicinity of 
Rocroi; he confided his wife and two little daughters 
to the care of an old couple on whose loyalty he would 
have staked his life. The Guidals had been faithful 
servants of his family for close on half a century. They 
owned a small farm in the next village and were people 
to whom the unfortunate Saint-Lucque felt he could 
entrust with the utmost confidence those three women 
so dear to him. This occurred in the early autumn of 
1793, and for a time everything went well both in the 
presbytery and in the fami near Rocroi. But die 
trouble was that communication between the two places 
was fraught with so much danger that it had to be discon- 
tinued chiefly at the demand of old man Guidal. 

Weeks and months went by while the unfortunate 
Saint-Lucque nearly broke his heart with anxiety over 
his beloved wife and daughters and Madame de Saint- 
Lucque was equally distraught with grief at being 
parted from her husband and only son. ^ Matters, how- 
ever, unfortunate though they were, might have gone 
on a little while longer, had not Christmas come along. 
The kind-hearted old abbe determined on that solemn 
occasion to carry a message dirough to the farm. 

The inevitable happened. The old priest was way- 
laid by spies of the local Committee of Public Safety and 
caught in the act of carrying about with him papers of a 
suspicious nature. The immediate result of his well- 
meant action was a perquisition in the presbytery, 
followed by the arrest of Monsieur de Saint-Lucque 
with his young son, and also of the abbe himself^ the 
latter on a charge of harbouring aristos who were 
traitors to the Republic. 

But the cruel hand of fate had not done with striking 
at the unhappy Saint-Lucques yet. The law of the 
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next village, to the presbytery and in a flood of tears 
told the heart-rending tale to the kind old abbe. 

Before anything could be done, however, or any 
decision come to, the Marquis de Saint-Lucque, the 
little Vicomte and the abbe himself were arrested and 
dragged to Mezieres pending their being taken to Paris 
for trial and sentence. 

And when Marianne returned to the farm, she found 
that Madame de Saint-Lucque had left the house at dead 
of night with her two little children. 

She had put together a small bundle of primary 
necessities, had wrapped the children up in all the warm 
clothing she possessed, and holding each one by the 
hand, she 'wandered down the road in the direction of 
Mezieres. Where to go she knew not, only away, 
away from the danger of denunciation, of arrest and 
the awful, inevitable guillotine. Her two little girls! 
Innocent children! To think that there could be such 
inhuman beasts in the world, in this beautiful France, 
v/ho would injure them. Who would, Heavens above! 


There followed for the poor woman days of un- 
speakable misery ; days in which she heard her children 
cry out: Mainan fai faimr'' and was unable to give^ 
them food. Her children! days, when feeling herself 
tracked like a wild animal, she became a wanderer on 
tlie face of the . earth. The weather was cold, but, 
fortunately, it was dry. With the two little girls cling- 
inq* to her skirts she roamed down the country roads 
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MOund Rocroi getting as near the Belgian frontier as 
she d^ed, ^plunging into the woods, hiding in the unLT 
gro.^ whenever h« keen ear detected UtfSM 
sound^of approaching footsteps, or the datter of Sant 
horses’ hoofs. And there she would re^ c/oS 

Sfto her as chiSen a! 

ciose to iier as she could so as to imnarf 

warmth imide her to their tender bodL. Then when 

she felt that ttnnxediate danger was past, she Wd 

wander out of the wood once more aid go dongThe 

road begging for a few sous or something to eat for 

her hungry httle ones from the barefooted ^asseSv o^ 

nevS^of°T f “^^“est-looHngpeasant’s^hut, where 

^e „d dra childL Bl.p to dSet fSrSn'^'S 
tumble-down outhouses, and once or twice out Tn tS 

ipen. She was almost at the end of her tether wh^n 

ler wandf^nno-o i . . cuier wnen 
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through the stillness of the night. She lifted first one 
little gu-1 and then the other over the broken stonework, 
and then passed through the gap in the wall. _ The snow 
fell in large flakes and was already lying thick on the 
ground. No light showed anywiiere from the direction 
where the chateau stood out like a solid block of darkness 
blacker than the night. Without looking to right or 
left, but trusting to her instinct to guide her, she made 
her way through a wilderness of weeds to the house. 

Presently she found herself at the foot of a short flight 
of stone steps leading to the perron. These she mounted 
and came to the front door, which was wide open. 
Through this she passed. The place was as dark as 
pitch. Ail that Eve could do was to grope her way 
round. She appeared to be in a square vestibule on 
which gave several doors, all of which were open. On 
the left she stumbled against the bottom of a marble 
staircase with what seemed to the touch like a wrought- 
iron balustrade. 

The little girls, frightened of the dark and shivering 
with cold, were crying. Eve gathered them to her as a 
mother-hen does her chicks, and led them through one 
of the open doors. The room in which she now entered 
was obviously large and lofty. Vaguely through the 
gloom she perceived the dim greyish light of three tali 
windows, the glass of which was broken for the most 
part. But they were in the lee of the wind and here, 
at any rate, was shelter against the cold and the snow. 

While groping her way about, Eve barked her shins 
a<Tainst pieces of furniture that seemed to be lying 
topsy-turvily about. She set a chair or two up on their 
legs and lifted her precious children up on these._ She 
had a bit of stale bread and a couple of apples in her 
pocket which she gave them to munch, and then went 
on groping. She could have screamed^ for joy when 
her h grids encountered what was obviously a thick 
carpet rolled up into a bundle. It is wonderful what 
the ingenuity of a devoted mother will invent for the 
well-being of her children. To lay the heavy carpet 
out on the wooden floor, well away from the night air, , 
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to pick up the little girls, lay them doivn on the carnet 
and roll it over them, was sLn done. The carpetTs 
^ge and there was warmth in it for Eve also S 
though she did not sleep much that night, she had the 
joy of hearing the even breathing of these two mo<!t 
precious beipgs on earth. ^ 

At daybreak the next iRornino* E t 

explored Ae place v/here she \ad found temp^ra^^ 
refuge. The room where she and the children had soent 
the mght was one of three in enfilade, with double doors 
opening one into the other. All 4ree were IktS 
v«th furmtare mostly broken. All three had tail S? 

“ "f “"-pi® 

^ Going out to the vestibule. Eve perceived the marble 
stmrcase on her right leading to the story above and 
opposite, facing the bottom of the stairef another Si 
double door which gave on a very large Som whh 

vS ^ monumental mantelpiece ob- 
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their way to the hospitable chateau, or 
cavaliers on prancing horses come 
lane. Only now and then did a market cart go by, 
taking produce for delivery to the villages around, or 
an occasional passer-by— farmer or peasant— come 
stumping along in sabots. They were indigent most of 
them, the men and the women; but most of thena had 
a sou to spare for the sad-eyed beggar in ragged black 
clothes in whom it would have been hard to recognise 
the proud and beautiful Marquise de Samt-Lucque. 
And when pockets were void of sous, there would be a 
bit of hard cheese or stale bread, a few apples or a drop 
of milk, and Eve de Saint-Lucque would murmur in 
gratitude through her tears: ‘'May le bon Dieu reward 
you.’’ 

On the third day when she had taken her stand in 
the road at some little distance from the park gates, 
and stretched out her hand to occasional passers-by, she 
saw a woman come along who had a good-sized bundle 
slung over her shoulders. She seemed very weary. As 
this woman drew near, Eve perceived that she was none 
other than Marianne Guidal, the farmer’s wife. 

At sight of Madame de Saint-Lucque she threw her 
arms up in the air and cried excitedly: "At last! At 
last!” She seized hold of Eye’s hands and covered 
them with kisses, 

"Madame la Marquise ! Madame la Marquise 1 ” she 
continued almost sobbing, and would have fallen on her 
knees had not Eve restrained her. 

"Marianne! My good Marianne!” the latter ad- 
monished, "in Heaven’s name, be careful! there may 
be prying eyes and ears about!” 

Marianne quickly put her hand to her mouth. 

" I have been hunting for Madame la — ^for you every- 
where,” she resumed, sinldng.her voice to a whisper. 
"But I have not dared to question people and I’ve had 
to be very careful where I went as I am sure Guidal is 
watching me. Yesterday he went off to Rocroi Fair. 
It lasts three days. He won’t be back till late to-morrow. 
So I’ve been able to get about and keep my ears open 
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for any village' gossip. And so I heard casually that 
poor woinan-your pardon, Madame la SaJ-^ 

road n^a 
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never harmed any man or woman in ail Iiis life, our 
good abb^ who is such a saintly man, and the dear, 
innocent little Vicomte with them. The whole attack 
was so mysterious that the highwaymen could not have 
been quite human. People talk of English spies, but we 
poor country folk know nothing about that. ^\I1 I 
know is diat I will pray to le bon Dieu on my knees 
every night for the rest of my life that He may save 
Madame and the dear little demoiselles, by any means 
which He thinks best.” 

Long after Marianne had ceased talking, which she 
had done very volubly. Eve remained silent and con- 
templative, savouring, as it were, the joy of knowing 
that her husband and her son were safe, even though 
she must continue to suffer, to care lor her little girls 
and to avoid compromising their safety by any careless 
word or act on her part. Subconsciously she watched 
Marianne untying the knots which held her bundle 
together. It fell apart displaying its contents : a bottle 
■of milk, a large piece of cheese, two loaves of bread, 
half a dozen apples. Also a couple of horse blankets, 
tliick and warm. It w’^as these that had made the 
bundle so bulky and heavy. 

^‘Fve boiled the milk,” Marianne said; ®Tt will keep 
for a day or two, till I can come back,” 

With innate delicacy she had refrained from intruding 
by word or look on Madame de Saint-Lucque’s absorp- 
tion, and now she asked with old-world deference: 
‘‘'Would Madame deign to accept?” 

She busied herself with doing up the bundle of 
provisions again. Eve could only murmur: 

“Marianne, my dear, good Marianne ! ” She put her 
arms round the old woman’s shoulders and kissed her on 
both cheeks. “How can I ever thank you?” she said, 
and took the precious bundle from her. “But you must 
not come again,” she went on firmly, “for our sakes as 
well as your own, you must not come again. It is too 
dangerous, and much too far for you to walk. If people 
have already noticed me, I shall have to try and find 
shelter elsewhere, at any rate for a few days, and then 
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perhaps come hack here. But you must not come, 
Maiianne dear. Promise me you won’t come.” 

Again she kissed the old woman’s wrinkled cheeks and 
Marianne gave a reluctant promise which obviously she 
did not mean to keep. After which Eve, carrying the 
bundle of provisions which meant food for the two 
children for several days to come, turned back towards 
the Parc aux Daims^ wliiie Marianne, who by now was 
in a flood of tears, went away in the opposite direction. 

There followed three days of comparative relief from 
hardship, of happiness at the news brought by Marianne 
as well as the joy of having sufficient food for the two 
httle girls. Eve only ate what kept body and soul 
together, but the children ate heartily and were luckily 
in quite good health. 

She saw nothing of Marianne during those three days, 
but this was not because of the promise the good woman 
had made, but because the farmer had returned from 
Roci'oi Fair a day earlier than was expected. He said 
wry little to his wife, and appeared sullen and irritable. 
On the third day following Marianne’s first visit to the 
Parc aux Dairns, he pleaded important business in the 
neighbourhood which, he said, would take up the best 
part of the morning. Marianne, thinking herself free, 
made her way with a few more provisions to the park 
^tes, hoping to see Madame de Saint-Lucque again. 
Her husband suspecting her intention waylaid her : saw 
her turn into the side-road which leads to the Parc aux 
Datms. He went straight to Mezieres and that same 
mternoon gave information to the Commissary of Police 
that the ci-devant Saint-Lucque woman with her two 
children were hiding in the derelict chateau. 



CHAPTER XV 


WHATEVER HAPPENS 


Eve de Saint-Lucque knew, of course, nothing during 
few days of the terrible danger which thr^tened 
and her children through the rancour of Guidal. 
The fact that her husband and her son had been 
rescued in such a mysterious way through an inexplic- 
able agency, had not only given her a great measure 
of happiness, but also a wonderful feeling of hope. She 
could not account for that hope, but she certaudy felt 
it Deep down in her heart she felt it, and for the first 
time for many weeks and months she went about sing- 
ing to herself for very joy. Sitting with one httle girl 
on her knee, and the other squatting on the ground 
at her feet she would recaU for them httle childish songs 
of long ago, or tales of three litde bears or of the seven 
dwarfs which enchanted them and caused them to break 
into the full-throated laughter which she loved to hear. 

Only the nights were still terribly trying. They were 
long and so cold, and the consequent inactivity so 

very h.ard to endure. ' ■ ,, . 

Marianne had put tinder and a couple of candles in 
the first bundle which she brought, but the daiger of 
revealing her presence by allowing a light to intrate 
through the windows was far too great to allow of such 
a luxury Nor would Eve take the children out wth 
even into the garden; their shrill young voices or 
their laughter might, she feared, attract the attenUon of 
a casual passer-by. And any passer-by might be an 

enemy these days. , j « w 

Before Marianne’s welcome visit she had gone out by 
into the road to beg for food, and wandered out at 
because of the feeling of peace the deserted garden 
gave her Whatever ghosts had been wont to haunt the 
place had evidently found more congenial headquarters 
With ears on the qui vive for the slightest sound that 
might betoken danger, Eve would then stroll as far as 
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the orchard where a few winter apples still hung half 
withered on the trees. She never heard as much as a 
faint rustle among the leaves or the crackling of dry 
twigs in the undergrowth. Never, until that evening, 
the third since Marianne’s visit. The moon was nearly 
at its full then, and though she hid her face behind a 
bank of clouds, the night itself was not very dark. A 
grey light hovered over the park as far as the surrounding 
wail, and the air was damp and quite still. Eve wand- 
ered as far as the postern gate. Resting her elbows on 
the broken piece of wail she glanced up and down the 
road. It was completely deserted. Not a soul in sight. 
Not a cat on the prowl. 

And chancing to look down on the edge of the road 
the other side of the wall, she saw something white lying 
there. Something white which looked like a piece of 
paper weighted down by a stone. Had it not been for 
the stone Eve would have thought no more about it. 
A piece of paper fallen out of the hand of a passer- 
by probably. But the stone? Someone must have 
weighted the paper down with a stone. Why? Curiosity 
impelled Eve first to lean out further over the wall, and 
then to slip out by the postern, to kneel down by the 
roadside and timorously to move the stone and extricate 
that piece of paper. Who put it there? Who put the 
stone over it, and did it* contain a message intended for 
her? At first she thought it might be a message from 
Marianne. Dear, kind, thoughtless Marianne! Any 
passer-by might have picked it up and God only knew 
what mischief this might cause. 

With the paper in her hand Eve quickly slipped back 
through the broken-down postern and made her way 
quickly to chateau. Groping about in the dark she 
found one of the candles and the tinder. She had before 
now explored the house sufficiently to know that there 
was a large wall-cupboard in one of the rooms in which 
she could safely venture to light the candle and let it 
burn for a few minutes, at any rate, while she crouched 
in its deepest recess just long enough to peruse the 
contents of the mysterious missive. 
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She had to read it through two or three times before 
she took in its full significance. This is what it said . 

“Your husband, your son and 
safe in England. You and your httle ones will soon 
Join them. Whatever happens do not lose your faith 
those who have pledged their honom 

failed to keep theur 


or your trust in 

to save you and who have never ^ ^ . u ^ 

word. Destroy this as soon as read. And remember 

, . . whatever happens do not lose your faitli. 

This message was so wonderful, so stupendous that 

ao^L“?e’s poor aching head could not take in 

^ 1 ^ w^'^Sipossible these days to live in France either 
openly or in hiding, without 

a mysterious agency known as the League ° , 

Sernel and its activities. In most places throughou 
the country villages and small townships situated at 
SL S2ce from the large cities, the leader of tlm 
vans of English spies, as they were called, was believed 
to be a kind of supernatural being, either an evil or a 
lood spirit, accordhg to taste or pohtical views. To 
the Terrorists who ruled France, he was the devil in 
carnate. To the unfortunates whom fear of death com- 
M to remain in hiding, he was a messenger of God 
sent to bring into their hearts hope of deliverance and 
of life To Eve de Saint-Lucque he was that and more 
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of the free. A promise! A pledge I How could she 
fail to believe and to trust? 

Whatever happens do not lose your faith.’" It was 
so clear, so categorical 1 such a message of hope and of 
comfort. No! No! a thousand times No. She would 
never lose her faith. This she now swore before God, 
as she knelt by the side of her sleeping children. She 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed out her heart 
in an ecstasy of joy and gratitude. 


A PIASTER SLEUTH 


It was on this same day that Citizen' Andre Renaud, 
the master sleuth, arrived direct from Paiis. He pre- 
sented his credentials as special envoy of the 
Committee of Public Safety, first to the Chief Com- 
missary of Police of Mezieres, and then asked to be 
received by Citizeness Damiens, at whose special request 
he had been sent down from headquarters. 

He was ushered into the presence of Mam’zelie 
Guillotine, She was in a towering rage, turned on 
the newcomer like a wdld cat, show^ered a volley of 
abuse and vituperation on the unfortunate man who 
stood in the doorway mute and obviously flabber- 
gasted at this stormy reception, his credentials, with 
large seals dangling therefrom, held in his trembling 
hand, towards the irate harpy. She was marching 
up and down the long room still muttering curses and 
generally behaving more like an animal in a rage than 
a human being. 

At last she snatched the papers out of the man’s hand. 
Without as much as glancing down on them, she tore 
them across and threw them into his face. 

‘'So much for you,’’ she cried hoarsely, and gave him 
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^ ‘‘and so much for 

a resounding smack You are nothing but 

your Pans and your ^ ^ ^ and— cowards. 

mittee a taste or my screaming, letting 

And so she wen y t of her stupendous rage^ 
herself go to mutTand obviously thrown out 

while tlie sleuth, the to-’n pieces of paper, 

of countenance, "hrus^tim^ them 'into the pocket 

of his coat. and pouring out a mug- 

last, exhausted and that be ventured 

“'.M: Eiri?” he —"a to 
who'Tal’’ tidily »«-»S 

sho 

or twice and gave a did. She 

she did not like tie that one cheek was 

liked his large face, espe his big coarse 

flaming red, ^ ^ after that one shrug of 

hands and powerful legs, and .^^his 

contempt, a ttgerisn P ^ ^t once he broke 

the sleuth was quick to appeared to please 

into a loud guffaw. An A,j.thCT into the room, 

Mam’Klle \ „iu^ gait, like that of 

&pfa,"CjrhaSeSS«l palm, 

'tSf“ '“*'7‘the t 

ga™ hint «“yrr«o;»t 

"^S'bTve‘^SvS^S2tl^''™ty-fo^ 
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late, my friend,” she replied dryly, ‘and those twenty- 

lour hours will cost you dear, that’s alL” ^ 

“Twenty-four hours too late. What do you mean’” 
he queried. ‘ 

“Just what I said.” 

He said nothing inore for the moment, pulled a chair 
towar^ him straddled it, rested Hs great arms across 
^ ^ looked her square in the face, 
asked"^^^ exactly did you say, my pigeon?” he then 

“I said that you have come to Mezieres twentv-four 

hours too late.”' , w 

How, so?” 

Saint-Lucque woman is in hiding 
with her brats in a deserted house close by here. 
We are proceeding with her arrest this very ni^^ht.” 
faw^^^^” Andre Renaud broke into another loud guf- 

“Oh!” he said, “is that it? I do the work and 
someone else gets the credit, while I get my face slapped 
pi^on abuse. You are really impajable, my 

You do the ivork?” Gabrielle retorted; “it was 
Citizen Gmaal, the farmer. ...” 

Of course. It was Citizen Guidal, the farmer, my 
subordinate, who has been under my orders for the past 
three days, the sleuth broke in, and brought his large 
palm with a resounding slap on his thigh. “And he has 
been clever enough to fool you, my cabbage, into 
^anng a,a, a fool Uko tl.at coaid tkck "S 

her hdmg-place. Why, fanner Guidal has about as 
much braiM as one of his own calves. And what did 

payment for this information, 
citizeness. i udIic money — or a kiss? What^” 

.1, . r rowing with laughter all the time, with 

foat fuU-throated laughter that Gabrielle loved to hear. 
Bu^he was feeling completely bewildered now. 

Do you mean to tell me . . .» she began. 

And once again he broke in : 

I mean to tell you, my cabbage, that you have been 
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d Do you suppose,” he went on with an attempt 

• oo “that the Committee of Public Safety 
nousness, that me vjoiuu Com- 

a provincial one, remember, but ^he 

.e uD in Paris-would have sent me down here to 

to earth the Saint-Lucque woman, .f 

iLj Stonnhli^oottltl 

LS/«”oS!’''aS^aa them oat „ 

mar to up agaim” he 

w diat my work here is done, i am » o 

Ls and I shall want them.” . o , 

tabrielle didn’t look at the_papers again. She felt 
ildered and distinctly h^umihated. 

SsSZ" I wi' hetoo da^ ago I. t^k me 
exactly, to to the Samt-Lucque 

rtos to that place-— what is it callec . 

;ind?nX^Sy-four to make sure Aat the 
,mt:‘and.U..,«uw-^e« 

immittee m P P ^ t j have a second sub- 
, farmer. He wasjsrful. ^ have 

“you 

T' “d'^mfpi-Sn^Sd!' Ve’ll say nothing 

ore about it. but oe , i- money — it was not 

oled agaim aadgwe tphet. might 
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that had finally subjugated Mam’zcIIe < 
to lilse. They became the best of fr 
She allowed him to sit down vei*y close 
head against his shoulder, and soon wa 
the wonderful stories he told her of h 
tracker of aristas. He stretclied out his i 
and moved them up and down to de 
vice-like grip round the necks of traitoi 
“If you want more work of tliat 
■added complacently, “before 1 go bac 
command me. I wdll do it for you, my i 
He took hold of her hand and rubbed ' 
the thick stubble of his tliree-days’ beard 
upper lip. He had a way of purring lii 
tom-cat. After wliich he pinched her £ 
conclusion : 

“Yes! I will do that work for you, 
for France, and leave you to do the r 
Guillotine.” 

Yes! Gabrielle Damiens did like i 
Renaud, the master sleutli from Paris, ver 
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had been comparatively 

evening bepn to draw ’ ^/gradually spread over 

douds gathered in the 

fdtlrrshhiring in her worn-out bla^ 
coming, Eve felt sure, si ^ & children, she 

dress. It tsodd s»b rhe codd make 

thought, and was ^ ‘ ,^ 5 , old dratving-toom 

them snug and warm, ro p y thing was going 

Wt. Vngudy^ha wotg edj^/^ 

to happen and wnen. _ ,,™Tirv the wonderful 
conjecture how &e sdvation. Wodd 

Scarlet Pimpernel, wou r>f >,nrses’ hoofs and hear the 

she presenUy hear dretr^pothogm^h^ 

horde of heroic rescu , . ^ heaven come dash- 

Would she see these cmi^^'^ie® fr ^ 

ing into *e *0 S>iW'“ “<* 
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tog ^ of >>'™“ dte perron and 

which came up the n ’ HH door. In 

then f y\“fnt-Lucque’s happy exultation 

a moment Eve r_„.p qtjirk ao’onizing fear. She 

was changed to sudden ’rp had just crossed 

Stoained ;>«!/“ ““^-doTr ?^.o m.n'or pmhaps 
the threshold of &e ^^^ri’t quite tell but already 

a man and a woman, b r!an<^er deadly danger 

instincthadtold her thathere wasdan 

for herf and for t^St Sere the sole 

feet and Uptoed to the lomino ho had come 

"ie"S'b“aS Se'S-f^sSed^StE the Uttle 
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girls were lying. They had been asleep but now they 
woke and Marietta, the little one, began to cry: *‘Ma- 
man! what is it?” ^ . 

**Hush, my pigeon,” the distraught mother mur- 
mured, *'say your prayers and ask the good God to 
protect us.” 

The footsteps had now got as far as the vestibule. 
They came to a halt and a man’s voice called loudly : 

“Open that door!” 

Eve could not have moved for very life. She remained 
crouching by the side of her children, with her protecting 
arms round them. Her limbs w-ere paralysed and her 
eyes were fixed on the door, through the chinks of which 
she perceived the dim light of a lantern. 

The next moment the doors were roughly thrown 
open, and in the framework a man and a woman ap- 
peared. He was wrapped in a dark cloak from his 
neck down to his knees, and wore a felt hat which 
completely hid the upper part of his face. But it was 
not on him that Eve de Saint-Lucque fixed her horrified 
gaze. She was looking on the woman on whose face 
the light from the lantern drew deep and grotesque 
shadows. The features, coarsened with age, brought 
back memories of the past, and involuntarily Eve’s lips 
gave a murmur: 

“ Gabrieile Damiens ! ” 

The woman laughed. It was a harsh and a cruel 
laugh. Her dark eyes glowed, with a kind of savage 
triumph. She chuckled and took a step or two into 
the room. 

“Aye, Eve de Nesle!” she said harshly. “It is 
Gabrieile Damiens right enough. You did not expect 
to see me again in this world, did you, after your precious 
mother and your cowardly husband consigned me to a 
living tomb?” 

She stood there in the darkness, her tall gaunt frame 
silhouetted against the dim light of the lantern. To 
Eve de Saint-Lucque she appeared as the very incarna- 
tion of the spirit of evil, of the power of darkness come 
to dash her fondest hopes and drag her down into the 
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abyss of despair. The woman went on speaking slowly, 
as if she had weighed every w'ord before she uttered 
them. 

“For sixteen years did I linger in a dungeon m 
the Bastille, while you, Eve de Saint-Lucque, lived your 
life of happiness and luxury with the dastard who 
had betrayed me and cast mc_ off like a worn-out 
shoe. Sixteen years! during which my life was at a 
standstill, and one hope alone compelled death to pass 
me by. The hope that I should live to see what I see 
now,’’ 

Slowly Eve rose to her feet. The depth of her misery 
was so immense that in spite of her shorter stature she 
seemed to tower over the other woman through the 
very sublimity of her despair. Her slender body ap- 
peared as a protective shield between this creature 
of evil and her innocent children. 

“May God forgive you,” she murmured. “You tired 
to do a great wrong sixteen years ago, but I had nothing 

to do with your punishment.” 

“That is as it may be,” Gabrielle retorted with a 
shrug, “but let me assure you that I shall have every- 
thing to do witli your punishment. Your miserable 
husband has escaped but I’ll guarantee that he will 
be wishing himself dead before I have done with you 
and your brats.” 

After which she turned to her companion. 

‘^You can go now, Citizen Renaud, she said curtly. 
“You have done your work w'ell and I’ll do the rest.” 

“You are satisfied,” the man responded, “that these 
aristas are the women you want?” 

“Yes. I am satisfied.” 

“Sergeant Meridol is just outside with half a dozen 
troopers. I’ll send them along to you.” He looked 
Eve de Saint-Lucque up and down seeming to appraise 
her weakness; then pointing at her over his shouldei 
with a grimy thumb he went on with a sneer : I don^t 
think you need fear trouble from her until they come. 

He turned on his heel and strode out of the zoom and 
across the vestibule. Eve’s sensitive ears caught the 
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■ootsteps going down the perr 
le garden path, and after a few 
voice calling out: “Citizen se 
ice answering from a distance : “ 


Gabrielle Damie: 
against the door-jai 
bosom. Eve de Sa 
outline of her sill 
She closed her eyes trying o, 
cruelty and of impending doom, 
another word. She seemed jus 
hopelessness 
intensity. 

» r-- 

coming up the path, 


IS had remained in the room leaning 
lb, her arms crossed over her sunken 
le could perceive the vague 
against the light behind. 

5 vision of 
never said 
just to be gloating in 
of this woman whom 

^rgeant and the guard 
, mounting the perron 
in the vestibule. The 
J. Gabrielle, turn- 


she hated with such brutal f - 

The measured tread of the 
were heard r— ’ ^ ^ I.. 
and presently coming* to a hdt 
sergeant took one more step forward 
mg to him,^ demanded gruffly; 

^Everything ready, citizen sergeant? 

Everything, citizeness,” the i 
couple of good horses harnessed 
as you see the commandant has 
men.” 

Gabrielle threw c... 

Saint-Lucque and th{ 
turned and strode 
vestibule to the front door 
word. Her footsteps, 
sounded down thep-- 
outside. Then only did” Eve 
frem on the soldiers who had lirn°d , 
5The°fr>w”‘^ standing at attention"' the 

-erns. All v/ere armed with bayonets. 


man replied : I have a 
to a covered cart, and 
given me half a dozen 

one last malevolent look on Eve de 
_ie two children, after which she 
out ol the room and across the 
---■ without uttering another 
not unlike those of a man, re- 
perron ^teps and on the frozen ground 
: open her eyes, and fixed 
J up behind their 
- — ? Other side 
carried stable lan- 
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nromiscuous shabby uniforms affected by the Repub- 
uSn^my: they had red caps on their heads adorned 
S Sl»r Cockades. The .ergean. ^ 

further into the room. He gave a word of coi^and 
[o the men and they followed him in, m^ng straight 
for Eve and the place where the children lay. 

“What do you want?’’ Eve demandea. 

an/ehe two b-o.” toeS 

reply. ** Gome quietly/’ he added sternly, 

^To rfie men seized hold of her while 
pulled away the old carpet that covered the children. 

^ Eve de Saint-Lucque fought like a lioness, while the 

two men tried to drag her to the oor. struo-gled 

“Leave me alone,” she cried wlule she stru^giea. 

“We’ll come quietly if you leave us alone. . 

tL men let her SO and the sergeant ordered her to 
nut some clothes on the children. The soldiers stood 
about while Eve collected what warin clothing she had 
for the little girls and with trembling hands managed to 
them dr?ssed. She took the two horse bla^ets 
Ihich Marianne had brought her and wagd th^e 
round the children’s shoulders. The sergeant saia 

"“SS'. enough now. We c»'. here rjl nigh..” 

And turning to the men he coinmand^ ' ,tcide ” 

“Pick up these brats and take them outside. 

Then of course, prudence went to the win . 
SaTntlie felt her senses going. She became a rnad 
woman seized hold of a chair, swung it over her head 
threatening to hurl it at the first man who approached 
fr S?dmn would have done it too the next momen 
Sd nSt on?of the soldiers at a word from the sergeant 

dealt her a blow on the head with the butt-end o m 
dean ncr a pathetic heap to the ground, 

SSiy h “ only sLnned. for L blow hjui no. 
heL I beZy one. To soldiers of the Repubhc de- 
tailed to ap^ehend fugitive arises, the general orders 

5. ntL“w^n 
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reiterating his former order. Eve de Saint-Lucque was 
unconscious. _ Mercifully she was spared the St 3 
seeing her children in the arms of men who were fol- 

\7tZ murderers. So^n the 

jolUng and creaking of wheels grinding on the axles 

Ss td been ? ^ dlS 

SrS into a hooded cart, and were 

Side on Its hard wooden flooring. Both 
the cluldren were crying and calUng pitiably fo^ ‘‘Ma- 

T-T' iT, Saint-Lucque feeling fll and sick 

11 om Ae blow contrived never Aeless to gather Ae little 
ones closer to her Fortunately they were well wrapped 
up m the Aick horse blankets, and their tiny 
felt quue warm. One of Aese blankets had Jso been 
thrown over her, and she did not feel the cold 


ro2^ the rough 

roads. Through the canvas hood Eve oerceWl 

W stumping along Ae ground, keeping pSe S 
the cart, and heard the measured footsfejs ofThT 
troopers each side of her. The cMdrer hL • j 

"Whatever happemi"“““ <>re; 

TOu^nd‘^h^ r^° Pledged' Aerho^m to IIZ 
you, and who have never Ailed to keep Aeh- Lrd » 

on as read. But she had committed every word to 


<rS,-4 
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memory. Until a few hours ago these words had been 
to her like a profession of faith and of hope. She had 
sworn before God that she would never lose her faitxi. 
But now that faith began to waver, and hope to recede 
into clouds of despair, she recited them sotto over and 
over again, forcing hope to return to her, and faith to 
revive. 

^‘Whatever happens” was comprehensive, she kept 
on reiterating to herself, forcing herself with all the will- 
power she possessed to trust and to believe, \\ hatever 
happens! the words at the close of the missive had been 
underlined. Whatever happens, her arrest and that oi 
her children, the terror, the humiliation, the terrible 
predicament in which she now was, being driven along, 
whither she knew not, guarded by a posse of soldiers who 
of a surety would never allow her to escape— were ail 
these horrors hinted at in the magic word : ' Whatever ; 

‘‘Oh my Godl” she murmured, and hugged her 
children closer to her, ‘‘grant me faith, make me trust 


CHAPTER XVIII 

AT THE COMMISSARIAT OF POLICE 

The Commissariat of Police, Section City of Mezieres, 
stood, an isolated building, at a corner of the Market 
Square. It was being guarded day and mght by a 
detachment of the local police which, to make assurance 
doubly sure, had been reinforced by half a company oi 
troopers with a sergeant and two corporals ail of them 
ti'ained and experienced men. It had gradually leaked 
out, though still kept in tlie deepest secrecy, _ that an 
expedition was being set on foot which had for its object 
nothing less than the apprehension of that gang oi 
English spies and their audacious chief who had set 
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the revolutionary government by the ears for tlxe past 
three years, by aiding aristas and traitors to escape 
justice- The reward for the apprehension of the master 
spy was a matter of ten thousand livres, of which every 
man who aided in the capture would receive his share^ 
in consequence of which there was no lack of keenness 
on the part of police and troopers, keenness %vhich 
amounted to enthusiasm, 


On the morning following the arrest of Madame de 
Saint-Lucque and her children, two men and a woman 
sat in conference on the upper floor of the Gommissariat- 
The men were the Chief Commissary, Citizen Henri 
Lescar, and the Citizen Andre Renaud, the reputed 
master sleuth, the stranger sent down from Paris to 
assist die authorities of the province in the difficult task 
of apprehending the Saint-Lucque family of traitors. 
The woman was Gabi'ielle Damiens. 

Though the conference was being held at a round 
table it was pretty evident that the dominating person- 
ality among these three officials was the woman. 

The Chief Commissary of Police, Citizen Henri Lescar, 
had a paper covered with writing in his hands and had 
just completed the reading of it out loud. He then 
laid the paper down on the table in front of him and said 
firmly : 

These are my orders- Citizen Chauvelin sent them 
down to me himself from Paris by special courier. They 
were drafted by the Plead Section of the Committee of 
Public Safety who sat in special session for the purpose. 
And these orders,’’ he concluded decisively, must 
obey.” 

Gabrielle Damiens on the other hand was making no 
secret of her determination to disobey those orders, 
wherever they came from. The Saint-Lucque woman 
and her children w^ere now under arrest, and she had 
made up her mind as to what she wanted done with 
the prisoners. Nothing would do but she must have 
her way, and let the Committee of Public Safety mind 
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its own affairs. In the Province of Artois the wiU of 
Mam’zelle Guillotine, in her own estimation at any rate, 
was law. She spoke in a loud voice and with forceM 
gestures, bringing her fist down now and again on the 
table with such a crash that everything on it shook and 
rattled: the ink spluttered out of &e ink-pot, and the 
grease from the tallow candles flew in all directions. 

The men listened to her, dominated by the power of 
this woman’s personality. But at first they had pro- 

tested. , ■ . . 1 

‘‘I think,'’ Renaud the sleuth had put in tentatively, 

^‘that we ought to obey the orders from Paris." ^ 

And the Chief Commissary reiterated with a dubious 

shake of the head : _ 

‘‘They were transmitted to us through Citizen Ciiau- 

velin at the bidding of the Committee of Public Safety, 
who sat in special session in order to discuss the whole 

^ This was one of the occasions on which Citizenas 
Damiens brought her fist down with a bang on me 
table, and the Chief Commissary’s immaculate waist- 
coat was sprinkled with ink and with tallow. 

“What do I care,” she queried defiantly, about any 
Committee of Public Safety and their orders? As for 
Chauvelin, he is only a fool with one fixed idea— the 
capture of the EngUsh spy. But things here m th^ 
province are going to ‘lone my way, let me tell 

you. If they are not- — ” . 

She shrugged, a shrug which implied a tlireat tiiat 
neither of the two men dared apparently to disregard. 
Renaud did put in a feeble “But . . .” 

“There k no but about it,” Gabnelle retorted forcibly. 
“Chauvelin has already used every argument to try and 
persuade me that the capture of that cursed English spy 
is of more importance to the government tlian bringing 
aristos and traitors to justice. That may be. I dare say 
he is right, but he has blundered so often that I do not 
trust his much- vaunted acumen. Ihe capture oi mat 
Scarlet Pimpernel may be all very well, but I wont 
allow the Saint-Lucque brood to slip through my fingers. 
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Let me tell you that. And if you Uvo idiots,” she went 
on with a chuckle and a coarse oath, “go against mv will, 
I can assure you diat you will no longer have n^ed of 

your,cravats.,’* ■ ■ 

_ She looked so resolute and so fierce that instinctively 
the hands of the two men went up to tlieir necks. Chief 
Commissary Lescar’s _ chee'ks had turned a greenish 
colour, the glance with which he met the woman’s 
savage glaie was furtive and terror-stricken. But the 
deuth did not albw himself to be intimidated for long. 
He edged his chair closer to Gabrielle’s, put on an 
amorous air whilst his arm stole round her shoulders. 

1011 know, my cabbage,” he murmured, ‘‘that you 
can always reckon on your Httle Andre to do what 
you want.” 

My little Andre she retorted dryly, “had better do 

what 1 want or . . 

quarrel, my pigeon,” the man went on 
with fulsome adulation; “give me a kiss. You are mv 

SabirgoS^:..*' 

turn^, half wiUing to respond to tliis 
of *ose loud guffaws 
which ppencnce had taught him always got the better 
of her irascible moods. 

oabbage really think,” he queried 
betvveen bursts of immoderate laughter, “that her Andre 
ivould want to thwart her in anything?” 

Thus was peace restored between die lovers. What 
could the unfortunate Commissary do after that but 
agree to everydnng that Mam’zelle GuiUotine desired? 

U was, anyway, the safer attitude to take up, for Gabri- 
elle Damiens could be a relentless enemy, and she had 
power K erforce her wUl. So he pfaeS 

and in silence wnile a kind of rough billing Ld coo- 
ing went on at die other end of the table, wifispered 
endearments, pinching of cheeks and ears, ail Fnte^ 
imnped with prolonged outbursts of laughter. At last 
be ventured to interrupt; 
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“Then what is it you wish to do, Citizeness Damiens? 

'^^GabrieU?Srust her ardent lover away from her and 
turned in her usual resolute way to tlie Cluef Com- 

does the whole affair stand at the present 

last evening, as you 

broke in d^ly; “tl^t is 

not wLt I was asking. Where are the anrto now? 

“In the cells down below,” the Gommissaiw replied 
Gabrielle was silent for a moment 
frown appeared between her brows, giving an Jmost 
SSter Sression to her face. Her thoughts were _con- 
LntratedL the one thing tliat her very soul desired, 
the death of Eve de Saint-Lucque and the two clnldren. 
Let that elusive Scarlet Pimpernel do his worst; all that 
she Gabrielle Damiens, lived for these days was to see 
the’ heads of these three women fall under &e knife ol 
Se Sotine-her guillotine, hers, wielded by her own 
hanf aU to hear ffie death-rattle in Aeir groats. 

The two men had waited in silence while she appeared 
buried in thought. At last she spoke. _ ,,, , , „ 

“The diligence from Rocroi was due in on Wednesday. 

d»s „o.%o back uadi 

broueht round here to the back door. 1_ want me 
Sain^Lucque woman— not the children, mind— to be 
taken in it to Paris to-morrow, along wtli halt ^ 
fS^armed men, who will travel inside the coach wi h 
g? rriTmagine,” she added vath a harj Hugh 
“that she wiU not have a very agreeable jomney. 1 
pr%ose that we make a start soon after daybrej. I 
drive the diligence myself and ^ 

the crest of the hill in the forest where we shad expect to 
St in touch witli tlie English spies. The escort shall ^s- 
mount w'e’ll eat and drink and pretend to go to sleep. 
“Tiiou<^h I am not proposing to obey every comman 

of atizenChauvelin,’?she continued afterashgn^^^ 

“I consider him a shrev/d man, even though he 
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disgrace. He is quite convinced and I am sure he is 

a.^ain anJ nsL everything in an attempt to drao* the 

clutch^. Anyway, I 
^ c 1 be leady lor him. The trap is set for the En^dish 
veimxn to fa into, and when we have got him and S 
followers we'll truss them like so many calves thr?,! 

di%ence and, as I said, /will driw them 
yavseli for immediate slaughter to Paris. The men from 
inside the coach will then march back to Mezieres and 
wait there ^for further orders. 1=11 warrant,” she con- 
cluded witn a coinplacent chuclde, “that no man or 
superman, spirit of evil or mere audacious sp^ will 
snatcn the reins out of these hands.” 

hands— hands that 
cMdreT^ many innocent men, women and 

Hs lipl captured one of them and raised it to 

Gabrielle loved 

the'Srf curled round 

“toTX Tn ventured to ask, 

to o5ot?^^ responsibility for tliis direct disobedience 

“Slf ^ questioned with a shrug, 

lhat the three artstos shall remain here in the ceils 
*e eapmre of English spies hTbS 

^ contemptuous 
decisively, wAsUns 
‘■y “ -P »f he, ingef 

I w^f me say, Citizen Commissary, that 

woman to be taken to Paris 
amedSf? T with half a dozen fully 

intlka sS. >"■ ■°>’ P»‘ 

VC'S oS’SS, • “hial protest, a very 


■■E'" 
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“Orders state categorically that there should be no 
prisoners in the diligence. Only half a dozen picked 

menfully armed and ^ _ 

Gabrielle looked him up and down for a moment or 

two before she broke in dryly : 

“That cravat of yours does not become you, Oitizen 
Lescar. Are you tired of wearing it? _ 

That threat was obvious. The Conmissary swal- 
lowed hard. His throat was dry and his cheeks were 

the colour of ashes. , , ct- 

Andre Renaud burst into a loud guiiaw. 

“No use for cravats, Citizen Commissary, he^cliort- 
led. “if one runs counter to my turtle-dove here. 

He then turned to Gabrielle and put his^ arm round 
her shoulder, trying to draw her nearer to him. 

“And what does my lovely one wish her httle Andre 
to do in all this?” he asked with an affected simper. 

She shook herself roughly free from him. 

“You, Andrd,” she replied curtly, ‘ will take charge 
of the cart into which the two Saint-Lucque brats must 
be thrown sometime during the night, when there are 
no prying eyes about. The woman, on the other hand, 
must be taken in the same way from the cells to the 
diligence, as secretly as possible, and given in charge oi 
the picked men in there. The_ brats must be securely 
bound in the cart against possible escape. It ^11 be 
the Citizen Commissary’s business to see that all ttus 
is properly done: the diligence brought round here to 
the back door, half a dozen picked men arined to the 
teeth setded inside, and the woman thrust in quie iy 
sometime during the night. Everything done, ^act, 
according to my orders,” Gabrielle said finally, and cast 
an imperious glance on the unfortunate Lescar, now 

reduced to abject silence. _ 

She waited a moment or two before turmng to RenaucL 

“Weather permitting, I shall make an early start with 
the diligence to-morrow,” she said to him, and take 
what escort I may require. How many men has the 
citizen captain promised you? 

“Two dozen, my pigeon,” he replied. 
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“Indudiijg the six picked men?” 

- Yes!’^' 

Ihen rJl have twelve troopers with me, and you 
can have the rest. I shall drive the diligence myself as 

L*^th P^'^^ed men will be inside ready 

toi the attack. As soon as we have got the English 
spies we II have them bound and gagged and thrown 
into the coach. We’U drive post-haste to Gr^court and 
wait for you there.’ 

“For me, my cabbage?” 

a start half an hour after I have 
pOne. lou will drive the cart yourself and go round 

by Parny and Labat. Make a halt at Gr^court IfT 

am not there wait for me. If I am there first I’ll wait 
for you. Anj^ay, it must be at Grecourt that we ioin 
forces and all drive happily to Paris together : '^the 
carf^? diligence, the three women in the 

himself does not interfere. After that, hey, presto' 
what?’^''''^^ guillotine for that lot of vermin’ 

“And promotion for us all,” Renaud put in ioviaUv 

“not forgetting the 
I f n ^ thousand Iivres of which you and I will 
pc^ket the largest share, eh, my friend?’’ 

He brought his huge hand down with such force on 

RenanH coughing took his breath awav. 

Renaud cast adoring glances on his “little cabbage 
Isn’t she wonderful?” he ejaculated fulsoS and 
once more «ed to draw her dosor to hta Bm *o 
shook him off as roughly as before. 

haishfj''^ ^ “^“dlin fool,” she said 

Commissary and queried : 

Have I made everything dear? Are you goiS to 

CiX^/ ^ I ™ to know” 

his dimity violent efforts to recover 

been circumstances. He had 

ed by tins woman, been made to feel abject 
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through sheer terror for his life. He, the chief magis- 
trate in this district who for'flSg 

to order her arrest for contempt of the 1ms, hou 

.he cc^nds of ^?fS, htfliawj 

^d'Tbtot. y« r’“hiid 

Slv cowardice. Hf '/“-PSTSoS 

“o„ an air as ire 

‘'°»Since vou are taking the lead in this ap, citizeness, 
everything will be done in accordance with your wishes, 
clbrielle drew a sigb of satisfacUon.^^ _ 

“I think that is a wise decision, j L,. 

clip said dryly. A contemptuous smile curled round n - 
m b™. She had got he?way, and knew J 

what had brought this man to heel: but him mo ^ 
dominating women she despised the men w o sm- 

rendered their will to hers. 

C„'Ss2ra,!11SHr™pow|S£d 

»3S^Sarac92“' 

rfesiiltorv fashion with no known purpose. The women 

snin s™f'“i„s?,r^h^';?icrof=^ 

lel^aS; oSk, 

fatd. of ^e S»ver„™^np » 

Paris Then the men would take the ma p 
Growling and threatening. Drowmng tlie womens 

■shrill voices with their vituperations. , , . 

^teSternment? Bah! What are tliey doing save 
talkS S p^Siising. Promising! always proi^mg 
The cipture of the English spies, the punishment of a 
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the aristas/ The execution of the oppresso-s of the 

K'"' i ‘is 

more and more unobtainable every day And whpf 

Why „a, notog 5““’?'"'°““"’ '^‘>8? 

thr«me„“' *' ““ fro» 

And the men shouted* '‘Hirjxrp. t? t i 
at them again?” die English spies got 

X/Oud and ribald lausfhter ; 9 *rept(=‘H th^c 
Citizen Lescar whose ner£s had not vet ®^‘§gJstion. 
repeated shocks, looked aToaSidS 

missfrf » ^hrsaM Corn- 

windows?” ’ at these 

paoers top-f^thr^r i i ^ time by coilectincr 

.t lit! ”?o?oM Stl'S" 

to proclaim a saa„hh.rviS^^^ Jbftr'h’’ 
under arrest, haven’t tou? Anri e ^ the amfoj 

Sllt'lt ®'°" caMcit'‘Lipe>°''rai 

has ao use for cnis, reaieS,er"™’“*‘°°"’' 

™»au. hr? 
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tr. nhpv He rose in grim silence and tinkled a hand- 
hell 'a subordinate entered to whom he gave orders for 
of me con^a 

“And don't forget to have the diligence Mat rou 
me back door Cidaen 

ordinate down the stairs. , of cat-calls greeted 

A few cheers and an equal number ol car cai g 

down on the crowd below, J else 

had hemten^ him^ Ae ca^ca ^oj-ds 

mistook them for cheers a 

^ri^m S h?r ^ony he felt pr^ud and sur^ of h^- 

o?rs We?rlr|n^ casting vage 
n^e^nd'pSedl'ir He mised hisTand demanding 

^'^‘‘Gkizens ’’ he began in a firm tone of voice, and 

2il?5S3i^S 

Smelil Se iS fto» ''“"n.; 
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treason, judged and condemned to death. Our esteemed 
citizeness Gabrielle Damiens will have the privilege oi 
presiding over their execution here in Mezite. Lon° 
live the Republic!” “ 

AU this and more did Citizen Lescar say to the 
assembled townsfolk, who cheered him to the echoes. 
And havirg done this he was conscious of a great sense 
ot reliet. He had been given his orders by that irascible 
and dangerous harpy, whose dictates under the present 
conditions prevailing in France, no man would ever 
dare to disobey; these orders ran counter in some 
respects to those which he had received from Paris, but 
she didn t care : she had made her own plans for the 
-onveyance of the aristas and for the capture of the 
scarlet Pimpernel, and had shouldered full responsibility 
or her disobedience. In case of failure she must also 
ihoulder the blame and suffer the punishment. 
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~ r * j T n^'mic 3.Eci Ins son Iictd luccn 

Srf LT^rlS S'paSc Ariesian., who 

a dis^.’ace and a direct msuit to me wnuic r 

TafthTi 

been run to earth and extent. Not that the 

Monsieur le . , ^_^(v came to Tourteron, where 

'“ de SSLSrtSrVp'St with the working pegile 

^ud S»u. the nU-»^;_£'r f "=»- 

r'^;erS”«^prou” mSIo' was alst very much 
handed and noi piuuu ripvoted wife, virtues 

very much app , ^ Court gave a sad example 

olden days, when Ae King and t.ou g 

of immorality and loose livin|^and^ste 

past. 

women were . Lj^grty^and Fraternity had set in 

France and an era oi ^^beity an Fraternity 

throughout ^^Xt'lverJ man’s hand was raised 

everrSef who did not agree with his views 

did not strike the poor ignorant ‘^STrS 

f .so rtoniHar The government had deciarea 

burner as d avowed enemies of wage- 

that was that. 
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the interl 

^XcH witli stcutoriRR voices 
scarves round their waists toura 
ous chaises and harangued tl 
and villages from improvised r 
estaminets or public buildings. i 
and gestures they pilloried those 
land which rightfully belong 
houses which were ( 
had built them i ' 
some of those houses, 
built two or three hundred 
do with the l ‘ ’ 

orators and the impecunious Artesians 
enough to swallow the bait 
chief-makers intent 


and wearing tricolour 
:d the country in luxuri- 
he populace of towns 
rostrums set up outside 
With impassioned words 
: who had dared to own 
_ iged to tillers of the soil or 
obviously the property of those who 
with their own hands. The fact that 
ofLabat, had been 
^ years ago, had nothing to 

enunciated by these wine-shop 
were ready 
^ cast to them by these mis- 
on fishing in troubled waters. 


Everything then ■ 
morrow. The ci-L 

small hours of the 

stood outside the back door 
Police. 

whn^Lnt to bid good-bye to her children 

ho had been incarcerated in a separate cell from hers 

cords^ a°ndT™^” with 

cords, and been rendered half unconscious bv blows 

beiore the_ men detailed for this aboSable wo^ 

getting her locked up in the diligence 

mmth andT &3g removed from her 

mouth, and her arms and legs freed from the cords 

Wien she opened her eyes, she found herself propped m,' 
n a corner of the vehicle and all around^ 

Hence S^'al? f Acre in stony 

ence, titling all the available space inside the coach 

remained at a standstill, and the only light by which 

asked ^ she tried to 

osSi It wouTf "^“tved no 

“Scribe wh^ tlf impossible even to attempt to 
-scribe what that poor woman suffered in mind 


was made ready for the start on the 
•devant Marquise was hustled in the 
.- morning into the diligence which 
r of the Commissariat of 
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and body during the whole of i 
call her experience a nightmare 
state what she went througln - 
Rather was it hell upon earth, 
children had been the worst ot 
had had to undergo in these pas 
and sorrow; and now, when she £ 
of the diligence not knowing whi 
and with those grim and silent n 
her, she thought that she had ^t Is 
depths of misery. In vain did s 
into her stricken soul. In van 
efforts to keep two magic words b 
ever happens . . •” She kep 
forcing herself to trust and belli 
succeeding. Surely when the 
planned her rescue they had not 
The dawn broke, grey and c 
had snowed all night. The di i 
to the open Market Square in n 
the Commissariat, where a sco 
6ist Regiment of Cavalry were 
izeness Damiens was early on t 
seeing to it that every man had 
ments in perfect condition, enc 
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been, undS- cover of the orev ^^ T 

narrow street at the side door of the CrmndsISaT “ 


ni^^itairy pageant thus formed on the market 
place was quite imposing. Two score of trS>pe“ tt^ 
huge diligence and in the forefront nn 

The^a^ charger of Citizen Andr/RenauT 
he latter was in close conversation with the Chief 
a™ary. Hk massive a™ was round GibrSS? 
neck, and every few moments his loud guffaws would 
nng^out through the frosty air right acrSti mTrS 

soIdiShTSfi?? "™ “■* to 

™th M“»'oene Guillodne 

^ *t was sdli snowing. The iooperS^^iutSd “d 

traveller farewell and^Sng™TuX GaS^ 
further end of ^le ^ commotion at the 

he|^4hl5:d”Sd n'l‘“- “■ 

“Where?” 

^ Art sure they were the English spies?” 
in the Fare aux Daims?” 

nnoret rSo^rdS^ltSaT ' 
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ato ae‘a blow on tine side of the 

“'St^dtat is that?" he thnndered. And: “Who is this 
’^eZ'S" fSyCciiaen Conntdssaty," shon»d 

“^^”oS“b;!'J"»?erl of ^e wo™., “«U dte 

Gitiztn Commissary. Commissary, but 

be^sSoK,”3r-4 

”.?fet?"tntde.d l^cae ” 

“Jean Bernays,” somebody said, the , 

“What does he want? Name of a dog. 

“^He there is a gang of toreipeB. English he 

, h‘ dseS—S ever i 

bully drenn The, at onee be- 

““™rS“ty”“he said and thrust her tall form 
be.™ TiSSnd dte shepherd: “ads. see die 

“'..Sy'’st''.h™ts'Sorning. I -loo^ef* 

dte Smer’s sheep. It was maybe four o cloch. Aery 

dark it was. They weren’t diere yesterd y. 

“What were they doing.’’ i „ » u- said 

The boy shrugged. “Just moving about, he said. 

“How didst know tliey were foreigneis. ^ 

“Well! I didn’t understand what mey , 

th.n one man caught sight of me. I was watchmg 
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them from tlie gate. He offered me money to nm an-ay 
„ .1° hold my tongue. He spoke like a foreigner. ” 
Then what didst thou do?” 

. f^™or Matthieu and 

told him what I had seen. ” 

“What did farmer Matthieu say?” 

‘ Told rne to get up behind him on his horse. He 
w-as just going off to Charleviile market. From Gharle- 
ville I ran all the way to here.” 

Where is the money the foreigners gave thee^” 
the Commissary demanded. 

i, would have run away had 

he dared. Gabrielle thrust a hand summarily into his 
breeches pocket, encountered a screw of paper which 
she drew out and unfolded. It was crumpled and 
dirty : inside it there were a few silver coins. 

Something is written here/’ she said and handed the 
paper over to Renaud. “Can you read it, citizen? I 
can t. ’ 

Nor could the clever sleuth from Paris. He gazed on 
the dirty scrap of paper and so did Gabrielle. In the 
end It was Chief Commissary Lescar who looked over 
Xenaud s shoulder and then pointed with a triumphant 
linger to the last word of the mysterious writing- and 
whe&er you could read the rest or not made no matter 
for that one word did stand out clearly and unmistakabN 
and It was scribbled in red chalk: PIMPERNEL 
The Chief Commissary, the sleuth and Gabrielle 
Damiens gazed at one another for a moment onen- 
mouthed, dumbfounded— just long enough for the shep- 
herd to seize his opportunity, snatch his money om 
rfffe woman’s hand and run away across the square. 

1 he Chief Commissary was the first to speak, 
am going after him,” he said resolutely, 
whom?” Gabrielle demanded. 

Mter that accursed English spy. Citizen sergeant,” 

Mth V T 

With me. I am for the Parc aux DaimsJ^ 

He called to one of the troopers to dismount and brina* 

his horse round to him. In vain did Renaud protet 
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“You can’t take all these troopers away like that,” he 
said • “ Citizeness Damiens and I cannot be left to make 

a start without sufficient escort.” ^ retorted 

“You will not need to make a start, Lescar retorted 
gruffly, “until I come back with my prisoner, that 

«=« on 

If YOU are afraid,” the Commissary broke in, “send 
round to the barracks for reinforcements. 
m the Pim .u. Daims with Sergeant Mendo^ and 
uventy men to capture my quarry while I know where 

^ ThSe was brought round to him and he prepared 
to mount when clbrielle’s harsh voice once again 

“ You are making a fool of yourself, 
she said roughly. “The purpose of the Scarlet Pim- 
nernd is to git at the aristos. If we get him or when we 
Lt him it will be when he is at one of his tricte either 
here or ’in the forest, or in fact anywhere on ^e road. 
To run after him^when we have set such a fine trap for 

S'oUrfConnnissary had been too 
tlie domination of this tyrant in petticoats. H. refused 
to listen to her now. tlip 

“My duty,” he said resolutely, is to capture the 
Scarto PhSemel. 1 have had orders to that efet 

over and over again for *e past ,f the 

this opportunity to slip by I should be 
Republic. Already I have wasted too muc 

^“:g“rnm the saddle and called again 

^°‘%llizl?sSgeant,” he co^anded, 
company me with twenty of these men. ° 

rPTuain here with Citizeness Damiens, and Citizen 
Sud^U send to the barracks for as many more 

^In^TOin^did Renaud swear and protest: in vain did 
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Gabrielie growl like an angry tiger: they were both of 
them powerless in face of the Chief Commissary’s 
superior authority over the soldiers. 

avanti^^ he cried, and set off across the square 
followed by sergeant and troopers. 

En avaniE^ and the cavalcade rode away with much 
jingling of harness and clatter of hoofs on the stone 
pavement and to the accompaniment of loud cheers 
from the crowd. Young and old, men and women, 
yelled themselves hoarse with enthusiasm. Admittedly 
the worthy townsfolk cared nothing about Citizen 
Renaud who remained standing there looking somewhat 
sheepish. He was a stranger to them. Nobody knew 
him. He had certainly been credited with having done 
good work in tracking the female aristos to their hiding- 
place, but there the matter ended. Many there were 
who had listened with indignation to the altercation 
between him and Citizen Lescar. What right, they 
thought, had this Parisian interloper to interfere with 
their Chief Commissary in the exercise of his duty. 
The Chief Commissary was entirely within his rights 
when he decided to go at once and capture that abomin- 
able English spy, who had led the entire province by 
the nose with his devilish tricks of helping traitors to 
escape from justice, and it was past any worthy Artesian’s 
comprehension that Citizeness Damiens — ^herself a good 
patriot if ever there was one— should have backed up a 
stranger against one of their own townsfolk. But there 1 
What can one expect from a woman in love? And 
Mam’zelle Guillotine’s infatuation for the Parisian was 
no longer a mere rumour but a fact known to ail who had 
their wits about them. 

Thus had the crov/d watched the proceedings with 
mixed feelings of approbation for their Chief Commis- 
sary and a certain measure of hostility towards Renaud, 
and after the cheering for Lescar and his cavalcade 
had subsided there was some booing and hissing directed 
at the stranger. 



soldiers were standing togedrer on the 

at the junction of the market place with the 
narrow street on which gave the side door of the Com- 
missariat. They were ill-shod and ^ 
same haphazard uniforms as their comrades ofthe bist 
regiment Now and then they both 
shLlder down tire nan-ow street where the hooded 

‘'%reTStfy^h?ywCTe joined by a third man, who was 
dressed as they were, whereupon all three drew back a 
few steps from the edge of the crowd. 

“You have the orders? ” one of them asked. 

“Yes'” ij 1 

They 'spoke in French. Only a keen ear would have 

detected the foreign accent in their speech, which was 
scarcely audible through the hubbub and chattering of 
the crowd. 

‘V.en the hubbub is at its height, and the attention 
of the entire crowd is concentrated on what goes on in 
market place, we must work our 
down this narrow street to &e cart, garrotte 
in charge of it— driver and two troopers— throw them 
the^cart and drive away like hell, take 
on the right and drive straight on after tnat. The chiei 
will meet us soon after on the road. 

“Is that ail?” one: of the others asked. ^ ^ 

“Yes! The chief warns us to pay no_heed to wHat 
goes on in the market place, however startling it may be. 

“ I wonder what he is thinking 

“Something desperate, I take it.” 

“God protect him!” sighed one of the naen. 

“To-day and always,” the others echoed simultane- 

ously. 


Renaud, evidently both furious with things in 
and perplexed as to what he had better do in view of the 
utility of the crowd, turned for advice to Gabrielle 

Damiens. 
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*^Wiiat shall I do now, my pigeon?’^ he asked dole- 
fully. 

She was standing by the near front wheel of the 
diligence giving orders to the corporal left in command 
of her escort. 

"'‘Take the reins yourself,’’ she was saying to the 
soldier, ‘‘and drive as far as Grecourt and wait for me 
there. I will take the reins after that.” 

Then only did she condescend to notice the somewhat 
foolish-looking swain. 

“Wdiat does my little cabbage wish me to do?” he 
reiterated meekly. 

“Stay here,” she replied dryly, “and see that the two 
brats in the cart are not spirited away from under your 
nose. With half the population of Mezieres standing 
round gaping at you, you would be a fool and worse to 
let that happen. In the meanwhile send round to the 
barracks for a score more soldiers. When you have 
them here you can make a start just as if nothing had 
happened.” 

“But you, my love ...” Renaud ventured to say. 

“I shall stay here till that fool Lescar returns either 
with that English devil in which case I should like to 
get a squint at the impudent rascal before Paris claims 
him, or without him which I imagine will be the case. 

I shall then ride to Grecourt and pick up the diligence 
there. And everything,” she concluded, “will go on 
just as I have planned.” 

The corporal had already obeyed orders, climbed to 
the box-seat of the diligence and taken up the reins. 
Gabrielle gave the order: “JSh and the old 

vehicle giving a great shake iiice a frowsy dog -wakened 
from sleep, started on its way with much creaking of 
wheels and grinding of axles. The escort thundered to 
right and left of it, their horses’ hoofs drawing sparks 
from the stony ground. The crowd forgetting for the 
moment to boo at the stranger broke into a cheer and 
the young ones among them ran across the square in 
the wake of the cavalcade, until it turned into the main 
road and was lost to view. 



m- 



The master sleuth remained standing where he was, 
looking tlie picture of indecision and bewilderment. 
He tried to recapture Gabrielle’s attention by amorous 
glances, but she only gave him a contemptuous shrug, 
and without another word turned on her heel and went 

up the perron steps into the Commissariat. 


CHAPTER XX 

THE COURIER 

Chief Commissary Lescar was in the meantime riding 
heli-for-leather at the head of his troop of stalwarts on 
the hard road which winds its tortuous way between 
and Rpcroi. The Parc aux Daims lay about 
midway between the two cities, to the right of this main 
• a narrow way, little more than a lane, led up 
its front gate. Lescar was all excitement, so much 
so indeed that his ardour had communicated itsell_ to 
the soldiers who saw in this expedition the foundation 

of their future fortune. _ . ^ ^ . 1,0.4 

“On! On, citizens!” the Chief Commissary had 
cried out lustily at the start; “we’ll have that abomin- 
able English spy under lock and key, and our share of 
ten thousand livres in our pockets before &e day is oiR. 

So on they rode, twenty of them, a sufficient number 
surely of well-equipped soldiers of tiie Republic to put 
to rout that elusive and dangerous adventurer me 
Scarlet Pimpernel. On they rode heedless of toeir 
empty stomachs and of the inclemency of the weather, 
hour or so went by. The weather had turned 
t and frosty and the men were hard put to it to 
prevent their horses from slipping. At a word of 
command from lescar they drew rein to give the wearied 

beasts a breather. , 

i’ll be at the. Parc long before midday, the Uom- 
d, wishing to put heart into the men. i here 
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will be at least a hundred livres for each of you if we 
bring back that Scarlet Pimpernel alive.” 

A quarter of an hour later they turned into the second* 
ary road which led to the Parc aux Dairris, Presently 
they drew rein once more. The chateau and the park 
were in sight. 

^'Now, citizen soldiers,” Lescar enjoined the men, 
‘^attention! Keep your eyes open! Let nothing escape 
you. The English spies will be on the alert.” 

He paused a moment, rose in his stirrups and gazed 
out in the direction of the Parc, 

‘“'They have taken shelter inside the chateau,” he 
said. “I don’t see anything moving in the garden.” 

‘‘ En avant! ” he commanded. 

The narrow road was bordered with grass. Covered 
with frozen snow it deadened the clatter of horses’ hoofs. 
Absolute silence reigned around. Lescar proceeded 
cautiously. He knew the ground well and avoiding 
what had been the drive and the main gate he made 
straight for the broken-down postern in the encircling 
wall. The men passed through behind him, at foot pace, 
one by one. The chateau lay at a distance of some two 
hundred metres to the left. The Commissary gave the 
order to dismount and to tether the horses to some tali 
pine trees which formed a spinney close by. While the 
men obeyed, he stepped out into the open and took a 
quick survey of the stretch of parkland before him. The 
quietude ail around disconcerted him. Surely those 
devilish English spies had not slipped through his fingers 
after all. He was beginning to wish he had listened to 
Mam’zelle Guillotine’s advice and remained with these 
good troopers on guard round the aristas. As she 
rightly said the purpose of the Scarlet Pimpernel was 
the rescue of the aristas. It always was. Perhaps it was 
foolish to try and run him to earth. The challenge 
should come from him. 

The silence which reigned in park and chateau was 
certainly strange. Alone the breeze which had sprung 
up in the last few moments made a weird sound as it 
moaned through the leafless tvdgs of the old trees and the 


A 
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lifeless foliage of evergreen shrubs. Calling ^ 
geant Meridol to accompany him Lescar went down 
on hands and knees and holding his pistol m his_ n^ht 
he crept forward cautiously m the direcUon of 
the chateau, closely followed by 

broken unshuttered windows "^i^hsS 

like chant eves. Lifeless yet alert. Had the Lnglisn spies 
decmnped or were they behind those windows, watching 
moved soundlessly through the tall grass and 

'“fr be'^iffrSTmtto suggest that Chief Commissaiy 
Lescar was in any way afraid; rather was he conscious 
rf a fading of cxdte»ant, as if sometlnng 
was about to happen, something that would ptove to be 
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approaching. Sergeant Meridol was the first to mount 
the perron and to step over the threshold. The men ' 
soon followed. Cocked pistols in hand they filed in 
through the front door into the vestibule. 

The Chief Cominissary indicated the door on the 
right. The soldiers visibly impressed by the silence 
and by the aspect of this derelict building seemed none 
too eager to obey, whereupon Lescar, closely followed by 
the sergeant, strode to the door and kicked it open. It 
flew back with a loud cracking and banging, disclosing 
a sight which caused every man there to gasp %vitli 
astonishment The room was large and lofty and must 
at one time have looked imposing, before the paper on 
the walls had peeled off in strips and the windows 
were broken. But it was not the aspect of the room 
itself that roused the men first to surprise and then to 
excitement, it was the long table which stretched along 
it from end to end, a table laden with all sorts of good 
things, most of them unknown to these poor half- 
starved soldiers of the Republic : meat, bread, cheese, 
and what’s more, three dozen or more bottles of wine, 
with corks drawn, all ready for a score of hungry, thirsty 
men who had been in the saddle for three hours and 
were half perished with cold and fatigue. In vain did 
Sergeant Meridol attempt to intervene, in vain did 
Lescar command, threaten, entreat in the name of the 
Republic; discipline, never very easily enforced in these 
days of liberty and equality, was thrown to the winter 
wind that came in gusts through the broken windows. 
The men, uttering a portentous cheer, pushing and 
jostling, tumbling over one another, made helter-skelter 
for the festive board, seized on slabs of meat and hunks 
of bread and grabbed the thrice-w'^elcome bottles of 
wine, which in most cases were emptied almost at a 
draught. The sergeant, of course, was caught in the 
vortex. In face of such a marvellous spread, he would 
have been more than human had he allowed duty to 
interfere with his enjoyment of it. 

As for the Chief Commissary, after he had raged and 
stormed, after he had threatened sergeant and troopers 
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he realised that he was 
The scene before him was like the 
human torrent which nothing on earth 
He himself remained dumb- 
of hunger, thirst or fatigue, con- 
■ I of something stupendous 
No, no! Things were not as they 
• _ ■- laid out bv unseen 

STira d;;dlctTo;;;7avoured of Witchcr^t or the 
machinations of a devil. The question was : what devil 
had engineered and brought about this amazing suua- 
tion and lured twenty good patriots to such a flagrant 
dereliction of duty. Lescar turned Ins head away so 
as not to gaze any longer on this guzzling, " 

besotted, crowd of men whom he had brought hither 
to help him come to giips with the most audacious 
adventurer ever known. In spite of the cold outside, 
the large room had become hot and stuffy, the atmo- 
sphere reeked of the smell of meat, of hot breaths and 
the fomes of tvine; the weird silence which a while ago 
had reigned in the empty house had given place to 
sounds of smacking lips and of working jaws. 

Disgusted with sight and sound he made his way to 
window and stood gazing out on the wintry l^d- 
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with exemplary punishment, 
wasting his breath. 

realisation of a 1 — 

had the power to stay, 
founded, unconscious < 
scious only of a weird sensation 
and fateful to come. No, no! 
should be. This mysterious repast 
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‘‘From M6zieres, citizen/’ the soldier replied. 

“What news?” 

“Citizen Renand sent me to tell you that all was 
well. The diligence is well on the way and he himself 
was thinking of making a start with the other aristos. 
He doesn’t want to wait much longer as he wants 
to make Grecourt before nightfall. He sent to the 
barracks for more men. They only could spare half 
a dozen, but citizen Renaud says that these are quite 
sufficient.” 

Lescar made no comment on the news. He was 
wondering in his mind where his own interests lay in 
this tangled affair. Should he return to his post in 
Mezieres and let the matter of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
drift? He certainly didn’t feel that he would have much 
chance against the English spies should they return in 
numbers, and with most of iiis troop in a state of intoxica- 
tion. Or should he stand his ground and with the few 
men who had remained sober, like this newcomer and 
Sergeant Meridol, effect the wonderful capture which 
would mean a fortune and his name inscribed on the 
golden roll of patriots who had rendered signal service 
to the Republic? It was a difficult problem to solve. 
The Chief Commissary remained silently brooding for 
a minute or two and then bethought himself of the 
man who had ridden behind the soldier. 

“Who are you?” he demanded abruptly. 

The man appeared almost exhausted, and at Lescar’s 
peremptory question he gave a start and almost rolled 
out of the saddle. He would have measured his length 
on the ground had not Lescar run down the perron 
steps and caught him ere he fell. He was a youngish 
man decently dressed, save that his clothes were stained 
with the dirt and mud of the road. 

“Your pardon, citizen,” he murmured, “I but have 
ridden all the way from Paris without drawing rein.” 

“Who are you?” Lescar reiterated, “and what do you 
want?” 

The man drew a sealed letter from the inner pocket 
of his coat. 


I 
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“I am courier in the service of the Committee of 
PubUc Safety,” he said; “I have orders to deliver tins 
to no one but tlie Chief Commissary oi the Mezieies 
Section himself. My credentials a^re inside, he added 
and handed the letter to Lescar who at once broke the 
seal and quickly unfolded tlae missive. 

“I met the courier. outside Mezieres, the soldier put 
in. “He was asking for the Chief Commissary. I 
thought I had best bring him along with me. And as 

^^But he got no further for he was suddedy_ interrupted 
by a cry of horror twice repeated from Citizen Lescar, 
who in Ms turn appeared as if he was about to measure 
his length on the ground. “A horse! the 
missary exclaimed hoai-sely. I must to Mezieres 

“"without waiting to see if the 

followed him he ran across the park as fost a^ ^ nnd^ 
growtli and the weedy grass would allow Ji™ “ 
direction of the spinney where his troopers horses were 

he cried over his shoulder to the 
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nearly all the way from the chateau was hardly able to 
speak. 

‘^Get fresh horses both of you ...” he gasped^ "'and 
follow me.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


AN OUTRAGE 

To gather one^s thoughts together, to think at all, 
was quite out of the question. Lescar’s brain was at 
a standstill, ail he could do was to ride, ride on, with 
hope and despair w^arring in his mind, despair for the 
most part gaining the upper hand. He had thrust 
the letter in the inner pocket of his coat and his hand 
remained there clutching that fateful missive w^hich, 
undoubtedly, did mean life or death to him. 

The wintry sun was past the meridian now and had 
begun its downward course to the west. Soon the 
shades of evening would be drawing in and the market 
cart with the two female aristas would be driven, Satan 
alone knew whither. And the unfortunate Commissary 
rode on at breakneck speed, with just enough sense to 
avoid the frozen puddles on the road, and to take 
advantage of any patches of mud where a feeble thaw 
had set in under the midday sun. The two men followed 
more leisurely. They were, in fact, some little way 
behind when the town of Mezieres at last came in 
sight 

Ten minutes later Lescar on ahead had reached the 
first isolated house of the city; another five and his 
horses’s hoofs were drawing sparks from the stones of 
the main street. The Market Square could already be 
perceived through the mist-laden atmosphere, Lescar 
strained his eyes to see what was going on. There was 
quite a good crowd there still apparently, hanging about 
in a desultory fashion. And there was a sprinkling of 
uniforms to be seen among the throng. In the midst 






Renaud. had just called out: ^ 

“One more Hss, my pigeon, and 1 go. 

Gabrielle threw her arms round his neck, 
closed in round them, and forgetting its host 
stranger, gave the lovers a loud cheer as they 
kiss after kiss. 

Another minute and Lescar was across 
He drew rein so abruptly that his horse j 
snorted and the crowd in dismay scattered i 
tions. Gabrielle dragged herself out ot 

^”‘^Vhat’s all this?” she demanded harshly. 

“If it is not the Citizen Commissary, e 

woman in the crowd. ■ 

Whereupon Renaudj in the act of mountir 
charger, exclaimed with a,n oath : 

“That cursed fool again!” 

“What do you want? 
dismounted in double-quick 
Mam’zelle over, so close to L 

“ Have you got the spy ^ 
peremptorily, 
questioned him eagerly, 
spy?” 

With a dramatic gesture 
traditions, Lescar pointed 
charger and spoke the one w 
so that all might hear : 

“There!” 

Gabrielle shrugged and muttered: 


'” Gabrielle demanded as Lescar 
■; time and nearly knocked 
her did he land. 
r? Where is he?” she went on 
and the* men and women in the crowd 
“Where is the English 

worthy of the finest classical 
to the man on the white 
•ord at the top of his voice 
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drunk.” The whole crowd turned to look on Citizen 
Renaud who was evidently of the same opinion as 
Mam zclle, tor he only shrugged and with a click of 
the tongue urged his horse to start. With a yeU that 
would have shamed a wild beast in a rage, Lescar threw 
up his ams and with a vigorous working of his elbows 
forged his way through the crowd to the very side of 

larger prancing white 

I tell you all,” he screamed, in a voice hoarse with 
excitement, that if you let this man out of your sight 
you will be the blackest traitors that ever betraved 

your country. * 

Renaud raised his whip and with it struck the Chief 
Commissary on the head. An outrage against the chief 
aufoority of the town. The population resented it. It 
had appeared dumbfounded for the moment, but now 
It rose in its vwath and with many murmurings gathered 
round their Commissary and the man nn 


a-- ^ V. Lumiy impeamg me iatter''s movements. It 
was once again a case of animosity against the stranger 

Havit T ft f- J^enaud struck out 
right and left with his whip. 

1 dolts,” he cried, while Lescar, who 

lad yelled himself hoarse, tried to recover his breath 
belore starting to yell again, 

‘‘Ea avant!” Renaud shouted to the escort of troopers 
who had much ado to keep their horses quiet in the 

Si ” 

Gabridle in the meanwhile had also forged her wav 
to the side of her lover. She came to a "halt, facing 
hescar with flaming eyes. 

“What’s all this?” she demanded. “Speak, man, ere 
I denounce you as the traitor you so freely talk about.” 

Uon t let this man go,” Lescar countered, “and I’ll 

tell you.’" 

“Citizen Renaud stays here,” GabrieUe responded 
rm y. And the sleuth accustomed to obev thf*? 
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“All right, my pigeon,” he murmured, “but k’s 
getting late and I can’t waste my time with this fool. 

“Never mind about your time, citizen,” she retorted 
dryly. “You stay here, understand? I want to hear 
what the Chief Commissary has to say, and thats 
enough. Now then, citizen, speak up.” ... 

The crowd gathered more closely round the prinapal 
actors in this rather puzzling drama, pressing near to 
one another in an endeavour to get some warmth into 
their blood, for it was very cold. The women urew 
their shawls— if they happened to have any-tightly 
round their shoulders. The men’s noses and hands were 
blue. Their bare feet in their wooden saoots were 
nearly frozen. But the situation as it now appeared 
provided excitement enough to make their discormort 
seem unimportant. The Chief Comimssary looked to 
•K» in fpvpr of affitation. Mam’zelle Guillotine was 


rage. The young corporal in command of the troope:^ 
who formed the escort round the cart, tried to push 
his wav through the throng, but it had become so dense 
and the hostility of the people so marked that he ordered 
three of the men to join him, whilst the others were told 
to remain with the cart on the fringe of the crowd, one 
to hold the reins and the others on guard. 

“Speak up. Citizen Commissary,” the woman shouted 
to Lescar, and the men echoed the c^. Speak up. 

Lescar dived into the pocket of his coat. lie drew 
out the papers which the courier from Pans had brought 
him. He put on a pompous air and forced himseit to 

speak slowly and steadily. _ . . „ 

“The Committee of Public Safety sitting m laris, 
he began, “sent me a courier this morning with a letter 
which was to be delivered into no other hands but 
mine. Here are his credentials. 

He unfolded one of the papers and with a grandiose 
gesture held it out to Gabrielle, who snatched it out ot 
his hand. She had become, as it were, the spokesman 
of the assembly. The paper bore the si^ature of 
of the principal members of the Committee oi Public 
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Safety and also its official seal. It stated ffiat the 
bearer was an accredited courier to the Committee and 
had been entnisted ^vith a private letter addressed to the 
Cmef Commissary of the district ofM^zidres: the letter 

to be delivered into his own hands. 

Yes, that’s in order,” Gabrielle declared. ‘^'Where’s 
the courier?” 

“Not far behind,” the Commissary replied. “I rode 
along lull tilt, he followed more slowly. He’ll be here 

in a few minutes.” 

_ Wliile he spoke he unfolded the second communica- 
tion and, wffi a flourish more dramatic than before, 
handed It to Gabrielle. Now there was no one to equal 
Gabrielle Damiens for shouting, raging and storming 
wnen she was roused, and both Citizen Renaud and the 
rest of the crowd quite expected one of these violent 
outbursts from Mam’zelle GuiUotine while she ran her 
eyes down the paper which the Citizen Commissary had 
^ven her. But the only sound that came through her 
hps was a growl like that of a wild cat before it starts 
to spit and to scratch. The crowd remained breathless. 
Waiting. Wondering. And suddenly the enraged 
woman s amis shot out, she threw the paper back into 
toe Coi^issary’s face and then with both hands she 
seized the rnan on the white charger by the leg, and 
haa dragged him off his horse before he realised what 
was happening. Thus taken unawares and entirely 
helpless, he roded over and over on the ground. The 
horse reared, plunged, scattering the bystanders, and the 
urfortunate inan had the greatest difficulty in warding 
oft the more dangerous kicks from ite hoofs, until the 
corporal was able to seize the metdesome beast by the 
bnale and to bring it to comparative quiescence. But 
this dian t prove to_ be the end of the wretched stranger’s 
troubles, for Gabrielle had got hold of his whip and 
Ihu belabouring him on the head, the back, 

the shoulders^ with such fury and such strength that he 
cried and cried again for mercy. Nor did she desist 
dll the whip broke. She threw it from her and stood 
with arms akimbo, looking down on her half-conscious 
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victim. The man on whom she had lavished her kisses 
a few short minutes ago. Her face looked positively 

^^True, the good Artesians were not altogether sorry 
to see the arrogant stranger thus brought to pain and 
humiliation, for these were days when the sight oi 
physical and mental suffering was an aU too faimhar 
one ; tiie tumbrils and the guillotine made it an almost 
daily spectacle for young and old, and even for children. 
They looked on it as a part of this life’s routine, as a 
distraction from the monotony of weary idle hours. 
But in this case the expression on Mam zelle s face was 
almost terrifying. There was contempt as well ^s rage 
in her eyes and the strong vein of cruelty never wholly 
absent from her mien. They were all of them_ dumb- 
founded, even the Chief Commissary had lost his pom- 
pous air, and his excitement appeared to have calmed 
down. He and Gabrielle, tlie stranger on the ground, 
the corporal on horseback holding the white charger by 
the bridle, and the three troopers, formed a compact 
group, round whicli the throng now stood m a wde 
circle, eager, expectant, awed into silence. But the 
silence did not last long. Presently there rose a mur- 
mur. It began with the women whispering to one 
another: 

What has he done ? ” 

he really the English spy? 

“The Scarlet Pimpernel?’’ 

“No, impossibleT’ 

“The Commissary said so.” 

“He denounced him.” 

“But how did he know?” 

And the murmur was taken up by the men, until there 

was a hum like a swarm of hornets which filled the 
market. 

“Is he the English spy? 

“How do they know?” . * .4 

For somehow the stranger, much as they mistrusted 
him, did not answer to their conception ol what the 
mysterious Scarlet Pimpernel was like. He was tall, 
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but should have been taller still, of Titanic proportions, 
like the legendary giants: he should have looked less 
human, more like the supernatural being of the nether 
world, 

■ He is not the Scarlet Pimpernel/’ some of the women 
asserted boldly. '' ■■■ ■ 

don’t believe it,” the men said. 

Gabrielie turned her glowering eyes on the Chief 
Commissary. 

''^Tell them,” she commanded, *‘what is wTitten in 
that letter.” 

Lescar smootlied out the crumpled paper which 
Gabrielie had thrown in his face, 

"'"Attention!” he cried loudly, and then went on: 
""This letter comes to me from Citizen Renaud . . 

""Citizen Renaud?” they exclaimed. ""But the letter 
came by courier jS'om Paris, then how-- — ^? ” 

He then began to read : 

""Citizen Chief Commissary of the Section of Mezieres 
in the Province of Artois. 

""This is to warn you that there is an English spy 
known to his followers as the Scarlet Pimpernel, who 
has been impersonating me these few days past. I 
have reasons to believe that his latest activities have 
been directed in your province. So be on the look- 
out. I have been detained in Paris, but will be in 
Mezieres within the next twenty-four hours. The 
Committee of Public Safety here in Paris is sending its 
special courier to you for me, to bring you this urgent 
letter.” 

""And,” the Chief Commissary added, ""the letter is 
signed Andre Renaud, and bears the seal and stamp, as 
w’eii as two signatures of members of the Committee of 
Public Safety in Paris.” 

The unfortunate man, still lying in semi-uncon- 
sciousness on the ground, had made desperate efforts 
to regain his senses. He struggled and wriggled his 
bruised body about until he was able to prop himself 
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up on his elbow. Looking up at his tormentor with 
an expression of hatred at least as intense as her own : 
“You’ll pay for this, Mam’zelle Guillotine,’ he contrived 
to murmur between his teeth and then turned his glance 
on the Chief Commissary, who was m tne act ot tolding 
up the momentous papers and thrusting them back into 
h£ pocket. The expression of hatred m tne stricken 
man^sT^es lingered "kere also for a f^ secon^^^^^^^^^ 

soon changed to contempt as he broke into a ioiced, 
immoderate laughter. But this hilarity was short-hved. 
S^next moment the crowd had suddenly, if somewhat 
tardily, realised the full significance ol the one liO'-^jble 
fact namely that this man, this intruding, arrogant 
none other than the Se» e, 

Pimpernel, the most dangerous enemy of France, who 
had^devised the abominable trick of impeixonaUng a 
servant of the Republic in order to save a batch of 
traitors from the punishment crimes d^emd. 
fact that it was this same man who had_ brought about 
the arrest of the ci-devant Marquise de Samt-Lucque wm 
St %ht of for tlie moment. What was remembered 

“X dratmthc gesture of dt. CWef 

pointing to this man when he was asked . mere is toe 
EngUsh spy?” and his voice answenng loudly so that 

The^ ng? muiSmings of the crowd turned to threats 

°^‘“The Scarlet Pimpernel! That abominable Englbh 
spy! That’s what this man was all the tone, and we 

^^“M^Sle Guillotine!” one of the women shouted, 

“vou’ll know what to do.” 

The man on the ground realised toe danger he wa 
in. Thme or four 4lent Hcks had already been dealt 

'°Tl^corporal ordered the troopers to close in round 
him to protect him from farther assaults from to 
crowd. This audacious English spy was food for to 
euillotine not for the mere sadistic entertainment of c 
lot of provincial louts. They did their best to ware 
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'll* at the 

piObtrate form of the stranger. 


Whether it ^vas a sudden 
poirerful instinct of self- 
Certain it is that when 
■svhen the troopers se( 

^v’ith the crowd whic 
stranger, whoever he 
feet. He looked i_ 
the heads of the multitude" and 
cry of horror and affright. 
“The cart,” he exclaimed, “ 
“IVhere, indeed? ”” 
direction of the street c;. 
pointed with quaking hand. 

“The cart!” the latter 
emotion, whilst men and 
off their minds from 
the personality of 


inspiration or merely the 
■preservation, who can tell? 
matters appeared at their blackest, 
smed unable to cope any longer 
h had become very violent, the 
was, succeeded in regaining his 
to rigp and left of him and over 
uttered a long-sustained 

where is it?” 

The crowd parted, gazed in the 
corner to which the stranger 

reiterated, choking with 
women vainly tried to switch 
one horrple fact to another, jfrom 
. one man, his duplicity, his shameless 

impersonation, their own wrath and dSre to pS 
to the outrageous trick played upon them by one whoS 
identity could not be in doubt for one moment. For 
the cart had gone. Vanished with the troopers and 
their horses. While the attention of the crowd had been 
fem^^ to. *e stranger and his presumed misdeeds, the 
Jo?. spirited away from under their 

nose. The cart had been dnven away under cover of 
the uproar and t^ gathering mist which enveloped the 
narrow street. A couple of troopers had bcen^left in 
charge of it when the otliers with their corporal were 
Si irate stranger fom further aWts from 

Sth 1 f ^°"tos had vanished 

with them whikt a third trooper who had been holding 
the reins had also disappeared. When did this outragf 
ppen . Whither had all those men gone ? Who oonW 
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tell? And what in Satan’s name had become of the 
cart and horses? 


Both Gabrielle and the Commissary had remained 
tongue-tied at first, rigid as granite statues; the expres- 
sion on the Commissary’s face was at first one oi incred- 
ulity, then of bewilderment and finally of horror. But 
Cabrielle’s face remained expressionless, her face be- 
came the colour of ashes, it looked like the face of 
the dead. She never moved, not even when the Com- 
missary gave a loud command to the troopers. 

“After them, citizens, they cannot have gone tar. ^ 

The corporal and the troopers jerked their horses 
heads round and set spurs to their fianks, scattering the 
crowd in aU directions. Men and women took up the 
cry: “They cannot have gone far,” and swarmed all 
over the market place, rushing blindly, aimlessly, hither 
and thither, shouting confused suggestions to the be- 
wildered soldiers. 

“This way, citizen!” 

“No, that!” 

“This is the short cut to Crecourt.” 

“They’d avoid that.” 

“Try the road to Labat.” , 

The way into the side street and that street itseU were 
soon nothing but scenes of the wildest confusion in 
which men and women effectively obstructed all pos- 
sibility of pursuit. 

“This way, citizen!” 

“No, that!” 

And so on, while confusion was made more con- 
founded at every moment. There were at least half a 
dozen ways which led from the centre of Ae town 
to anywhere. It was getting late in ^ the afternoon. 
Evening began to draw in. Soon a misty sleet mixed 
with snow began to fall and it was difficult to distinguish 
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anything beyond a fraction of a league ahead, past the 

■■■ ,:'City lights. ■■■ ■/ 

It was all very weU to keep on shouting and urging: 

Ihey cannot have gone far.” That might be trSe 
enough but the question was: “In which direction?” 

Ihere \rere only three troopers, besides their corporal, 
and the Chief Commissary who were mounted, and 
they might possibly have overtaken the cart even though 
It was being driven at breakneck speed. The corporal 
and one of the troopers went in one direction, the others 
followed the Commissary while the young men in the 
crowd ran down the various narrow streets which gave 
all round the Market Square. And with it all llere 
was riish and uproar and enough shouting, clatter of 
horses hoofs and of wooden shoes on the pavement 
stones, as to give any fugitive all the warning required 
for a good get-away. ^ 


CHAPTER XXH 


NIGHTMARE 


Gabrielle, after those few minutes of stone-like stupe- 
facHon, had pulled herself forcefully together. Hers 
was not a nature to allow herself to be cowed by any man 
or any event. In spite of the humihation which she 
had endured and the many ups and downs of exultation 
and^of horror through which she had passed during this 
fateiul day, she was still Mam’zelle Guillotine, whose 
commands were law in the Province of Artois, and at 
whose words the fiercest Terrorists up in Paris were 
tvont to tremble. Renaud, the sleuth, the arrogant 
stranger on whom she had lavished her kisses a short 
hour ago, and to whom she had administered such 
degrading punishment, was standing there, by the white 
charger, with one hand on the bridle, and was making 
serious efforts to shake off the feeling of giddiness caused 
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blows on his head. They stood isolated 
) in front of the Commissariat, the whole 
melted away, scattered like leaves before 
ibrielle turned a glance of withering con- 
former suitor and when she saw mat he 
to mount, she just seized him by the arm 
lat was like a vice and thrust him out of 
such violence that he nearly canae down 
knees. Another contemptuous glance,_ a 
and it was she w'ho had mounted the w'hite 

she commanded, “while 
have done.” 

the horse to walk 


tempt on her 
was preparing 
with a grip th 
her way with 
again on his 
shrug, 
charger. 

“You stay where you are! 

I try to undo the mischief you 

With a click of the tongue she set 

across the square. 

Renaud shouted after her, his voice 

hatred unspeakable. ^ 

“The mischief I have aone; \ou dev 
you shall pay for this. Mark my words. 

Whether she heard him or not is dm 
Certain it is that she put her horse to the 
once turning to him. Straight ahead she 
the square until she turned into the Greco 
It w'as still snowing, but overhead the 
tlain and from behind them the wan light 
shed a faint, greyish aura oyer the froa 
Gabrielle knew every inch of the road and 
hand and eyes guided her mount. At tirsi 
one or two detachments of voluntary 
who with much shouting and any amou 
talk were stiU patrolling the road, hopeful 
with the cart, which “could not have gon 
cheered Gabrielle as she went by. 

Once past the foremost of these entliu 
her horse to a walk. Her eyes keen as th 
nierced the darkness to right and left ot 1 
the feeling that it would be on this roa.d t 
come across some trace of that audacious 
pernel. All around her the stillness coi 
felt. The snow fell in large soft flakes. 
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of air stirred the leafless branches of the tall poplars 
that bordered the road, and Gabrielle’s keen ears could 
not detect the slightest sound of distant wheels or 
horse’s trot. It was only half an hour later that the 
white charger suddenly shied at a black, shapeless mass 
which lay by the roadside. 

Gabrielle dismounted and holding tlie horse by the 
bridle went up to the black mass which had frightened it. 
Two men, wearing the uniforms of the 6ist regiment, 
were lying half in and half out of the ditch. They were 
tied to one another with cord, and a woollen scarf was 
wound round the lower part of their faces. The snow 
lay over them like a thin, white blanket. As Gabrielle 
approached them, they made a combined vigorous effort 
to utter a cry of distress, but it was only a faint gurgle 
that reached her ears. She threw the reins over her 
arm and with strong capable hands she released the 
men of their bonds, and unwound the scarf from round 
their mouths. Their teeth were chattering and their 
arms and legs were trembling with the cold. She 
pulled one man up by his coat collar and then the other, 
but never uttered a word till she had them both in a 
sitting posture. 

Once this was accomplished her peremptory questions 
came out sharp and clear. 

“What happened?” 

“It was while you were hitting out at the English 
spy,” one of the men contrived to reply. 

“'The English spy?” 

“Yes! We thought he was the man sent down here 
to track the aristos. And he turned out to be that 
abominable Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“We could not help watching,” and even through 
his chattering teeth the soldier gave a chuckle. “It was 
such a fine sight seeing you belabouring that spy.” 

“I stood on the front board,” added the trooper who 
had been holding the reins, “the better to see you. 
Name of a dog, I wouldn’t have been in his shoes for 
a pension.” 



the one who was best a e hoarse with 

crowd in the YtemJnt wis at its height, my 

laughter and when by the leg, dragged 

comrade and I were sud J. , and rolled over on 

off bound and thrown 

dte othor. 

board watclnng *°Xa^ down from the board, 
seized by the legs nd thrown into the cart, 

I too was gagged “^^^^^against the wheel, 

and as I struck my head heavily agai 

r^s too dizzy to offer any res«^ 

» You were driven away m the cart. 

“Then and there, atizeness. 

“Where is the ca.rt now. somewhere 

’=?™;S"r»».trhal. and dte ho.» 

way beto I halt lost consaousnass. 

horses?” „ * rnf tbp shafts. I could 

“Yes! They were t^en out of the shaits 

hear that. It was not far from here. ^ 

“Where is your other ^o^ta • 

“I don’t know, citizen^. He was wi 

earn Perhaps he is stiff ^e imw.^^ 

^ not see,” the soldier gave answer. 

How‘’:iS^tng^°*^ -a dteraf GabnoUa 

asked again. r-sri^pness There must have 

SIS'* fdSl ' ’They fell on ns lilte a swarm 

of hornets.” > 



"‘And that’s a lie/’ Gabrielle asserted dryly. “A 
dozen? I don’t believe there were more than two 
or three And perhaps only one/’ she added slowly. 

‘‘I give you my word, citizeness ” 

‘"Hold your tongue. You were nothing but a set of 
traitors and cowards.” 

“And that is unfair, citizeness. \^^at could we do? 
When the cart stopped we were dragged out and thrown 
down in this ditch and left to perish of cold for all those 
devils knew. Wasn’t that so, comrade?” 

There was a grunt of assent, and Gabrielle queried 
again: 

“Where is the cart now?” 

“I don’t know, citizeness.” 

To Gabrielle Damiens the whole of this story told 
jerkily by men whose lips were shaking with cold, was 
like a nightmare from which she would presently wake, 
and find that nothing of it was real, that all of it was 
only a hideous phantasmagoria brought before her 
imnd by mischievous emissaries of Satan and sent by 
him to worry and exasperate her. That she, the strong- 
minded Amazon, the lion-hearted wielder of the sword 
of justice, the indomitable scorner of men should thus 
have been cozened, baffled, bamboozled like any ground- 
ling^ or village dolt was inconceivable. It was mad- 
dening and for a time she felt as if her wits had deserted 
her and she remained crouching there in the ditch 
beside those two soldiers, with an expression in her 
face which, but for the darkness, would have been 
terrifying. 

The men never moved. They were sore in limb and 
their bodies were almost inert. After a time Gabrielle 
appeared to gather her wits together again. She strug- 
gled to her feet, paid no heed to the soldiers, never 
spoke another word to them. She stood there with the 
hoi-se’s reins swung over her arm, she, more solidly dark 
than the surrounding darkness, and the white charger 
beside her like a ghost. Her eyes tried to pierce the 
veil of snow, searching the gloom for an outline of the 
cart. The men watched her tvhen presently she mounted 
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and threw herself astride into the saddle They 

went on watching her as she turned her horse s^head 
back towards Meri^res, put him to the trot and was 
soon engulfed in the night. After which *ey m thei 
turn struggled to tlieir feet ana walked slowly bac v 

in the direction of the city. . 

They walked on in silence at first, stamping toeir 
feet and swinging their arms across their chests striving 
into their frozen limbs, until Je 
sound of the white charger’s hoofs died away in the 
distance down the road. 


Had Gabrielle Damiens been endow^ed wi& superb- 
human senses, she would have been lost in wonderment, 
for as soon as the stillness of the night became so absolute 
Lt it seemed almost palpable, it was broken by a sound 
which in this lonely bit of country, roused *5 barn- 
door owl from its nightly conteinplation and disturbed 
the Drowlins cat in its chase after little birds. 

* “Bv George!” a voice suddenly broke forth through 
the ^obm n a language Mam’zelle Guniotine w^u d 

not have understood, had she heard; “I’m positively 

And another voice then echoed: “I’ve never been so 

cold in all my life.” 

“Got vour flask hanay, Glynde? 

The other fumbled into his inside pocket and handed 

a flask to his friend. _ 

“No, you go first,” the latter said. 

Both had a good puli at the ^sk. 

I hope we set horses at the Ecu a Ur. 

“The chief said we were certain to._ It is a posUng- 
inn you know. Stage-coaches get their relay there. _ 
“Ves, I know. And with all this turmoil goiOa 

on ...” 

The other man slirugged. 
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‘'Well! If we can’t get horses we’ll have to walk. 
It is not far and I know the way.” 

“The walk will do us good,” his friend commented 
with easy philosophy. 

“When I think what the chief has put up with ...” 

One of the men who spoke was Sir Phillip Glynde, 
the owner of Glynde Towers, one of the show places in 
East Anglia, with its famous racing stables, its show 
gardens and hot-houses. The other was Viscount St. 
Dennys, one of the richest men in England, who had 
been equerry to the Prince of Wales till he gave up that 
position and all the pleasures attached to it, in order to 
follow his chief in the path of obedience and self- 
sacrifice. Accustomed to every luxury that the posses- 
sion of a large fortune can procure, sybarites both, they 
talked quite gaily of a tramp in the night across country 
with an icy wind driving snow and sleet into their faces, 
just as they had endured with equal gaiety and as a 
matter of course, lying flat on hard frozen ground for 
over an hour with teeth chattering and limbs growing- 
stiff with cold and the pressure of ropes around their 
body. 

On ahead a bright light glinted through the gloom. 

“There’s the Ecu Glynde remarked. 

“Now for a mug of mulled wine,” the other rejoined. 

“If we get it the Lord be praised.” 

“ If we don’t may the devil take the landlord and his 
ugly wife.” 

On they tramped after that in silence till they came 
to the posting-inn into wfiich they turned and made 
straight for the coffee-room. 

There was mulled wine made hot for the asking and 
the pa^unent thereof, and there were a couple of horses 
to be had also, old nags but serviceable, anyway. 
Glynde gave a deep sigh when the obsequious landlord 
closed his grasping hand over the pieces of gold which 
St. Dennys had pressed into it. 

“I almost wish the brute had not got us everything 
we wanted,” he said ruefully. “The thought of Biake- 
ney at this moment sickens me.” 
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St. Dennys agreed with him, but said more lightly . 
“We’ve obeyed orders. Thanh God we were able 
to do that. I was dreadfully sorry for Aose Mds.” ^ 
“And there’s the poor mother sdll knocking about 

somewhere.” c 

“ How in Heaven’s name will the chief get her away . 
They drank the hot wine while the two nags, which 
they had been forced to purchase at a preposterous price, 
were being saddled. Soon they got to horse and rode 

away, into the night. „ , i „ 

“What did they give thee? the woman asked her 
husband, while he busied himself putting up tlie shutters 

in the house and barring the door. 

“Five louis,” he replied curtly. . 

“They are either mad,” the wife retorted, ^ 
English spies; else they wouldn’t have parted with all 

that money.” „ , • • 

“It matters not what they are, the manjejoined 

with a shrug. “Their money is good anyway. 




BOOK FOUR 


A MESSAGE 

All these exciting events just described are put on 
record m the archives of the city of Mezieres : the arrival 
of the master sleuth from Paris, the arrest of the ci-devant 
Marquise de Saint-Lucque and her two children, and 
he pre^sterous accusation brought against the envoy 
oi the Committee of Public Safety by Citizen Chief 
Commissary Lescar and the turmoil that ensued in 
consequence. 

It IS also on record that three days before this last 
event the stage-coach which plies fortnightly between 

S^?th* came to its habitual 

halt at the ^ d Or, the posting-inn on the outskirts of 

o^asion it brought its usual comple- 
ment of travellers who were made to alight in order to 
have th^ passports examined and their identity scruti- 
nised. Phere were not many strangers among the small 
crowd that tumbled helter-skelter out of the lumbering- 
vehicle which had brought them jogging along the 
hard frozen road from the other side of the Franco- 
Belpan frontier, and nearly shaken their souls out of 
iheir bojes during four hours of this very trying journey. 
Plalf a dozen passengem were aUowed to pass immedi- 
ately throu^ the barrier where the examination took 
place, and filed into what was still called the cofifee* 
room, Aough no coffee was ever dispensed there these 
da^. Only mugs of sour wine which was made hot 
if It %vas specially paid for, and if the landlord and his 
wife happened to be in an amiable mood. This privi- 
feged half-dozen hungry and thirsty travellers were 
French atizens, farmers or shopkeepers who traded 
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„g„l„ly Belgium, crossing I*' 

J, foJards, pIS 

Others, they were Belgians or uu 

countless other hunger and 

™r a^"°S” m S^cd ind»« by her fellote 
sSre^^^^hese were a” 

in Antwerp with a load ot “lice, pa _ ^ _ 

S'rni^^r^oS 

l^e^etS rf r^ «f 

a„„.ud .e .u.^ 
SS"'yo“g X- anti. Wd. difficulty 

restrained from comng “ did their 

His fellow Xlfcd fS^Sthe irate Dutchman. 
"'^^l5°„Tpray ^omtrnSe!?’ die woman sMd m her 
com^affion, shall never get away whne this tow ts 

^°Se;“tad each dteir passporu and otbes Pa^“ »' 

hand, lud ea* carried a '“"^^/dre “ToiSl 
the papers without more ado undei tne yo « 

vou could get us through quickly, citizen,” he smd 

IngrS "e'mT. 

Sl'Sf dir’iStiw rd^t or »o before we 
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proceed on our way. We are American citizens/’ he 
went on, ‘*and our papers are entirely in order.” 

With this he insinuated a handful of sliver coins into 
the officer’s hand, whose manner at once underwent a 
change : his hand closed over the money and thrust it 
inside his tunic, after which he took the American’s 
papers and made a show of scrutinising them carefully. 

Passports and papers were undoubtedly in order. 
They were signed by Mr. John Adams, the first United 
States ambassador accredited to England. Possibly, 
the officer of Mezieres knew nothing at all of Mr. John 
Adams, and very little of the United States of America, 
but he knew ail about Citizen Jean Lambert Tailien and 
Citizen Barras, two of the most prominent members of 
the Convention, who had countersigned the passports. 
The woman was described thereon as Madeleine St. 
Just and the man as Honore St. Just her brother, both 
citizens of the United States, come to Europe in order 
to visit their cousin Louis St, Just, the friend and intimate 
of Maximilien Robespierre himself, names indeed to 
conjure with. 

The police officer’s manner became almost abject. 
Completely ignoring the truculent Dutchman and his 
imperious demands, he stamped passports and papers 
without further demur, did not order the valises to be 
opened for examination, and even went to the length 
of escorting these highly-connected foreigners as far as 
the inn and recommended them to the special care and 
attention of the landlord and his ill-favoured wife, with 
a whispered hint of the financial benefit that would be 
derived from such attention. The landlord took the 
hint and forgetting his status of free citizen of the . 
Republic of France, and its laws of Equality for all, 
became almost servile in Ms desire to provide his guests 
with everything they desired. 

However, they did not want much seemingly, only a 
couple of rooms with a clean bed for two or three nights, 
and for the moment just a quiet corner where they could 
sit and eat in peace. There was a lot of: ^^TMs way, 
citizeness,” from the landlord, and : *‘The coffee-room 



Marguerite Blakeney sank on to the 
sofa, and drew a long sigh of reliet. 
her cape closely round her and gave a u 
are cold. Lady Blakeney, her 
with obvious concern. 

There was an iron 
fire of logs was roaring up 
held her hands to the blaze. 

‘‘And very tired, I am afraid, 

“it has been such a long journey. 

‘‘ It was not so bad at first, 

“while Percy was with us.’"' 

And her eyes 
in them a picture 


stove in a corner oi me room. ri. 
the chimney. Marguerite 

the man continued 5 

she commented softly, 

'HO VVJ.VJ.A W.W. ^ , 

seemed to search the flames as if sc^ng 
- of the face and form she loved, i ney 
had oniy just parted. And no journey, however ^mg, 
could be hard to bear while Percy there wth her. 
After a moment or two she spOKe: Sir Andrew. 

“Do you think we shall see Percy again to-day. 

“I don’t know, Lady Blakeney . . . Ffo^kes replied, 
paused a moment or two and then added : I am afraid 

He only left you the one message, didn’t he?” 

“That’s all. He slipped the note into my n^^d 
when he got off the coach at BouiUon and whispered the 

two words * “For her.” ^ , 

Sir Andrew took a crumpled paper from his pocket, 
gave it to Marguerite. Her hand closed on it. 
seen vours?” she asked. 
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**Only one word: ‘Wait’."’ 

'"Not much, is it?*’ Marguerite commented with a 
fleeting little smile. 

'"I suppose Tony has gone by now/* she added, 

ril go and see, shall I?** 

^Tlease do,’* 

You’ll be all right here, won’t you?” Sir Andrew 
asked anxiously. 

Of coiirse I will. Don’t worry about me. Our 
friend the landlord and his grim-faced wife have scented 
a bribe and are as amiable as you could wish.” 

He picked up his hat and went out of the room. 

After he had gone Marguerite sat for a while with 
that crumpled paper in her hand. It was early after- 
noon, but the narrow room with its dingy rep curtains 
and windows veiled in dust was already wrapped in 
gloom. Only the red glow from the iron stove shed a 
warm light on Marguerite’s hand and the paper which 
she held. A confused murmur of voices came from the 
crowded coflfee-room next door. Presently a woman came 
in carrying a lighted lamp which she set upon the table. 
She certainly was grim-faced and surly, and looked 
askance at Marguerite who paid no attention to her. 

I have some soup, ” she said curtly ; “ it is hot. Would 
you like some?” 

Marguerite said ‘‘Yes!” thinking more of Sir Andrew 
than of herself. 

“There are also potatoes cooked in lard,” the woman 
went on, “and a small piece of pork. You had better 
have that too as there’s nothing else.” 

She did not wait for a reply, and stumped out of the 
room. 

As soon as she had gone Marguerite smoothed out 
the paper which contained Percy’s last message to her. 
She swallowed the tears which dimmed her eyes and 
pressed her lips against the paper whereon his dear 
hand had rested. 

And this is what she read : 


‘On my knees do I beg your forgiveness, my 



This occurred three days ago. Since then Marguerite 
Blakeney and Sir Andrew Ffoulkes had obeyed Percy s 
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beloved, for the discomfort and suffering you are 
enduring now. Would I had had the heart not to 
listen when you said to me: ^If you go, I go with 
you.* Your eyes, your lips, your lovely arms held 
me in bonds that no man living should have dared 
to sever, ‘ If you love me, do not go,* you entreated, 
and your exquisite voice broke in an agony of 
Yet I, lilce a madman, thought only of two little 
children who would need a woman’s care, thought 
more of them and their helpless mother, thought more 
of an ideal, of my duty and mine honour and of my 
solemn pledge to Saint-Lucque, more of all that than 
I did of you. ‘If you love me,’ you begged, do 
not go.’ If I loved you! I love you with my whole 
soul, with every fibre of my being, more than life ai^ 
eternity, but I could not love you, dear, so much, 
loved I not honour more. With the help^ of my 
faithful lieutenants I will bring those defenceless 
women safely to England according to my pledged 
word, then my arms will close again ^around you and 
you will feel my whole soul in a kiss. 

His whole soul! His wonderful, self-denying, high- 
minded soul. That last day in London, how vividly did 
she recall it now, the rout at the Duchesse de Roncevaux s 
mansion. The Abbe Prud’hon’s tribute to the heroism 
of her beloved, the intimate talk with the Prince of 
Wales, and those few brief moments in the library when 
she made her last desperate appeal to him in the name 
of love, and felt that appeal was useless and that love 
stood vanquished before the inner instinct of the sports- 
man-adventurer, the selfless humanitarian, the knight* 
errant who had heard the call of the innocent and 
the weak. 
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laconic instructions and waited. Whether they were in 
danger or not, they neither knew nor cared. Certainly 
not, declared Marguerite, for Percy was of a surety 
watching over them. They were objects of special care 
from the landlord and his wife, who took the money so 
lavishly poured into their hands and in exchange did 
their best to secure the privacy of these American 
guests, and to give them clean beds and as good food 
as the state of the country allowed. Citizens of the 
great American Republic for whom the great patriot 
General Lafayette had fought, were popular in France, 
and the name of St. Just was also one to conjure with. 
And they still waited in patience and in fortitude on this 
third day after ^ their arrival, while the most exciting 
incidents the city of Mezi^res had ever known were 
occurring in the market place, while Mam’zeile Guillo- 
tine belaboured her unfortunate swain with his riding- 
\diip, while the hooded cart with the Saint-Lucque 
children was spirited away and their mother endured 
soui-racking agony inside the diligence that was taking 
her on to Paris. Marguerite and Sir Andrew Ffouikes 
heaid vague rumours that something unusual was going 
on in the city. Sound of many voices raised in shrill 
staccato reached their ears, while they were sitting in 
the parlour waiting for their meagre supper. People 
seemed to be passing in and out of the front door ail 
the time and the door of the coffee-room kept on bank- 
ing constantly. ^ 

When the w^oman brought in the supper she appeared 
ess surly than usual. Seemed actually inclined to talk. 
Her eyes were quite bright and her cheeks flushed. 
Marguerite ventured to question her. 

Lias anything special happened, citizeness? There 
seems to be such excitement about.’^ 

The woman grunted and shrugged. 

‘^Excitement! ’’ she exclaimed. should think there 

was excitement and to spare. They say that the English 
spy has been captured. The man they have been hunt- 
ingfor four years.’’ ^ 

Maiguerite s self-control at this moment was super- 
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She 


huixian. She did not gasp or catch her breath, 
never moved* It was Sir Andiew who spoL,e. 

*^Ohl I have heard about him. Even in the United 
States of America people talk about a mystic personage 
who goes by the name of the Scarlet Pimpernel. I don t 
know what he is supposed to do. And have they really 

got him?” t ^ 1 , 1 

The woman gave another shrug and a short iiaisn 

laugh. ^ 

*‘Not they,” she said. ‘*Our people are tools. It 

seems they collared the wrong man.” 

^^The wrong man?” ; ^ 

‘‘Well, some people said he was the right man and 
some that he was the wrong one. But what everyone 
in M^ziferes knows by now is that the two aristas who 
should have been taken to Paris to be guillotined— two 
little traitors, what?— were spirited away under the very 
nose of Gitizeness Damiens, the public executioner. It 
seems she is mad with rage and the whole town is in a 
state of terror, wondering on whom she will vent her 
fiiry*** 

Marguerite really was wonderful. How she kept 
motionless and outwardly calm while she heard the 
woman actually stating the fact that Percy had been 
captured is one of the secrets of her intrepid natoe. 
Sir Andrew remained standing close beside her, with 
one hand on her shoulder. She put up hers and &eir 
two hands met in a pressure of reassurance and oi 

comfort. r,. A 1 *1 

As soon as the woman had gone Sir Andrew said: 

“I don’t believe for a moment that anything has 
happened to Percy. You don’t either, do you. Lady 
Blakeney?” 

“No,” she replied simply, ‘ I do not. _ _ 

“But with your permission I’ll go and ascertain just 
what did occur to give rise to the rumour. I might 
hear something. Shall I go?” 

“Do.” 

“Promise me you won’t fret,” he urged. 

She looked up at him with a wan little snule. 
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I promise/’ she said. 

won’t be long/V were his final words before he 
went out,. 


He was back half an hour later. 

"HVe seen Tony/’ were the first words he spoke as 
soon as he had closed the door behind him. 

‘"'Tony!” Marguerite exclaimed. 

She was still sitting by the fire which now was burning 
low. Ffoulkes put some logs on while he continued. 

met him a few moments ago. He was coming 
this way and will meet us on the Grecourt road. He 
gave me a scribbled note from Percy.” 

He took the note from his waistcoat pocket and read 
out its contents by the light of the lamp. 

‘‘The Saint-Lucque children are quite safe. I am 
taking them to a place I know of called Saint Felix. 
It is a derelict village this side of Grecourt, slightly 
off the road on the right. You can’t miss it. I want 
you to meet me there. Your landlord at the Ecu 
d^Or has a cabriolet and a good horse, which you can 
eitlier hire or purchase outright. Steal it if you must, 
bring plenty of provisions and drive hell-for-leather.” 

Ffoulkes thrust the paper into the stove. Marguerite 
watched it burn. 

“Thanlc God!” she said, “he is safe. And there is 
at last something for us to do.” 

“We had better pretend to eat some of this supper/’ 
Sir Andrew rejoined, “and then talk about the cab- 
riolet.” 

They sat down and tried to swallow a morsel. Mar- 
guerite asked: 

“Did Tony say anything about the Saint-Lucque 
children?” 

“Yes, he did. He was in it all. But he couldn’t say 
much as it would have been dangerous with so many 
people about.” 
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“But what about Sir Philip Glynde and my Lord 

AnSlw gave a short laugh Quite a meriy one 
“They are having a very hard time, poor devils, 

he said lightly. 

“What do vou mean?” 

“Tony had been busy trussing them up like a pair 
of capons and left them lying in a near-by field, getting 
frozen and cramped ^e the very devil. 

“Sh"&S"^rquite happy, Lady Blakeney. Do not 
fret about them. The chief’s orders, you know. Wed 
all go to hell for him, if he ordered us to go. 

Marguerite made no reply to this. How could shm 
Ffoulkes, the loyal lieutenant, had spoken and voiced 
the feelings of eighteen others as true and rave 

SmS. She couM only wonder w.th.n <h» *p>hs rf 

her soul at the marvellous magnemm exercised Y 
oS man who had made her so infinitely proud and 

■“S^satirSe table a few minu^ lon|». The 
White-Led dock up on the wall ‘I™'? “''j ^ 

shades of evening were rapidly drawing m. ^ ^ 
rose and went in search of the landlord, fhe ques 
of hiring a vehicle of some sort was then broached 

“We want to get to Grecourt before nightfall, 
Ffoulkes Explained to the man. “My aunt, the citizen- 
ess St Jusq the mother of the 

Vins been exoecting us the last tivo days. We had not 
SteSed to ‘stay here so long, but my sister was tired 
Ser Ae j^mney and we were very comtortable m 

prmosterous price was, of course, asked for the 
omchase^ not the hire, of an old-fashioned cabriolet, 
a^SSiy aged horse and a basket of provisions, such 
a^cTld be got. The landlord made pretence of bemg 
^is^Sous, tflked of police and on.^ng^^ hy.^dmg 
strangers to wander about the coun ry . p to 

permits. Such risks and suspicions were naturally to 
be paid for along with the horse and the cabriolet. 
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In the end tlie sight of half a dozen louis set all patri- 
otic scruples at rest. The cabriolet was brought round. 
Sir Andi*ew Ffouikes took the reins whilst Marguerite, 
wrapped in shawl and mantle, snuggled in the corner 
of the carriage under the hood. 


On the road to Saint Felix, they met Lord Anthony 
Dewhurst, one of the most elegant fops known in the 
society of London and Bath. Fie was clothed in pro- 
miscuous bits of uniform, tattered tunic and shoes down 
at heels, his nose was blue and his fingers stiff. Sir 
Andrew drew rein and Tpny scrambled into the cabriolet 
by the side of Marguerite. 

What is Percy going to do about Madame de Saint- 
Lucque,’* she murmured enquiringly, more to herself 
than to him. 

^‘'God and he alone know,” Tony replied, then he 
added: '®It is the devil, the children being separated 
from their mother. It means two tasks instead of 
one.” 

“But he’ll do it,” murmured Ffouikes fervently. 

“No doubt about that,” Tony echoed under his 
breath. 
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The Parc aux Daims is not by any means the only derelict 
homestead in Artois. The province, owing to its prox- 
imity to the capital, had already suffered much even 
in the early days of the revolution when inflammatory 
speeches delivered outside and inside of every cabaret 
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by of ^0 WgSdSIn^ 

rofe“m:fand'^ 

sr^-^'Sofed H£ 4 ri»"“£ 

some of their most virulent attackers nau u 

equals and ^^^fproperous village of Saint 

Thus It was with the onceTrop and 

F6I1X, dista^ a coup Qrecourt main road. 

less than halt a leaj^uc tLnt is i7Q4. — ^it 

In this year ^ ^gjation of derelict cottages 

was nothing but f walls and charred 

and ^J"“We of stone , 

remains of roofs, doors ana wii ii„„sed. It was 

of the Ktde church had P»“^ ““^rficsurcc in 

leaning over at an ^ ^ oreat ffaos open to rain 

te nd«, it. p'>“r»,r°'>fr5iPmSS Kno* 

“«F“ “ 

had been burnt dovm to stood a sub- 

Close to the P^^^byte^ there outhouses, 

stantialiy built Gosv Corner), and had 

lu .ign wa. »«« i““ Sin X id drnwn 

been the property f a and led a 

Iif| »d 

Sh-i lot s ":ia»if“i 

innkeeper and bis Y ^ became of them, 

“'“f^t^e toricle h. follow up 

nor IS It the P^tpo _„,nibling walls and broken 

their traces. Enough that crumoung v 

c fhf> house withstood the ravages ui 
root 01 the nousc «tnrmci better than the 

£r:S:Srart.« 
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dangled engagingly on its posts. But no one ever went 
there. No traveller ever entered its inhospitable 
doors. 


‘‘The Cosy Corner’’? It was anything but cosy on 
this bleak February evening when a hooded cart drawn 
by a couple of horses came to a halt beneath its creaking 
signpost. The man who had been driving it threw 
down the reins and jumped down from the cart. At 
the back, under the hood, there were two bundles 
wrapped in thick blankets. Live bundles, through the 
thick folds of which came the sound of whimpering 
and little human cries: Maman!^^ The man went 
round to the back of the cart. With infinite precautioxis 
he took up the bundles and carried them into the derelict 
house. Through one room, which had obviously been 
the public bar once, he carried the two bundles one 
by one, and thence into an inner room, wherein, as 
there was no furniture whatever, he deposited them 
with tender care on the wooden floor. He saw to it 
that the blankets covered the small human forms effi- 
ciently against the cold, and listened for a moment 
or two to the pathetic cries of Maman,^^ He then 
took a bottle out of the pocket of his big coat. It 
contained milk. Perhaps there was even a tiny, very 
tiny drop of brandy in the milk. 

“That will comfort you, you poor kids,” he murmured 
to himself, and insinuated the neck of the bottle into 
the small human mouths. There was some spluttering, 
but swallowing also- The man gave a quaint little 
chuckle. “I ought to have been a nursemaid!” he 
went on murmuring to himself. He waited for a few 
moments longer, until gradually the cries MamarC^ 
became more rare, and the two bundles of blankets 
no longer betrayed any movement through their folds. 
He went out of the room and gave himself a good 
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stretch. “Sink me!” he inuttered, “but^I’m stiff. I 
never thousrlit a woman could hit so naid. 

He went back to the cart and peeped down under 
the hood. It was still snowing, but the evening had 
not yet fully drawn in, and he could perceive the forms 

men lying on then 

the cart. They were trussed up with 

knees were drawn up to IhouldeJ 

Their coats were wrapped round their legs and shoulders, 

and scarves were wound round their 

“Well,” the man muttered again, you cant co 
to much harm Hke that, my friends, and cannot do 
much mischief either.” He tied up the horses to the 
rino- in the wall, picked up an untidy bundle of sonae- 
tHng soft from the driving-seat of the cart and fina y 
turned into the tap-room of the Cosy Corner. 


This was none other than Sir Percy 
the prince of dandies, the enfant gate of London and 

Bath society, the brilliant sportsman, and^lwa^^e 

smartest and gayest man in own. tao-room 

but that just now when he staggered i^to &e tap room 
and let himself go down on tne floor. Now that theie 
nothing imperative left to do, reaction set in, _^d 
in spite of indomitable will-power, he 

and sick. He ached m every limb. Felt himscit an 
over to see if there were any broken bones to deplore. 
“Curse that virago! ^ow she did hit. , 

But he was light-hearted for aU that. Phy 
comfort-tlraPs all this was-had no hold on spmte 
Except for that feeling of giddiness, caused by blow 
on his head, he would have burst into song or laugh te . 

“Bv George!” he thought, and chuckled inwardly. 
-hS £eZ« have cmil wh» ,h. ^Mhe 

kids had gone. And how she wiU swear, and threaten 

and fulminate when a ^ f„,. hU keen 

■ He paused abruptly m his reflections, for 
ear had suddenly detected the sound of wheels in toe 
remote distance.^ He pulled himself together, struggled 
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to his feet, stretched out his arms, and there he was 
now, a magnificent specimen of manhood, tall, broad 
vigorous as if he had never known an ache or pain 

m Ills life. ^ 

Marguerite was nigh! Marguerite was coming! In 
five minutes she would be here-in his arms. 6 God! 

grant a weak man strength to bear up under the fullness 
01 this joy I 


A garter of an hour later the tap-room of the 
Cosy Corner was giving shelter to the three men who 
had watched the well-mgh tragic drama enacted by 
Mam zelle Guillotine and Chief Commissarv Lescar a 
drama in which _ their beloved cHef had been the 
ail-too-willing victim. 

They crouched on the creviced floor, closely huddled 
together, for it was very cold. A stable lantern placed 
m front of them threw a circle of dim light on the 
floor and on the primitive repast which they were 
consuming at the moment; they were digging their 
young teeth into hunks of stale bread and dry cheese 
pulls at their respective 

promiscuous 

clothes that were served out to infantry regiments not 
reqmred for service in the more important towns, 
this meant that their breeches were ragged, that thev 
had no tunics or stockings, and that their shoes were 
down at heels. And here they were, these sybarites 
accustomed to sillis and satins, perfumes and Mechlin 
, Q? drinking old Burgundy and feeding on turkeys 
and Strasburg patties, here they were munching rye 
bread and drir^ng raw brandy and enjoying life to 
tlic full as they liad never done before. 

^ With them at this hour was Sir Andrew Ffoulkes 
AT — Blakeney from the neighbour- 

„(■ ^ ramshackle cabriolet purchased 

at a fabulous price from the landlord of the Ecu d’Or. 

when^h Andrew! He had gone through a bad moment 
when he entered the tap-room of the Cosy Corner 




j86 mam’zelle guillotine 

.he. - 

Lord St. Dennys with a stern aemauu 

fit to eat. ..o>5 Cir Andrew mimicked with 

.•Son;e.hi„gfi. ^ e«? ^ 

biting irony. You gmiionb 

Itiscious cheese and _ .. pujiip broke in with mock 

.■LWC.OUS "S7y„„ hear tot? toh 

iSSread I toia«,-breal=..g 

ih.a .o to 

eteraly. "Eitor you which brought 

;Se.^.SSSo"g».e.hi.gh.^ta^Bugiish 

gentleman to eat— ™ 
ccnp.-a«.<t^4-‘U»T' \Ani 


tleman to eat— wine to tickle his 

“Together with enough good wine to 

fastidicLs palate,” &e otherput m 

Sir Andrew laughed and \ / j.ed gaily. 

"WeU, what i. to ^^““4 ”, aoLg we 

“Or you give us a good leason lor 

command.” . ^ „ ..^conn-s ” Ffoulkes retorted. 

.. ni give you to E«< oL toto, BO^^ 

“The provisions “ the iourney which lies 

like you Th^ I^iU defend 

ahead of us all. And ^^^s to the last drop 

them against Tour predatory lingers 

of my blood. „ Dennys cried, and with 

“You inhuman monster, ‘ , head of Sir Andrew, 

this he flung a lump o c ^se missile only to 

who, still laughing, ultimately to cry 

be pelted by others, ^e h as all British 

for mercy. A free fig ^ :^st schoolboys 

schoolboys revel '“b ^“hrSoUoweiJ of the Scarlet 
?L^h“ M ‘rfhigh auitol tpiriB aud to t«y ioy 

o'^g-peacc waa 5“d.y^S 

settled down once more to tneir rcpa 

^teSS'the courses of this sumptuous repast tlmy 


i 
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tried to give Ffoulkes some account of what had gone 
on in Mezieres this afternoon. 

Never in all my life/’ my Lord Tony was saying, 
®Mid I see anything so appalling as the chief under the 
hand of that vixen, and Glynde, St. Dennys and I being 
obliged to stand by, under strict orders not to interfere 
and commit a murder, I tell you/’ he concluded 
emphatically, .‘‘it was hell!” 


A hearty, careless laugh broke in on the moodiness 
which had suddenly fallen on the small company at 
recollection of the horror they witnessed a few short 
hours ago. The laughter came from the inner room, 
where Marguerite at this moment was held closely in 
her husband’s arms, while he whispered in her ear : 

“You understand, don’t you, my beloved?” 

“No, Percy,” she said resolutely, and threw her head 
back so as to look him straight in the eyes. “I do 
not. What you wish me to do is impossible. Im- 
possible,” she reiterated firmly. 

A stable lantern was set on a projection in the wall, 
and by its dim light Marguerite could just see her 
husband’s face. His eyes were looking down into hers 
and she could see that there was a merry twinkle in 
them and that the lines round his mouth were set in 
a gently ironical smile. 

It was then that this merry, careless laugh came to 
the ears of his friends. 

“What?” he enquired lightly. “Insubordination?” 

“Percy!” she protested. 

“I am not wishing you to do anything, my beloved,” 
he said. “You are a member of the League of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel. The most adored. The most rev- 
ered amongst all. But you are a member, and I am 
your chief whom you have sworn to obey in all things. 
And I am giving you a definite command.” 
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That was all he said, speaking 
SpS," agaJ; 

a„d^f 5.V. « L S- ™- 

iSt'rS ™ mi wo* 

my?” she broke in pitiably through , 

her sobs. , within a stone’s 

throw of tEs s”iidi your dear pres^^e ^as 

-re— if he so shamedUIy 

broke his word. p^^rrv came as a final 

“But if I stayed with you, Percy • • • 

“srh»rhS» Sefts hSiad. -aeoug 
J^oom per^s "4“ iS 

S'i” m 5. to hantochiSf he b™hed getoy, very 
^ntiv die tears that were coursing doi,vn her cheeks. 

® « I x^Sit fail, my adored one,” was his calm reply. Do 
you knol what that would mean to *em and to n c 
She could no longer speak, her heart was so luu 
of sorrow that she thought it mmt surely bre^ A 

suddenly f U *e u^^^^ and the 

adventumos -Ptah *-?»« ^ 

IdSS, ‘‘“fi.rK-rvSarS 

loyal helpmate,” he asked with his habW h^h - 
eagerness, “just what I want you to do. 
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Marguerite unable to speak nodded in reply. 

‘‘You will take these two innocents with you in 
the cart. Glynde, St. Dennys and Tony, who are still 
in their haphazard uniforms, will accompany you. All 
three will sit on the driving-seat and will look very 
imposing and official up there in their tattered uniforms. 
Ffoulkes, of course, will have to remain under the 
hood with you. Tony will drive you to Perignon, 
which is on the other side of the French frontier not 
far from the city of Luxembourg. He knows the w^ay 
quite well as he has been along there with me more 
than once. It is one of the loneliest corners in Eastern 
France. There is no proper road, only a rather wide 
bridle-path through ploughed fields which skirts a few 
isolated villages and avoids the approach to any city. 
Anyway, the news of what has been going on in Mezieres 
has not had time to spread itself in that direction. There 
are no patrols along the paths and no garrisons anywhere 
near. If, after the break of dawn, a few labourers going 
to their work should gape at you, they will be over- 
awed at sight of three soldiers of the Republic on the 
driving-seat of a market cart.*’ 

He broke oflf for the sole purpose of gazing anxiously 
into her tear-filied eyes and to murmur with a short 
sigh: “How lovely you are, my beloved!” and then 
went on in the same, even matter-of-fact tone of voice, 
giving his directions clearly, succinctly, lilce a general 
issuing his commands, certain that they would be obeyed. 

“I have given Tony all the necessary papers in case 
they are required. They are in perfect order, signed 
by Tallien, Barras and our faithful friend, Armand 
Chauvelin. These signatures are the most perfect speci- 
mens of forgery I have even seen in ail my life, and I 
have had some experience in forged safe-conducts, . 
have I not? I need not tell you who did them, nor 
what I paid for them. The fellow runs great risks ' 
every time he serves me, but he must have put by a 
cosy little fortune by now and he knows that in case 

of trouble he can always count on us ” 

Once again he paused, his eyes fixed into vacancy, 
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his mind at work on the 

confront on the morrow. 

that he was sure. So sure, m tact, 

his almost supernal confidence m 
municated itself to Marguerfre. She 

and it was in a ste« 
to him 


swallow her tears 
put the all-important question 
“What about you, Percy? 

He gave a little chuckle. _ 

“What about me?” he echo 
ment. “Why, sweetheart, I 'v 
hands— let me see— in a seni 
Fisherman’s Rest in Dover, \ 
ffage, Suzan Jellyband, will ^ 
comforts of poor Madame de . 

my adored one, he a point oi spcajs.- 

over her mouth, for^sj h^d^b j ^ 

;^th a kiss, and then . . . P 

, difficult, so very difficult to slip 
must try and get a couple of hours rest 

■ ■ ■ ) the bundle which he had 

t the cart. Out of it he took_a 
i One of these he disposed on^tne 
of the room, the other he propped up 
watched him smihng. ^ 
will try and rest, ’V he urged. _ine 

must not worry about 

promise,” and did 
inRtalled OH' onC'. cush-idh 


ing. ‘‘If yon say 
to silence you — 
me! for it would be so 
away. Nowyoui-— 
if not of sleep.” ; 

He stooped and picked up 
brought with him in 
couple of cushions^ C 
floor in a corner cf — 
against the wall. She 
Promise me you 
children are asleep and ^ you 
them any more, promise. 

She contrived to say urmr 

her best to appear comfortably 

S??. U,a .an«n » 

as to shade its light from her ey^. _ 

Before he leftffie ^e said e^^ 

“You don’t know what your presenc 
has meant to me. God bless you. 

In the meanwHle, m the 

moment of subdued emotion when their chief s laughter 
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rang so merrily in their ears, Sir Philip Glynde, his eyes 
fixed on the communicating door, murmured with a 
quick sigh : 

^*Poor old Percy!” 

Don't say that!” Sir Andrew Ffoulkes protested 
earnestly, knowing what was passing in the minds of 
the three friends. “Percy adores his wife. We ail 
know that. And she worships him. But those two 
wonderful people would be the first to resent the idea 
of any of us being sorry for them. They are prepared 
to sacrifice eveiything for the cause they have at heart. 
Their lives, their entire fortune ...” 

“Their love? ” put in one of the others. 

“Their love, yes,” Ffoulkes assented; and then added 
after a second's hesitation: “He, at any rate. He has 
proved it more than once. But, of course, with a 
glamorous woman like Lady Blakeney it is difficult to 
guess just what she feels.” 

“What about you, Ffoulkes,” St. Dennys put in with 
a smile. “You ought to know what all that sort of 
thing feels like. The long separations, the constant 
‘farewells.' ” 

None of the others passed a remark on this. They 
all knew Ffoulkes's love for his young wife and that 
he, too, like all the others, was ready to follow his 
chief wherever and whenever he was called. He, too, 
like Blakeney, was ready for any sacrifice in the cause 
of suffering humanity. As indeed they all were. But 
he and Blakeney were the only married men in their 
ranks, and many a time had some of them like Glynde 
or Tony or St. Dennys probed their hearts wondering 
whether if they in their turn would be . ^dy to sacrifice 
love for the sake of an ideal. 

Sir Andrew gave a slight shrug. 

“That's quite right, my dear fellow,” he said lightly 
in answer to St. Dennys, and with that reticence in 
matters of sentiment peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
“But you see, Percy means so much to me, and I have 
such an admiration for him as a man and as our chief, 
that when I am working with him I seem to become 
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different somehow ... I feel differently, I mean . . . 
about everything. ... I dare say this sounds queei, 
aS I e*Kct you aU thhJc mo a bounder for raymg 

‘wt'no »r' <o th», for obviomly toe 
nothing that could be said, and silence fell for a few 
moments on the congenial little company. 

S all of a sudden the _ commumcaUng door was 

oDcncd S-Uci Blsikciicy C3<mc iii* 

» he queried airily, “you four chatterers have 

you had enough of this sumptuous Te^st and 

you got a last drop of something to dnnk for a thirsty 

™f!>L flasks of brandy were immediately held up to 
him. Ke took two and drained them botn. 

“i know what you w'ere talking about. Your chief 

under the whip of a virago, what? Vi^nUicL ” 

“Don’t Percy,” Tony exclaimed, it was hellish. 
Blakeney could not help laughing: the ea^tn® 
and the towering rage of his friend filled hi 

bo^ del'ghb admitted, “but how eke 

were ^ miot to engage the attention of that huge 
^IwdTong e^nVto Jve you d»« fellto dme to 
Swid. toe p'oor Mds mth the toe "oo^J 
with the cart? And you did it splenidly. And that 
awful dme you had lying in the open Held, trmsed lie 
a taaee of 4ick.», &.zen nearly .0 to*:, 
but you were wonderful! weren’t they, Ffoulkes? There 
ie rfiner men in the whole wide world dian you 
fellows who honour me by you ffienaship. God bless 
and reward you'! You have been wonderful to-day. 

He appealed to be in the highest spirits though to 
thfkeen ears of his devoted 

their valiant leader sounded perhaps a tnfle hu y, 

little less vibrant than usual. 

“Thank Heaven!” he added with a short, quick 
sicyh, “Lady Blakeney will know nothing of what hap- 

v« will," Lord Tony doclamd forvendy. 
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There %vas a short moment of silence until Blakeney 
exclaimed ; 

‘'Sink me! I never thought a woman could hit 
quite so hard. I had a good whacking from my friend 
Ghauvelin once. Not himself, but a pair of lusty 
bullies. It would have made his heart glad to see 
me this afternoon. Afam’zelle Guillotine hit twice as 
hard as his myrmidons did that time in Calais. By 
George!” he concluded, with something approaching 
admiration, "what a woman!” 

"What are you going to do with her, Blakeney,” 
Glynde asked, "when youVe got her?” 

There arose an animated discussion as to what should 
be done with the noted fury. Hanging was, of course, 
too good for her. Lifelong imprisonment to repeat her 
experiences in the Bastille would be far too merciful. 
Tony, who felt particularly bloodthirsty, had read some- 
thing about lynching in America. He would have liked 
to have seen the harpy who had laid hands on his chief 
either burned at the stake or beaten to death, something 
peculiarly painful and lingering, he urged. 

Blakeney said nothing while the matter was being 
discussed. When the arguments were finally silenced he 
rejoined : 

"You sadistic young ruffians! But you won’t get 
your way with Mam’zelle Guillotine, you know.” 

"Wily not?” 

As Blakeney made no immediate reply to this, Tony 
queried anxiously ; 

"You are not going to let her get away, Percy, are 
you?” 

"No!” Blakeney answered. "I won’t do that, I 
promise you.’’ 


The last sight Marguerite had of her husband was 
when she jpeeped out under the hood at the back of 


0 
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ihe cart. His tall form was still vaguely distinguishable 
through the fast gathering gloom. He stood, a sohtary 
figure! under the portico of the Cosy Corner. Bare- 
hSded. The falling snow made white 
of his shoulders. His face she could no longer see. 
Tony clicked his tongue. The horse’s hoofs &^ated 
agaiLt the firozen road. The cart gave a lurch and 
moved slowly away into the mght. And darkness swal- 
mL soW Vre of the great leader, who after 
a moment or two turned and went watnin. 


BOOK FIVE 


CHAPTER XXV 

THE MAN IN BLACK 

Saint Felix is situated half a league, rxot more, from 
Grecourt. The latter in itself is not much of a town, 
all it does is to serve as a stopping-place for one or 
two diligences that did not halt in Mezieres. It also 
\vas noted for its fortnightly horse and cattle market 
which used to be the scene of great activity in the 
olden days, and of festive gatherings during the spring 
and summer months when music and dancing went on 
all day and half the night, on the grass plots of die 
cabarets around the market place, and copious drinking 
and jollity in their respective rooms. 

But ail this merry-making was now a thing of the past. 
Farmers and cattle-breeders did stroll into the city once 
a fortnight with their livestock such as it was: poor 
half-starved animals they were for the most part, because 
food w^as dear and scarce now that the brains of the 
counti'y concentrated on the quickest way to get rid 
of all landowners who before this era of equality and 
fraternity had helped nature to produce the necessities 
of life for man and beast. 

It w^as the eve before market day when Gabrielle 
Damiens mounted on her whilom swain’s white charger 
rode into Grecourt. She was in an anxious and moody 
frame of mind. The disappearance of the two Saint- 
Lucque children, coming on the top of her disappoint- 
ment over the rescue of the Marquis and the young 
Vicomte, had dealt a smashing blow not only to her 
pride, but chiefly to her burning passion of hatred and 
revenge. 

After she had left the three soldiers on the road, she 
wandered on horseback first into Mezieres, then, feeling 
- 195 
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unconquerable restlessness, she prowled about m the 
fast-ga*ering darkness along the country roads oblivious 
of time and place; like an unquiet spirit seeking repose. 
At one time she almost lost her way. She hardly knew 
where she was when she came on a deserted village, or 
rather what had been a village once and was now only 
a mass of ruins. She gave the charger his head and let 
him roam around the tumble-down cottages and what 
had once been the village street. 

“This must be Saint Felix,»^^she thought. And 

Grecourt must be over that way.” . 

She turned her horse’s head in the direction in whicn 
she thought the little township lay. The short 
had caused her to gather her roving thoughts to^Aer. 
But only momentarily. As soon as she found herself 
on the right road once again, off they went at a tangent. 
The image of that great, hulking creature, Andre 
Renaud, rose out of the darkness confronting her mental 
vision. The problem of the man’s personality, his 
tempestuous wooing, his • exuberant temperamen 
puzLd and harassed her brain, taunted her with its 

unfathomable mystery. If the ^ 

kissed and trusted and subsequently chastised was not 
the master sleuth sent to her from Paris, who and 
what was he? And what had become of httn wMe 
the crowd dispersed and she herself rode away? She 
had no recollection of him after she had snatched 
the reins of the white charger out of his hands an 
left him lying on the ground muttering threats and 

^^Shrreached Grecourt in this confused state of mind. 
Even the sight of the diligence which stood m yard 
of the Bon Camarade where she intended to spend the 
night did not rouse her out of her moodiness. She drew 
rein. The ostler ran along to aid her to dismount. 
Scorning his help she jumped down from the saddle 
The landlord came along quickly. His 
in the new arrival he recognised Mam zelle Guillotine, 
became almost servile. _ 

“What did the citizeness require? 
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‘'Supper and a room. I leave again early to- 
morrow.’* After which she demanded: 

"When did the diligence come in?” 

"About two hours ago, citizeness.” 

"Where is the corporal?” 

"In the tap-room having supper.” 

"Many people in the tap-room?” 

"A good number. It’s market day to-morrow.” 

"I know that. I w'ant my supper in a quiet corner. 
By the way, what is your name?” 

"Magnol Fernand. At your service, citizeness.” 

"Get me something hot then, Citizen Magnoi, and 
be quick about it.” 

She made her way to the tap-room. It was of the 
usual pattern to be found in varying sizes in every inn 
and cabaret of eastern France. Drab-coloured walls 
that had once been white. An iron stove with inside 
chimney rising to the blackened, raftered ceiling. A 
long, trestle table in the middle of the room. Benches 
each side of it, and the inevitable odour of boiled 
cabbage, garlic, damp clothes and humanity. A score 
or more of men were sitting at the centre table consum- 
ing platefuls of soup with much sound of gustation and 
smacking of lips. Their steaming contents gave forth 
the insistent odour of garlic and cabbage. 

A girl with tousled hair and dressed in a promis- 
cuous conglomeration of rags, went round the table 
bearing hunks of bread on a platter. Her name was 
apparently Philomene. There was hardly any talking 
in the room, except for occasional calls to Philomene for 
bread. 

When the door was opened and Gabrielle came in 
a few heads were turned in her direction. Not by any 
means all. Most of the men knew her by sight as a 
matter of course, but these were not the days of cheery, 
friendly gi’eetings, and after a moment or two the 
smacking of lips and plying of metal spoons went on 
as before. She strode across the room. The landlord 
hovered round her and piloted her to a corner of the 
room where two small tables were seemingly disposed 



appraising glance. She sat ciowi 
Philomene brought plates, tork, i 
set a candle on the table. 

“What will the citizeness take.-’ 

“What is there?” 

“Cabbage soup 
“ I can smell it. What else 
“ A piece of pork with beans. 

“What else?” 

“ Potatoes . . .” 

“Good. Bring me potatoes, . 
see that they are hot.” 

“Any wine?” ,, 

‘‘Yesl Red. From the cask. 

The landlord shuffled out of the room, 
on, waiting. She tried hard not to 
scrutinising her fellow guest too closely, 
she took stock of him every time his h< 
away. She could not see him very •v 
the flickering candlelight between her_ 
of him. She put him down as an oihci 
Police probably. His hair was very d 
He wore it rather long at the back and 
of the neck with a black ribbon. It was 
his forehead in a rigid, straight line, 
look like a black band just above his 1 
He looked well groomed, although his 
dark blue against his sallow sfan ar 
linen stock round bis throat. In hei 
Gabrielle felt intrigued. A Marseilla. 
and wanted to hear him speak. An 

South, - 

She called to Philomene for salt. 
ForestalUng the girl, the stranger tc 
from his own table and p^ced it in^n 
She gave him a curt Thank you, 
r.nnde.d: “At vour service, citizeness. 


the landlord asked, 
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syllable of citoyeu’-ne as is the maimer of those in the 
South. 

'"You are a stranger here, citizen?*’ Gabrielle 
asked. 

‘‘I am a stranger everywhere, citizeness,” he replied, 
‘‘even in Paris from whence I came yesterday/* 

“Yes,** thought Gabrielle, “you are distinctly of the 
South, my friend. Your accent is slight but unmis- 
takable.** 

“So you are from Paris, citizen?** she went on. 
“Are you making a long stay in our province?** 

“That depends.** 

“On what?*’ 

“How soon I can lay hands on a reputed criminal.” 
“How so?” 

“I am of the secret police, Citizeness Damiens,” tlie 
man replied quietly, and with his left hand he turned 
back the lapel of his coat, displaying a metal badge 
surmounted by a tricolour ribbon. It was then that 
Gabrielle noticed that his right sleeve was pinned 
empty to his coat. 

“You know who I am?” was all she could think of 
saying at the moment. 

“If I did not would I have revealed my mission 
to you?” he countered dryly. 

He spoke all the time in an even, monotonous tone 
of voice, without the slightest inflexion or emphasis, 
like one reciting a lesson learned by heart. 

“What is that mission, citizen?” Gabrielle queried, 
this time in her wonted peremptory way. 

“As I have told you, citizeness, to hunt after a reputed 
criminal.” 

“If he is reputed I must know about him. I know 
every criminal in the Province of Artois. Who is he?” 
she demanded, paused for a second or two, and suddenly 
gave a gasp, exclaiming: “Do you mean the English 
spy? 

The stranger nodded, 

“Do you know him, citizeness?” 

“No,” she faltered. 
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.■Nevcrfcle^. if rumour does no. '» 
under your hand a few hours ago. Why did you 

^^ifvoice was still quite even and only just audible, 
bu? there was something stern spoke' 

tone. He did no. look ,. 'wJ™ 

^hich'^to the^wo^s '‘Liberty, FratemUe, Egahti," 
which to tne woiob , 

looked that way so insistently that 

n • 1U r-ioirinated turned round to look. But she 
Gabne lie fascrnmed tu by the sugges- 

r„“n dS“£Sver i. came from. She gave a 

^■^S“"LSos“sotSi..inyourhe.W 

she said dryly, “you wonh go far .n your career. 

“Sy:„’::i“og drer on d,e wrong .rack. TJ. 
man^horiToruewiipped dm afternoon „ no. d.. 
celebrated Scarlet Pimpernel. ^ 

<‘r wL“hf "4^’fiit^cSled our attention to the dis- 

appearance of the cart. 

‘‘A clever trick, since he took you m. 

“What do vou mean by a clever tuck. _ 

“He had to get out of your clutches, ciUzeness, or 

rS=’.tryu^».^and her hr^^ 

r,i?merr“cip£rtT£LarL Pimpernel, do you 

‘'•“-iSetSLfSjSd 'himself,” dre man bmke m 
fimJy no, sen. ou. ftom Paris, adaeness. 

R»a„d-I saw his papejs. 
were signed by Ma-auniilen Robespierre and two other 
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members of the Committee of Public Safety; Andre 

Renaud . * 

“He was not Andr^ Renaud,” the other broke in 
again with increased emphasis. 

“How do you know?” 

“Became I happen to be Andre Renaud, citizeness.” 
Gabrielle Damiens gave such a start that the table 

her elbows gave a lurch, 
j bottle which did duty for a candlestick 
rolled down on the floor. The candle broke, the 
light went out and the corner where these two sat in 
cime conversation was in greater obscurity than before 
Gabrielle’s glowering eyes searched the face of the 
str^ger through this gloom. 

“You!” she burst out, gasping for breath. 

^‘Even I,” die man responded coolly. 

I don t believe it ... I don*t believe it/’ sbe re- 
iterated over and over again, trying to steady her voice, 
and to stop her teeth from chattering. 

V^y shouldn t you believe it, citizeness?” he re- 
torted. ‘^Who do you suppose I am?” 

‘‘I don’t know,” she murmured gruffly. 

He gave a short laugh. 

‘'Well, I am not the Scarlet Pimpernel, am I, or I 
shouldn’t be here talking to you?” 

That was tine enough. Gabrielle passed the back 
ot her hand across her moist forehead. He went on : 


uciicviag ana aiSDeiieving so many 
things to-day, citizeness, no wonder you are bewildered 

^d, he added, with, for the first time, the hint of a 


threat in what he said, “are like now to commit the 
greatest blunder of your career. And let me tell you 
citizeness, that you are not quite so indispensable in 
the estimation of the government that you can afford 
to commit blunder after blundei' as you have done in 
the past few days.” 

She pulled herself together, straightening out her 
massive shoulders, and retorted defiantly ; 

Gitizen^'^^'^”^ forget to whom you are talking, 
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more did her brain reject the thought that that huge, 
hulking male creature with his coarse ways and brutal 
love-making could possibly be Andre Renaud the noted 
sleutli-hound, the tracker of criminals and traitors, a 
calling requiring suavity of manner, tact, effacement, 
every quality, m fact, which that rowdy, hoydenish 
lout did not possess. English— that’s what he was. He 
spoke French, but he was English. He couldn’t be 
anything but English— not with those huge legs and 
immense shoulders. Frenchmen occasionally were 
broad and powerful-looking, like this man opposite to 
her now. Fhough tall, a Frenchman was graceful and 
sott ot speech, unless he was the spokesman of the govern- 
ment and was obliged to talk forcefully to a crowd of 
waverers. 

Thoughts! Thoughts! Conjectures! There tliey 
were going round and round in the whirlpool of Gabri- 
elle s brain. Her dark, glowering eyes remained iked 
on the man who had set all this effervescence foaming 
and boiling ixiside her, making her temples throb and 
sending her blood rushing like a fiery torrent through 
her veins. He was almost sinister-looking in his fun- 
ereal clothes and that black hair which looked like a 
mourmng band round his forehead, with his measured 
speech, his sallow skin and that empty sleeve. What 
a contrast to the burly, noisy boor who had made 
love to her, to his shotvy clothes and clumsy boots, his 
tousled yellow hair and florid skin. 

Gabrielle Damiens visualising all this, remembering 
the other man’s fulsome adulation, and his resounding 
tees, cursed herself for a fool. Fortune and 
were in her ^asp and she let everything go, even the 
chance of realising a part of her revenge. 

The ci-devant Marquis and the boy were gone, the 
two brats also, probably. And all of this the work 
or a man who had bamboozled her. Led her by the 
nose until she became like a despicable noodle, mis- 
trusting her own powers of which she had always been 
so justly proud. 

“If I only could trust you,” she burst out, staring 


man 
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like a wild cat at the sober, placid figure of the 

before her, . . -r ^ xi. 

“Whom else could you trust, citizeness, if not the 

man who was Sent down for the express pu^ose of 
folding you in the capture of the greatest^ prize that 
ever fell to the lot of a patriot like yoursell ? 

He paused a moment. Looking her iml in the face. 
Returning stare for stare. His eyes looked more smister 
than ever overshadowed by those bushy eyebrows anc 
surmounted by that band of straight black hair which 
seemed to cut off the upper part of his face. It appealed 
to begin at the eyes and to end just above the cmn, 
where the stock of snov/-white linen presented such a 
crude contrast to his blue-black cheeks and chin. He 
did look sinister, devilish, for there had crept a look 
into his eyes that was both malefic and menacing. _ 
“And that prize,” he resumed after that snort omnous 
pause, “you actually allowed to slip out of 7°'^ 
hands. You held him at your mercy and you let Him 

crrt 5’ 

^ “I horsewhipped him,” she murmured, through 

^ “Do you think he cared? What you did was ^ve 
his followers time to spirit away the two ™ 

that he disappeared. Or am I wrong, he c 

with biting sarcasm. ^ • ,i , 

Slowly, gradually, step by step, Gabnelle saw her 
spirit breaking and her will-power crumbling un e 
vague terror engendered in her by th s man’s malignant 
peSinality. He dominated her. She was half ^rmd 
of him, in a way that she had never been afraid of any- 
one in her life before. She tried to think of him as 
a minor official, with far less influence wnth ffie pow^K 
up in Paris than she had. She thought of her own 
friends, of Robespierre, the virtual dictator of France, 
and of others in commanding positions who knew ana 
appreciated her patriotic worth. They would stand by 
her, even if she had committed a blunder or two or 

contravened a casual order. 

Something that went on in her mind at this comforting 
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thought must have shown in her face, for the man broke 
in on her meditations : 

‘‘This is not the time to think of influential friends, 
citizeness. The dogs of the revolution are at one 
another’s throats. Robespierre is at grips with Danton. 
Terror is the order of the day. The chase after traitors 
is swift and hot. Nothing but a spectacular coup can 
save you from death after the blunder you have com- 
mitted, Mam’zeile Guillotine.” 

Having said this he rose, 

“This place is insufferably hot,” he said dryly. “I 
shall be at your service in the courtyard, in close prox- 
imity to your diligence and in close conversation with 
your troopers. I must feel assured that they are worthy 
of the trust which you have placed in them.” 

He stalked out of the room, leaving Gabrielle Damiens 
sitting in the gloom with her eibow^s on the table, her 
chin resting against her clenched fists, her eyes glowering. 
Glowering like those of a wild cat. Burning with hatred 
and with fear. She watched the man walk through the 
room with a long, rather laboured stride. He was tail, 
but distinctly round-shouldered, and stooped as he 
walked. How different, thought Gabrielle, to the roll- 
ing gait, the straight square shoulders, the heavy tread 
of her whilom courtier. 


Something had to be done about the whole thing. 
Gabrielle Damiens was no fool. She knew even before 
this man began to threaten her that if she allow^ed the 
English spy to slip through her fingers again it %vould 
go ill — ^very ill — with hei*. And she would die un- 
avenged. The hated Saint-Lucque, and the whole 
brood of them would be spirited away if she blundered 
again, ^ Well then, what had best be done? This man 
here with his airs of incorruptible officialdom — ^imitator 
of Robespierre what? — in his sober, well-cut clothes, 
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trestle-table watched the proceedings with covetous 
eyes. The men laughed. One of them said : *'‘It looks 
good/’ Another declared : ‘‘I’ll have some of that, too, 
citizen landlord.” 

“So will I,” said a third. 

“And I,” came lustily ail down the length of the 
table. 

“Make haste, citizen landlord,” they all shouted at 
him, as he held up the bowl with both hands and 
marched with it as with a trophy out of the room. 
Philomene ran in his wake, carrying a load of pewter 
mugs. Their exit was accompanied by lusty cheers, 
which after a moment or two found their echo in the 
yard outside. 

Gabrielle struggled to her feet, feeling unaccountably 
weary. Her legs felt heavy like lead. She picked up 
her mande and, wrapping it round her, stumped slowly 
out of the room. 


Andre Renaud — ^was he really Andre Renaud? — ^was 
out there in the yard. Half a dozen troopers were 
gathered round him, ail laughing and bandying jokes. 
The landlord had just come out carrying the bowl of 
mulled wine. Philomene was close behind him with 
the pewter mugs. They came to a halt, Magnoi holding 
up the bowl in accordance with the custom of the 
country, for the customer who paid for the drink to 
pronounce his approval. This the black-coated stranger 
did, he took the ladle offered him by the landlord, and 
pronounced the mixture good. 

The landlord assisted by Philomene now went the 
round, distributing the hot drink. The soldiers raised 
their mugs, cheering the black-coated stranger. Nor 
were the men in the diligence forgotten. From them, 
after their long confinement in the narrow space, came 
huzzas and cheers more lusty than the rest. 
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door of the inn gazing at the animated scene. Her 
glowing eyes followed every movement of Andre Renaud. 
He had just eome out of the diligence when he caught 
sight of her. The lanthorn which hung from a rafter 
under the projecting roof was above his head. The 
new style sugar-loaf hat which he wore threw an irregu- 
lar shadow over parts of his face. It also caused him 
to look taller than she had thought him before, in spite 
of his decided stoop. Below the hat the funereal-looking 
band of black hair encircling his forehead and the top 
of liis long nose, w^ere the only features visible on his 
face. 

Gabrielle strode across the yard, and he came on to 
meet her. 

‘‘What right had you/* she demanded roughly, “to 
interfere with my men?** 

He was profuse in his apologies. 

“A thousand pardons, citizeness,** he pleaded with 
unwonted humility; “I did it for the best. The men 
were getting restive as the cold got into their bones. 
They will fight better now% being warm inside. I was 
sure you would approve.” 

The false air of humility did not last long. Already 
his voice had become harsh and Ms tone dictatorial. 
Gabrielle was up in arms. 

“I am not starting before dawn,** she declared curtly; 
“time for them to freeze again before then.’* 

Greatly to her surprise he seemed to acquiesce. 

“You must do as you please,” he responded dryly, 
paused a moment, then added with a regretful sigh: 

“And so we shall miss that elusive English spy again ! ” 

“Miss him?’* she countered. “Why should we, or 
rather I, miss him?” 

“Because, as I said before, the men are already 
impatient and restive, what with tire cold and the delay. 
If you wait about here all night their enthusiasm will 
fizzle out before you reach the forest. It is only a fizgig 
now. You blame me for giving them a warm drink, 
but they were more tired and dispirited than you think. 
Make a start soon, citizeness,” he urged with great 
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derided and flouted her! The man whom she had held 
at her mercy under her whip-lash and whom she had 
allowed to escape from full retributive justice. 

She hated him 1 By Satan and all his horde, how she 
did hate him! 

‘'His was not really a clever impersonation,” the man 
in black broke in casually on her thoughts. “ I wonder 
that you, citizeness, who have a great reputation for 
shrewdness, were so easily taken in. You have met 
men of the secret police before now, was he at all like 
any of them? Just think of our mutual friend, Citizen 
Chauvelin. He is the master of us all. We try to model 
ourselves on that pattern. Suave. Soft of speech. 
Gentle of manner. There you have your successful 
tracker of spies and criminals. Not a great hulking, 
blundering lout like the man who courted your favours. 
Look at me, citizeness, and thinlc of him and then say 
which of us two is the most likely to trap those audacious 
English spies?” 

She did look at him. Suave. Soft of speech. Gentle 
of manner, he was the very replica of Armand Chauvelin. 

She had, however, remained as was her wont, ob- 
stinately silent, nor did he say anything more for the 
moment. She allowed her gaze to travel over his stoop- 
ing figure, his lean jaw and empty sleeve; a slight 
ironical smile hovered round iiis lips. But this Gabrielle 
could not see. Then there was silence between them 
for a time. A distant clock in the city struck ten. The 
night was going to be very dark Only a thin film of 
snow fell intermixed with rain. It no longer spread, a 
mantle of white over the ground, rather did it turn to 
slush and mud as it fell. The troopers when they had 
drunk their fill of the good mulled wine, turned into 
the coach-house for shelter. The doors and windows 
of the diligence had once again been hermetically closed 
on the six picked men and their unfortunate prisoner. 
And gradually all signs of life were stilled in the yard of 
the Bon Camerade. And darkness became more dense. 
Almost palpable. The volets throughout the house had 
been dosed one by one, only the door into the inn had 
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‘'Not with you, citizeness,’* he replied. might 
hamper you. But there will be a horse to spare for 
me here. I will start as soon as may be and meet 
you at the cross-roads just before you come to Falize. 
Will you wait for me thei*e?’' 

“Falize itself would be better. We could pull up 
there. 

“As you like, but the cross-roads would suit you 
best, citizeness. If I am there, and I shall be, we 
%v'Ould have command of the two roads and could 
then decide which would be the safest to take.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Gabrielle demanded. 
She had one foot on the axle of the near front wheel, 
preparing to mount. 

“There has been a persistent rumour all day in 
Grecourt,” he said in a whisper, “that the English 
spies are mustering in this district. They are said 
to be more numerous than they usually are. Some 
talk of a dozen, others of two score. Of course, the 
story may only be a canard. But it is best you should 
be warned. I shall know more about the rumour 
when I meet you, and, as I say, well take the road 
that gives the best chance of safety.” 

“I am not afraid,” Gabrielle muttered, and without 
another w'ord she climbed up to the box-seat and settled 
herself down, reins in hand, and driving-apron stretched 
over her massive thighs. The corporal in charge climbed 
up after her and sat down by her side. 

A click of the tongue. A scraping and jolting and 
lurching. Much pawing and snorting. The iron hoofs 
drawing sparks from the cobblestones. The damp 
leather squeaking. The axles grinding. The metal 
jingling. A shout from Gabrielle : 

“The cross-roads then.” 

A resounding crack of the whip and the lumbering 
vehicle started on its way. 
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at the Bon Camarade, just as this other one had done 
this very night. In Paris it seems aU three of them 
were going to be tried for treason. They would be con- 
demned to death and then they were going to be brought 
back to Mezieres where Mam’zelle GuiUotine was goino- 
to make short work of them. ^ ^ 

Yes, the worthy Artesian farmers nodded sa^elv. 


that was what happened to traitors X cons^;;^d 
against the Republic and worked against their own 
country and for the ruin of aU die farmers who toiled 
tor the welfare and prosperity of France. 


Unfortunately in that case things did r 
^te in the way that had been anticipated, 
the diligence conveying the traitors to Paris 


-O'-**-'- uic irairors lo i-aris was passing 

trough the forest of Mezieres, it was held up by masked 
highwa^roen who attacked the soldiers, killed and 


:ijat was the story that was told in the tap-room 
o the Bon Camarade on this February night, the eve 
of market day, by die farmers and breeders gathered 
in Grecourt for the occasion. The spirits were not 
as high as they usually were. Money was scarce these 

money-grabbers and 
anstos had b^n put to death in hundreds, and the gov- 
ernment up in Paris had solemnly promised that when 
there were no more aristos in France every labourer 
every farmer, every toiler and worker would have the 
fortunes that those traitors had stolen from the people 
and then squandered like water.. Every man in the 
country wiuld be prosperous and free to do just what 
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room. The pewter mugs were siowiy emptied. One 
old farmer gave a doubtful shrug. 

^‘Ail very well talking/’ he said. 

Talking won’t feed the stock or manure the ground/’ 
objected another greybeard. 

•'‘How are we going to set about it, citizen?” queried 
a third, with slashing irony. 

“About making money drop into your laps?” he 
countei'ed. 

There was a chorus of “Yes! yes! yes! how is it 
going to be done?” 

“And when?” the youngster added, he who had 
first brought the question on the tapis. 

“When?” the man in black rejoined. “Not later 
than to-night.” 

Well, of course, that was something undreamed of. 
Something so utterly foolish and impossible that the 
man who suggested it was either a devil or just a mad- 
man. Roars of mocking laughter greeted him, when 
he moved away from the door and took his stand 
at the head of the table. Mocking laughter, jeers, 
ironical huzza were hurled at him, and cries of “How? 
How? How?” 

By the way of a reply the stranger called loudly for 
the landlord. 

“Our throats are dry,” he said; “we’ll talk about 
this over full mugs of mulled wine.” 

Magnol came in, looking rather scared. He had 
been on the point of closing his house for the night, 
not being used to such late hours. 

“Citizen landlord,” the stranger commanded, turning 
to him, “a fresh bowl of spiced wine, the best your 
cellar can procure. Into it you shall pour a bottle 
of your best brandy. Make it hot and strong, well 
spiced and as sweet as love. And now be quick about 
it. We have important business to transact.” 

This all looked more serious than had at first appeared. 
The man in black ^was certainly no devil or he never 
would have ordered a bowlful of that excellent mulled 
and all the more excellent with a bottle of good 
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brandy poured into it. He had the 

and stockbreeders of Artois at heart. No. No. e 

no devil. A 

reiSTtaSiili at th? head of the table, obstinately 
SST^a^ing no® heed to, die ““ 

sarcastic, others encouraging 

that were hurled at him from one end ot me taoie 
S throther. Until presently the landlord returned 
wi& thrSwl of ho? wine and received a regular 
r^tioi as he went the round ladling the dnnk into 

*»Sif man here,” one of the drovers said to him, 
«teUs us That he 4 going to find a way of thromng 
money into our laps without our having to do a hand- 

'T<MoT?tow?rTo his elbow,” Magnol assented, “but 

^°^l2t’Tdrh!k^his health and see,” a farmer suggested 

Thi'’sr’Sc“ a sr oSi.3^' =“ 

»r,rl rtf the table. He scarcely touched the edge ot 
end 01 the mo “And now,” he went on, and 

nr moilinff for it. You can do it by thwart ng 

IZSL of * snr^ft!; 

if vou do not put a stop to it, pocJset me smu 

lousand louis^ which by right of justice should 

^°Asasp went right round the table. 

“Two thousand louis ! ” came bursting out from every 

’^°^here would two thousand louis be conung 

from?*^ jj 

‘‘ Can you tell us that? 
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*‘From the government who is paying that sum 
of money in solid gold to any party of French citizens 
who between them effect the capture of the noted 
English spy known as the Scarlet PimperneL” 

It was a loud groan of disappointment that went 
the round this time when the vibrant voice of the 
man in black ceased to resound through the room. 

^‘'Ohl That!!!’’ was uttered in tones of withering 
contempt. Contempt which was expressed in several 
less salubrious ways. They had all heard of the English 
spy before^ and they had been harangued before now 
by representatives of the government who came down 
from Paris and talked, and talked, and made ail sorts 
of promises which w^ere never kept. The English spy! 
Yes I they knew all about him. A myth, what? An 
imaginary personage whom no one had ever seen 
and whose personality was always brought to the 
fore whenever any aristos who should have been sent 
to the guillotine managed to evade justice. When- 
ever that happened there was always a lot of talk. It 
was at once asserted that the local police officials were 
not at fault. Of course they were not. The Com- 
missary was invariably spoken of as a man of lofty 
patriotism and of great acumen. But obviously no 
man born of woman could grapple with a supernatural 
creature, with a Titan of immense stature, fiery eyes, 
hair that bristled and nostrils that emitted crackling 
fiames. 

Oh, yes! the good farmers and hard-working drovers 
and breeders had all heard these stories before. They 
were not going to listen to them again to-night. They 
drained their mugs, and grumbled as they drank. 

"‘I am for bed,’^ one of the men said and rose to go. 

^‘So am I/* concluded another. ' 

In a moment most of them were on their feet. Moody 
and disillusioned, they never thought of saying Thank 
you!’’ for the warm drink. 

There was quite a stampede in the direction of the 
door, until that same resonant voice called out : “Stop!” 
And the call was so compelling that for the space of 
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a minute or so the drive towards f f 
a halt, and twenty pairs of eyes were once more turned 

in the direction of 'the stranger. forcefully. 

“Are vou fook or madmen?” he cried loiceiuiiy. 

“ Are you really going to throw away the one chance 
wi5 ever of bringing ease and coi^f to 

wur wives and children? Do you know what ^o 
Wandlouis means? They 

-n parh one of you. One hundred louis to put m 

who already has more lo^ and is riche > 

of you can ever hope to be. 

“What woman?” someone shouted. 

“Mam’zelle Guillotine, of course. 

A few of the men gravely shook J^ir 

murmured; “That huzzy!” and muttered under the 

hrfatb- “I wouldn’t care to tackle her. ... 

^ £ it noted that in spite of these grave misgivings 
on\e part of the older men, the younger ones looked 

^^MamSe GuuEe £d apparently not 

among this little crowd of country bumpkins. She 

had certainly “^o'^SSed 

LtlS'nTS’iS S £,d toTehift she wandered 
ftl 5llSt «»d.er and froa. an inrproW 
fosSum outside the local inn spouted denunciation 

“"nTevery arh.. "^JS-Tnl-^hrstna” 
Std”spo»Sg she w^yd’tagl cap off the head 
SrJn „ea?it .0 her and hand « »»nd beSgtng 

— ves besfffin^— for a few sous to pay for a bit 
pe? And nL she wore a fur-lined mantle and lived 

m Meziferes in a palace. 

Swith riches had come arrogance. She was (he- 
taS5irt?a«»lcnl as aay «*<»• She wa. fetned, but 

tihe also was detested. . 

Have you never realised,” the stranger wen > 
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not loudly but very quietly^ leaning slightly forward, 
Iiis eyes under those beetling brows searching the faces 
of his hearers, '"have you never guessed that all along 
the arrest of the ci-devant Saint-Lucque family, one 
after the other, has been connected with the capture 
of the English spy? He has been at work in your 
district for some time. Was it not he who dragged 
the ci-devant Marquis and his son and the calotin 
Prud'hon out of the clutches of Mam’zelle Guillotine? 
And now she means to have her revenge on him. She 
means to capture the Scarlet Pimpernel in the very 
act of trying to eiSect the escape of the woman Saint- 
Lucque, and thus earn the full reward of tw^o thousand 
louis offered to any patriot who would lay that enemy 
of France by the heels.” 

"Lucky Mam’zelle Guillotine,” he went on, certain 
now of holding the attention of his audience. "She 
has the means of earning twenty times as much money 
as would keep any one of you in affluence for the rest 
of your lives. Lucky Mam’zelle Guillotine! And I’ll 
tell you something more, my friends, and that is that 
she already has the Scarlet Pimpernel gagged and bound 
in that diligence which you saw standing here in the 
yard for over two hours. How do you suppose I 
should know anything of this affair, if it was not al- 
ready accomplished? No, no, Mam’zelle Guillotine is 
not one to talk till after a thing is done. And I tell 
you she talked to me about it all in this very room. 
And she laughed at me and mocked me and threw 
my helplessness in my face, knowing that I could do 
nothing. 

"She was right there, citizens. I was alone. What 
could I do? I had not had the chance of talking to 
you all, of hearing from you that you would join me 
in the most glorious expedition ever undertaken by 
twenty patriots like yourselves.” 

Indeed, the man had no cause to complain of 
inattention. Never had , an orator so engrossed 
an audience. Young and old hung upon his words. 
They exchanged glances, murmuring words of com- 



iy overtake the 
Falize, I know 
deciding which 
Both lead to 
ler by a roiind- 
you say? Shall 
Shall we seize 
which is worth 
^ou? Shall we? 
in ragged kirtles 
shall we snatch 
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mendation. Eager, excited were they all. Impatient. 
Expectant. Wanting to hear more about tfes money, 
th^ gold, this fortune that could be theirs for the 
snatching. 

“What must we do?’’ they asked. 

“What must we do to be as lucky as MamzeMe 

Guillotine?” r ^ 

“Just do as I tell you,” the speaker replied in sten- 
torian accents, ‘‘and the fortune is youi's.” 

“Tell us, then.’’ 

“Speak up, citizen.” 

“We’ll go to hell with you.” , , t ^ 

The man threw back his head and laughed. Laughed 
immoderately. _ And the laughter came from the intense 

joyousness of his heart. 

“Not to hell, citizens,” he cried exultantly. Only 
as far as the cross-roads on this side of Fahze. . 

He dropped his voice and once again spoke m mat 
subdued tone which was more impressive than any 

^^“Some'^of^yout’ if I mistake not,” he said, "have 
brought in horses for the sale of livestock to-morrow. 
Thev could not be put to better use than the purpose 
which we have in view. If any man has a pistol let 
him take it, or a sabre if he has one, a goodty km e, 
a garden tool, a sc^^e, anything he can fight with. 
For there may be a bit of fighting, let me tell you. 
Mam’zelle Guillotine and her myrmidons will not give 
up their prize-capture without puttmg up a tig . 
Mounted on good horses, we’ll easily overtake 
party at the cross-roads on this side of Fa,lize. 1 
they mean to call a halt there before _ 
road which they will ultimately take. Both 
Paris, one through the forest, the other bv a 
about way. Well! citizens, what do 
we decide what their fate is to be? 
the coach and its occupants, one of which 
one hundred louis to every one of you . 

Shall we, citizens, who see your wives in ragged 
and your children cold and hungry, shall we 


> 
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this rich booty from the hands of an overweening 
terrorist? What do you say?” 

“Yes!” came from a score of sturdy throats, shouting 
in unison. 

“Let’s drink to it, then!” And the stranger raised 
his mug high above his head. He went on once 
again in his full, vibrant voice. “To the confusion of 
Mam’zelie Guillotine! To our success in snatching 
from her the prize that is ours by right! To vic- 
tory!” 

“To victory!” 

And the mugs were emptied at one draught. 

So compelling was this man’s personality, so irresist- 
ible his oratory, that these men, some young and eager, 
others older and sedate, drank and shouted in a way 
that they never would have dared to do in a more 
sober mood. To drink to the confusion of Mam’zelle 
Guillotine would on normal occasions have entailed 
immediate arrest, prosecution for treason, probably. 
But this occasion was abnormal. One hundred louis 
dangling as a golden vision before the eyes of men who 
had never looked forward to a carefree future, made 
warriors of these simple country folk. They felt that 
the blood of heroes was coursing through their veins. 
Even the grey-beards shouted ; “To victory! ” as heartily 
as the youngsters. What would you? Money was so 
scarce these days! Everyone was so poor. So poor! 
Starvation was stalking the land. Children cried for 
bread. Work was grinding and wages small. No won- 
der that the thought of capturing the mysterious English 
spy and seeing a hundred louis fall into their laps in- 
flamed the imagination of these ignorant rustics. A 
hundred louis! And golden louis at that! No dirty 
scraps of paper, mind you! And with nothing to do 
for it but an exciting adventure. 

So “Hurrah!” for the man who had shown them 
the way to this marvellous good fortune. 

There was only the unfortunate landlord, citizen 
Magnol, who did not feel as happy as his customers'. 
He had crept back into the tap-room and had been 
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standing in the doorway listening 

that black-coated, one-armed stranger He ^ad wh 
incitement to treasons the appeal to me 
Sity of a lot of witless boors, which of a cermnty 
P , , Y j 4 .i^a int them in srnoh He had heard 
would land terrified. When 

echoed fro„ c„e end of ^e 

tan-room to the other, he turned tail and ranhelte.- 
sSS up die rickety stairs that led to the loft under 

hffaTtod'S.S pufow and pulled the bltinket right 
S^eJtehead to as'not to heat anyt^g more of the 
awful things that were going on down below. 

But he was not destined to enjoy tranquillity for 
long A few moments during which his wife, roused 
froS her first sleep, tried in vain a 

of him She had just turned over ready to go to si^p 
Srhavilg made up her mind that her Fernand had 
had one of his many drinking bouts, when a heavy 
Sp S.0 mounting up tho rickety 
was followed by repeated hard knoclis on the <toor 
Zd a pemmptir call for the citizen landlord. The 

Sor was thrown open and the black-coated stranger 
v»r» making all this bother stalked m. He carried 

r™Jna„t.r„.whichh.flMh.dinm4.to^ 

and his wife, who sat up straight in bed, shivenn^ and 
he s^, And 

in authority. “A grave injustice is being done to the 
loyal patiSts who are at present under your rwl 
Sev are determined that tire wrong done to them 
shaU be righted this very night. I have told them 
how this can best be done, and they are going m a 
nerfectly peaceful frame of mind to put their case before 
one of Ae highest authorities in the ^ 

T will not mention names, but what the patnots propose 
L do ^iT accordance with the laws of the Republic 
as passed by the National Convention and in strict 
accordance with the Rights of Man. 
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He paused a moment, letting Ms words sink into 
the feeble minds of these two terrified . individuals. 
Magnol was staring round-eyed not at the stranger, 
but into the flame of the lantern wMch appeared to 
fascinate him and to render him motionless and mute. 
Only his teeth chattered as if he suffered from ague. 
The woman had disappeared from view. Her head was 
buried in the bedclothes. 

The stx'anger continued in the same authoritative 
voice: ‘"Citizen landlord, two courses are open to 
you now. Either you side with the patriots in the 
cause of justice, in which case, if you give them the 
required help, there will be twenty golden louis for 
you . . 

Once more he came to a halt. MagnoFs fixed stare 
seemed suddenly to become galvanised. Cupidity never 
entirely absent from a peasant’s nature gave a spark 
of vitality to his beady, black eyes. His gaze shifted 
from the light of the lantern to the hand of the stranger, 
in whose palm something jingled which sounded uncom- 
monly like precious metal. 

“I am a good patriot,” he murmured through his 
chattering teeth. 

“I know you are,” the stranger rejoined, “thafs 
why I have come to tell you that we count on you 
to side with us who are fellow patriots and give us 
what help you can. For,” he went on solemnly, 
emphasising every word, “if you refuse to give us 
that help, I myself will denounce you as aiding and 
abetting treason by lending your house to a pack 
of conspirators and supplying them with food and 
drink.” 

Saying this, he turned back the lapel of his coat 
and allowed the light of the lantern to flash on the 
metal badge beneath it, which proclaimed him to be 
a high official of the national police force. 

Magnol, scared and bewildered, passed the back of 
his hand over his humid brow. 

“I don’t understand,” he murmured; “on -wMch side 
are you, citizen?” 
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‘‘On your side if you give me the help I need. Dead 
against you if you refuse/’ 

Once more he allowed the precious metal to jingle 
in his hand. And Magnoi, scared out of his wits, 
murmured feebly : 

“What must I do?” 

“Get out of bed,” the stranger commanded, “and 
come with me. You will hand over to the patriots 
downstairs every gun, every pistol and sabre, every 
scythe, axe or other tool which you have got stored 
in your cellars.” 

“I haven’t any stores,” Magnol protested. 

But he did get out of bed; the jingling metal was 
a magnet that would have lured him to Gehenna. 

“Well, let me see what you have got; and then we 
will talk.” 


So far so good. Citizen Magnol, like any landlord 
of a prosperous country inn, had three or four serviceable 
guns, a pistol or two and a good number of agricultural 
implements carefully stored away. He allowed the 
twenty good patriots to help themselves to what they 
needed and soon these worthies had laid hands on 
every available weapon likely to be useful in a fight, 
if fight there was. And most of them hoped that 
there would be a good scrap at the very least. Three 
of them commandeered the guns, two others were quick 
enough to seize the pistols, while some had to be con- 
tent with sickles or scythes. One had a saw, another 
took a wood-chopper, and there were two or three who 
had brought their own guns with them, on the chance of 
getting a pot-shot at a hare. 

After that there was a raid on the stables. Most 
of the men had come into Grecourt on their own horses, 
and there were a few nags which had been brought in 
for the sale, for those who had come on foot. There were 
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two fine, mettlesome young horses that had been brought 
in by a farmer from Tourteron. These were at once 
appropriated by the stranger without any protest from 
the owner. 

Thus the little cavalcade was formed. They were 
lined up in the yard, the horses champing and snorting 
in the cold night air, A pale watery moon had rent 
the bank of clouds and peeped down on the amazing 
scene more suggestive of medieval times than of a 
winter’s night in revolutionary France. The stranger 
mounted on one young horse held the other by the 
bridle. He gave the order to start and the cortege^ 
filed past him with many a hearty cheer and loud 
huzzas. 

When the last of them had turned out of the yard 
into the road, he called to die landlord. Magnol had 
been standing by, gazing on the men, on the horses, 
on the primitive arms glinting in the blue light of 
tlie moon. He was like a man in a trance. He made 
sure that he was dreaming and would presently wake 
up to the sound of snoring emitted by this plethoric 
wife. He was still conscious of an awful feeling of 
terror, of speeches round him, of Mam’zelle Guillotine 
wielding her instrument of death, and of a tall, sable- 
clad figure spouting threats at him. A menacing 
^‘either-or.” 

^‘Citizen landlord 1” 

The voice struck his series as with a whip-lash. 
He staggered and nearly measured his length on the 
ground. He blinked his eyes and shielded his head 
with his arm, for something had been flung at him, 
something that jingled as it fell at his feet. 

The sound of the cavalcade galloping away down 
the road, the cheers and huzzas were gradually getting 
fainter. But now there was a fresh clang of hoofs 
on the cobblestones of the yard. Magnol pulled him- 
self together, tried to collect his scattered senses. He 
looked about him and perceived a solitary rider wrapped 
from head to foot in a voluminous mantle. The rider 
held a second horse by the bridle. In a trice he 
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was across the yard and disappeared round the angle 
of the house. Magnol could hear the young horses 
prancing and champing and finally settle down to a 
swift and fiery gallop. 

Then only did Magnol stoop and pick up the missile 
that had been flung at him. 

It was a purse and contained twenty golden louis. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

AT THE CROSS-ROADS 

Mam’zelle Guillotine had given the order to halt. 
It was here, at the cross-roads, that Andre Renaud had 
promised to meet her, Falize was distant less than a 
league away. The road ahead led straight to Paris, 
There was the secondary road which, as Renaud said, 
also led by a detour to the capital. Gabrielle was wish- 
ing he would soon come. The drive had proved very 
wearisome, for the roads were heavy and so was the 
old diligence with its load of armed troopers. And 
she felt lonely and dispirited. Even the thought of 
that woman, the last of that family which she hated 
with such intensity, failed to inflame her blood. The 
woman was safe enough for the guillotine, but there 
should have been five of that abominable brood to 
satisfy Gabrielle Damiens’s lust for the blood of the 
Saint-Lucques. 

She gave the order to dismount and the troopers 
sat by the roadside, or walked up and down the road 
trying to put warmth into their feet and hands. The 
moon, peeping through a bank of clouds, made the 
whole scene appear weird. It did not seem real. Not 
of this earth. Soon after the start one of the team 
had gone lame* The corporal in charge was bending 
over examining the fetlock. Gabrielle, restless and 
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impatient, came down from the box-seat. Wrapped in 
her warm mantle, with the hood over her head, she 
looked like a huge furred animal stamping up and 
down to keep herself warm. Her keen ears were at- 
tuned to catch the slightest sound. She felt the ten- 
sion that kept the men’s nerves on edge. They, of 
course, could do nothing but wait while the time 
dragged on and there was no sign, as yet, of that 
mysterious Scarlet Pimpernel whom they were out to 
capture. 

The great lumbering vehicle loomed out of the wan 
grey light like some grim, spectral monument. 

And all at once a sound which caused the men to 
pause in their pacing, to stand rigid and on the alert, 
ready to mount the very second that the order was 
given. Gabrielle too had paused. Her heart seemed 
to have stopped its beating. Her hot hands gripped 
the edge of her fur mantle, and with a sharp twist of 
the head she threw the hood back, away from her 
ears. The sound which she had heard was of two 
horses galloping at tip-top speed from the direction 
of Grecourt. Two horses? Would that be Andre 
Renaud? Or was chance really on her side and was 
it the English spy with one of his followers v/ho were' 
coming this way? She gave a quick appraising glance 
on the men and gave the order : Attention ! ” 

The men saw to the priming of their pistols, thrust 
them back into their belts and drew their sabres. The 
corporal went round to the door of the diligence, re- 
leased the lock and to the men cooped up inside he also 
spoke the one word: “Attention!” 

“If that should be the English spies,” Gabrielle said 
aloud, so that the men might hear, “we are ready for 
them.” 

The order as far as the escort was concerned was 
to feign inattention and wait for the attack. The 
English spies were wily, and should they scent a trap 
they might scamper away to safety. And the men 
stood still and waited, their nerves taut, their senses 
strained. They were like greyhounds held in leash. 
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And now with the Scarlet Pimpernel almost in sight, 
they were straining the leash to breaking-point. 


It was the corporal who first caught sight of the 
black-coated stranger riding full tilt, from the direction 
of Grecourt and putting on greater and greater speed 
as he neared the cross-ways. 

*‘The stranger with the one arm, citizeness,” he said 
to Gabrielle. She drew a deep sigh of relief. Andre 
Renaud — she was sure of him now — ^had not played 
her false. With him to give her the weight of his 
personality with the troopers, she felt more sure of 
success. Here was a man worthy of her trust. Of 
late she had felt — oh! so vaguely — a certain weakening 
of her mettle. Once or twice she had felt conscious 
of the one thing she had never dreamed of before — 
Fear. Yes! on two occasions she had actually been 
afraid. Of whom? Of what? She could not say. 
It was something indecisively connected with the man 
with one arm and the fiery eyes under beetling brows. 
She had not actually been afraid of him or of his threats. 
He was of the secret police, but she did not fear the 
police. Her record for militant patriotism was un- 
blemished. At the same time she felt reassured that 
he was no enenay, and was whole-heartedly on her 
side. 

For Gabrielle Damiens was clever enough to know 
that her hold on the people of Artois was beginning 
to slacken. Popular she had never been. But she had 
been held in awe and that was what she liked. So 
far there had been no outward sign of waning in the 
fear which she liked to inspire. Fear? Yesl but no 
longer that kind, of rough admiration which her ruth- 
lessness and free speech was wont to call forth. She 
had not often indulged in tub-thumping oratory lately, 
but on the rare occasion when she did, the crowd 
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around her was much thinner than it used to be. She 
was seldom cheei'ed nowadays, and often she would 
see her audience diminish in number while she talked. 
Men on the fringe of the crowd would quietly steal 
away to the nearest cabaret. Women hardly ever 
came to hear her. 

All these things were facts which had gradually 
forced themselves upon her mind. They were the 
result of her absorption in the one great object of 
her life, the destruction of the Saint-Lucque family. 
Thoughts of her revenge obtruded themselves into 
every one of her actions, wormed themselves into her 
oratory until it became dull through the monotony of 
its theme. The worthy Artesians got tired of listening 
to vituperations hurled at this one family of aristas, 
when they wanted to hear all about the doings of the 
Committee of Public Safety up in Paris, the execution 
of the Girondins, the quarrels between the Moderates 
and the Terrorists and other more interesting subjects. 

Be that as it may, Gabrielle with her thoughts still 
centred on the Saint-Lucques and her disappointment 
in connection with their rescue by the mysterious 
Scarlet Pimpernel, was inclined after this to allow the 
man from Paris, whoever he was, to dominate her. 

He was out to capture the English spy, she to keep 
her hold on the prisoner. True he was maimed and, 
as far as she could judge, past imddle-age, in spite of 
his jet-black hair — which she was sure was dyed with 
walnut juice— but he had a commanding voice and 
would keep up the soldiers’ morale more easily tlian 
she could. 

The rider drew rein, arriving at full tilt, and pulled 
the young horses back on their haunches till they reared 
and beat the air with their forefeet. In an instant 
he was out of the saddle and close to Gabrielle. A 
voluminous dark mantle wrapped him up from head 
to foot, and the bridle of the two horses were curled 
round his one arm, leaving the hand free. He took 
hold of Gabrielle’s wrist and drew her to the side of 
the road out of earshot of the men. 
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‘‘I don’t want to scare them/’ he said to her in a 
whisper, '‘but the rumour has gained ground and what’s 
more it is true/’ 

“What rumour?” 

“The English spies have mustered a full force. Some 
put their numbers down to half a hundred. They were 
in hiding all day in and about Grecourt. As soon as 
you had made a start with the diligence they seemed 
literally to spring out of the ground. So someone told 
me who saw it all. They were all over the town, 
swarmed in the market place, in the streets, the cabarets, 
everywhere. The inhabitants bolted into shelter like 
rabbits loping off to their burrows. They were scared 
out of their wits. Some of them, however, ran to the 
police and demanded protection. The police duly 
turned out. The English attacked them with pistols. 
They killed and wounded a number of them, and then 
galloped away, hell-for-ieather, in this direction.” 

He still kept a hold on Gabrielle’s wrist; but now, 
when he paused for a moment in order to draw breath, 
she shook herself free and made for the diligence. 

“What are you going to do?” he demanded, and 
seized hold of her arm again. 

“Make an immediate start,” she replied curtly. 

“How far will you get,” he countered, “with that 
slow-going vehicle? You cannot vanish into the night 
before the English rabble overtakes you, and they are 
more numerous than your escort. They are well 
mounted, too, let me tell you. Now I have two 
high-mettled horses here. One for you, the other for 
myself.” 

“You are crazy!” 

“You would be crazy, citizeness, if you tried to 
flee with that lumbering vehicle, before a pack of well- 
mounted brigands.” 

“I would take the secondary road ...” 

“And risk losing the prisoner? The English spies 
would sight you before you came to the bend of the 
road. And what chance would your men have, out- 
numbered four to one?” 


AT THE CROSS-ROADS 1^33 

‘'I will not be parted from the prisoner/’ Gabrielle 
declared obstinately. 

‘^Why should you be?” he retorted. Listen to me, 
citizeness. Name of a dog! can’t you understand that 
the only way to keep the prisoner out of the clutches of 
the English spies is to leave the coach here standing as 
a decoy, and to take the woman along with us?” 

"'Take the woman along wth us?” she echoed 
fiercely. "What in the name of Satan do you mean?” 

"You take one horse, citizeness, and I the other. 
The prisoner can ride pillion behind one of us. They 
are high-mettled three-year-olds, these horses. We’ll 
be well away before the English horde has discovered 
that there is no one in the diligence, only the troopers. 
Order your corporal to wait here and stand his ground. 
To fight to the last man, and when he has captured 
the Scarlet Pimpernel, to throw him into the coach 
and start at once for Falize, where we will meet him 
as soon as we are satisfied that the storm has blown 
over and that the coast is clear. Come, citizeness,” he 
urged, "there is no time to lose.” 

He paused a moment, tensely expectant. Then as 
she still remained silent and obstinate, he spoke the 
one word: 

"Listen!” 

The night was so still that from far, very far away, 
a confusion of sounds seemed to come floating on 
the midnight air. Only a murmur at first. Nothing 
more. A buzzing as from a swarm of bees. 

"Listen!” the man said again. And now his voice, 
though hoarse and toneless, was soul- and spirit-stirring. 
Gabrielle stood motionless as a statue and listened. 
She heard the distant murmur, like a swarm of bees. 
The buzzing and the droning. And then, through 
that confused sound, something like a shout. So vague, 
so distant, it could scarcely be heard. 

"The prisoner, citizeness. It is her they are after.” 

That compelling voice with its commanding note 
pierced the armour of Gabrielle’s obstinacy. 

"Gome,” she commanded. 
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strode to the diligence and he followed her 
with the horses. With her own hands sne opened &e 
door of the coach. The atmosphere inside was suffc^ 
eating. There was a scramble and a scraping of leet, 
as the troopers were roused from torpor. 

“Present, citizeness,” they muttered in unison. 

“The prisoner,” she commanded again. 

“Here^ citizeness,” one of the soldiers responded. 
They pushed and they jostled, each 
a breaA of fresh air at the open door. The urfoi tunate 
prisoner was pushed about like a bundle o g 
fppblc mocin cscstpcd licr lips. i i 

“Hold the horses, citizeness,” the stranger broke . 

*^’^She' obeyed mechanicaUy, moving like an automaton 
And lie an automaton she called the corporal anc 
gave him what orders the stranger had o 

ma„ put bit too. ou to 
Step of the vehicle and with ^ one arm elbow - 
way to the woman’s side, put that one arm 
and drag her to him. He wrapped his volummou 
mantle round her and held her close. 

“To horse, citizeness,” he urged with desperate in 
tensitv. Again she obeyed and was already m t ^ 
saddle when the confusion of sounds far away, suddenl 
became more distinct. A shout arose and then anothei 
Above the buzzing and the humming they yose an; 
seemed to come from many lusty throats. And throu^. 
the shouting and the buzzing there was a rolhng an 
a drumming and the tramp of many noofs 

On one high-mettled horse rode Gabnelle Danuen. 
known throughout the Province of Artois as zeU 

Guillotine, on the other a man wrapped in the toic 
of a black mantle had a woinan in his ar^. 

The moon hid her light behind a bani of clouds. 

Darkness fell once more over the land. _ 

riders eralloped on and on into the night. 


CHAPTER XXVm 


THE FIGHT 

The troopers round and in the diligence were on the 
alert* They could hear in the distance the sound of 
horses^ hoofs, the shouts and laughter which proclaimed 
the approach of the English spy and his followers. The 
English spy, whose capture would mean a goodly sum 
of money in the pockets of every soldier here present 
this night. The order to mount was given by the cor- 
poral, and in a trice half a dozen stalwarts were in the 
saddle while six others inside the diligence sat waiting 
with cocked pistols on their knees. 

A few minutes of tense expectation went by, then 
suddenly round the bend of the road the forms of a 
dozen or more horsemen galloping, detached them- 
selves from out of the gloom. At sight of the diligence 
they gave a wild cry of triumph, and brandishing a 
collection of miscellaneous weapons they rushed to the 
attack. 

^‘Attention, citizen soldiers,’’ the corporal com- 
manded. “Shoot low. We must have this English 
horde alive or we’ll forfeit half the prize money.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth than with 
another outburst of frenzied excitement the band of 
hot-headed farmers and drovers tumbled helter-skelter 
out of their saddles and rushed to the attack. There 
was the diligence in front of them looming out of the 
night like a huge black mass. A fortress to be stormed 
as the Bastille, that monument of tyranny, had been 
stormed and reduced four and a half years ago. While 
some of the party started a hand-to-hand fight with the 
mounted troopers, others made for the diligence. But 
before they had come anywhere near it the corporal 
gave the word of command in a stentorian voice. The 
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camas-e door was suddenly thrown open and out came 
Se hSf-dozen picked men, pistol m hand, eager and 
readv for the fight. The result of this move was no^ng 
Srtrfdtas?ous for the unfortunate soldiers. They 
were not in the best of trim, after being cooped up in an 
airless box with only a few short periods of relaxation, 
Sfctse on twenty^four hours. But apart fiom hat 
tliey were from the first at a disadvantage The attack 
ing^party rushed on them as they scramb ed out of the 
coach Not only were they outnumbered, but as they 
were forced to come out one by one through the narrow 
dSrs they were fallen on with fists and sickles or 
Ls and soon a number of them were more or less 
seriously wounded. 


It was then that the corporal, who was in the thi^ 
of it all, suddenly became aware that the man with 
tvhom he was at grips at the moment was not the Scarlet 
Pimpernel at all or any of the English spies, but farmer 
PapUlon with whom he, Corporal Orgelet, had drur^ 
a mug or two of excellent mulled wine at the Bon 
Camarade in Grecourt only a few hours ago. Ba 

known Citizen Papillon ever since they had run about 
together, barefooted ragamuffins in ragged breeches, 
bent on raiding the nearest apple-orchards. 

“What the devil does all this mean? he thundered, 
as his friend Papillon raised a powerful, menacing nst 

hiffh above his head. ...... , r 

“It means that thou art a thief, the farmer 
fulminated in reply. “Aye! a thief and a liar, an 
that I’ll teach thee not to cheat thy friends another 

With this, he brought his fist down with a crash 
on his whilom boon-companion’s head. 

The fisht, such as- it was, degenerated into fisticuiis* 
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Farmers and drovers expert enough with a gun when 
out after a hare or a rabbit, had little experience in 
the use of a pistol or a sabre. Seeing that they were 
not making any headway with these weapons they cast 
them incontinently aside and relied on their fists, their 
sickles and wood-choppers to wreak what mischief they 
could. And they did wreak any amount of that, for 
they brought down and v/ounded a couple of hoi'ses, 
which was an infamous thing to do, and had the effect 
of turning the wrath of the soldiers into something 
like execration. They struck at their assailants with 
their sabres, shouting : 

'*Take that, thou limb of Satan!'’ 

'Tis with Mam’zelle Guillotine thou wilt have to 
reckon.” 

Indeed, the troopers had already realised that here 
were no English spies, only a set of drunken jackanapes 
who in their senseless firenzy were actually daring to 
lay hands on the soldiers of the Republic. The attack 
w^'as either an insane hoax, or the result of some ghastly 
misunderstanding. For the soldiers and the attacking 
party were ail friends together. There was Faret, the 
drover from Nethon and Constant the washerwoman’s 
son over St. Charles way, and there was Charon the 
farmer as well as Papiilon, and even Antoine, who 
was own cousin to Corporal Orgelet. What in the 
devil's name was it all about? It was very mysterious 
and extremely foolish. 

It was also very serious. 

These irresponsible fire-eaters would have to be taught 
a lesson. They would have to learn to their cost that 
such wanton madness could not remain unpunished and 
that a man who dares to attack a soldier of the Republic 
and impede him in the execution of his duty must suffer 
for his crime. The fight had only lasted a few minutes, 
but of the thirty-two combatants who took part in it, 
on one side and the other, there were at least a dozen 
lying wounded on the ground. And there were the poor 
horses too. The whole affair might have become even 
more tragic than it already was. So far the troopers 
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had been unable to use their pistols to good effect. 
The mounted men were slashing away wth their pbres, 
who had turned out of the diligence, 
each with two or even three assailants 
o respite but pounded away at them 
Corporal Orgelet himself was lying 
th his friend Papillon holding him down- 

the head, when with 


and the others 
had been at grips ej 
who gave them no 
with their fists.^ < 

^^ad^ already received from his wlulom boon-com- 
panion one or two nasty cracks on the head, when wi& 
a clever tvsdst of his body he contrived to pt hoW of his 

pistol and to discharge ® 

latter uttered a loud imprecation and roUed oi,er on 

his side yelling: “Assassin! Thou hast murdered 

sudden report, however, had the go^ effect of 
sobering the ag^essors. It also brought the soldiers 
1 1- nf Hisrmline. and ffave them the con 
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me at once what is the meaning of this abominable 
outrage/" 

^‘Thou can"st add murder to thy other crimes, citizen 
corporai/" Papilion retorted loudly, ^^to thy lying and 
thy cheating, and joining hands with Mam’zelle Guil- 
lotine to rob us of what was our due/" 

‘‘Joining hands with Mam"zelie Guillotine to rob 
you?"" Orgelet countered, lost in bewilderment. 
^‘What the devil do you mean? Of what did I rob 
you?"" 

“Of the reward due to us for the capture of the 
Scarlet Pimpernel.’" 

“The capture of the Scarlet Pimpernel?"" Orgelet 
thundered at them. “You fools! You dolts! That is 
impossible now after the hellish row you have been 
maldiig/" 

“Do not lie to us, Orgelet,” one of the wounded 
men responded. “We know that thou didst capture 
the English spy in our district and that thou and 
Mam’zdie Guillotine will share the prize money which 
is rightly due to us. We came to avenge a wrong, . 

“What balderdash is this?” Orgelet broke in gruffly* 
“Who says we captured the English spy?” 

“I do,” declai'ed Faret, the drover from N6thon. 

Orgelet gave a shrug of contempt, a light had sud- 
denly broken in on the confusion of his mind. He w^ 
beginning to understand. 

“If we captured him,” he queried, “what have we 
done with him?” 

“You’ve got him locked up in there.” And with 
a dramatic gesture Antoine, who was own cousin to 
Orgelet, pointed to the diligence. “Thief! Liar, thy 
mother shall hear of this.” 

This was altogether too much for the corporal’s 
gravity. He burst out laughing and continued to laugh 
immoderately until feeling faint and giddy with the 
pain in his head, he nearly measured his length on 
the road. 

“Ah!” he said, his voice still shaking with inward 
laughter, “is that where that mysterious English spy 
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is? . . . Well,” he went on, after a slight pause, “go 

and get him out, my friends.” r- 

Funnily enough, in the heat and excitement of the 
fight the one object that had induced these madmen 
to commit the unpardonable folly of attacking troopers 
of the Republican army had been lost sight of by them. 
From the moment when they came to close quarters 
with the soldiers, thoughts of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
and the English horde vanished from their minds. 
The only idea that did remain fixed was the quesuon 
of a hundred louis apiece which ttee soldiera had 
filched from them. But now, when Corporal Orgelet 
himself pointed to the diligence and said : Co and 
o-et Viim out,” there was, in spite of wounds and ctespite 
exhaustion, one concerted rush for the coach. Some- 
thing like a scramble, in fact, which left an unpleasant 
trail of blood in its wake. The carriage door was sUll 
wide open. Farmer Papillon was the first to set ioc^ 
inside the coach. He groped about the interior with 
his hands, administered vigorous kicks to supposed 
and non-existent occupants. Kicks which only reached 
his unfortunate boon-companions and drew groans and 
curses from them in response. Some seven or eight 
of them succeeded in entering the coach and as they 
tumbled one on the top of the other all_ they did was 
to a'fgravate their woes and the soreness ot their wounds. 

A^d all the while Orgelet and the men stood outside 
whole-heartedly enjoying the joke. For thena tlie whole 
thing had degenerated into a joke. Whether in the 
meanwhile tlie English spies had gone never to return, 
whether their chance of earning a bit of money had 
vanished into the night air, on the wings of noise_ and 
confiision and hard blows freely dealt and received, 
they could form no idea as yet. One thing only was 
certain, and that was that orders must be obeyed. 
Orders were to fight to the last man and then proceed 
to Falize where Mam’zelle Guillotine would rejoin the 
party. Orgelet, who was a good soldier and good 
disciplinarian, rallied the troopers round him. He 
ordered the wounded to enter the diligence, and the 
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Others to get back to horse. The horses brought hither 
by the attacking party had wandered away across fields 
for the most part. A few had stampeded and bolted 
back to the stables whence they had come. Others 
again were presently recaptured, after a short difference 
of opinion "tween man and beast. Those that were 
hurt must of necessity be walked along very quietly 
on the lead. Fortunately their wounds were not serious 
and Falize was not far. 

As for the miserable aggressors there they were, 
crestfallen and dolefully nursing their wounds. It was 
easy to see that Corporal Orgelet and the soldiers looked 
upon them with contempt and pity rather than ill- 
feeling. The whole affair had been inglorious. Vic- 
tory over such rabble was nothing to be proud of. 
Orgelet mounted to the box-seat and took the reins. 
The escort was formed once more. A crack of the whip 
and a click of the tongue and the team settled into 
their collars. The cumbrous vehicle once more started 
on its way, whilst a score of discomfited and bedraggled 
rustics made their way as best they could afoot or 
astride a horse, back to Grecourt. 


Blakeney held Eve de Saint-Lucque close to him under 
the folds of his voluminous mantle. Keeping to the 
edge of the road, where the ground was soft he gave 
the mettlesome three-year-old full rein. He seemed 
indeed to have imbued his mount with all the devil- 
ment that was in his own blood, enjoying to the full 
the noble sport which in an earnest profession of faith 
he had extolled before his royal friend on that winter’s 
evening more than a sennight ago, when surrounded 
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by every luxury that wealth and ej^icurism could devise, 
he had boldly declared : 

“111 back my favourite sport against any that has 
ever been invented for making a man feel akin to the 
gods. . . . With the keen air fanning your cheeks, 
with the night wrapping you round. With woman 
or child clinging to you, their weak arms holding 
tightly to your waist, with human wolves behind you 
while you ride for dear life through unknown! country, 
liding, galloping, not knowing where you may land, 
out of one death-trap into another . . . that^ Your High- 
ness, is the sport for me. . . .’’ 

Gabrielle was doing her best to keep up with him. 
Something of his wild animal spirits had got into her 
now. No longer dispirited, no longer doubtful of suc- 
cess, she kept her mind fixed on this wonderful victory 
which she had achieved over those whom she hated so 
bitterly. True the other members of the execrated 
family had escaped her, but she hugged herself with the 
comforting thought that the Saint-Lucque children 
would now be motherless, and their father a widower, 
and all of them broken-hearted. And this was thanks 
to Andre Renaud — or whoever he was — who had been 
the deus ex machina^ the final instrument of her revenge. 

Galloping sometimes beside him, at others some 
little distance in the rear, all that she could see of 
him through the gloom was the square mass of his 
mantle, which enveloped him from the neck to the 
knees. Yes, there was a devil in the man, she said to 
herself, while she made vigorous efforts not to lag 
behind. 

After the first ten minutes of this xvild gallopade, 
when the sounds of fighting, way over the cross-roads, 
had been swallowed up by the night, she had ceased 
to try and determine whither she was being led. She 
had lost all sense of direction. All she could do was 
to follow blindly on. It was only after a long climb 
over a steep portion of the road, when the man drew 
rein to give his horse a breather, that she ventured 
on questioning him. 
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What is our first objective?” she asked. 

^ The unlmown,” he cried joyously in response, 
mad ’’ she echoed grimly. “You 

^ assented, and pe, 

down trough the closure of his mantle at the L 
which lay in his arms. 

“We are not heading for Paris,” she objected' 
know where we are.” 

“No more do I, citizeness,” he responded wit 
happy chuckle. “But we’ll get somewhere in ti 
Before dawn if we are lucky. M avant, citizeness, 
u^nown means victory to two of us over our enen 
they 11 never look for us there.” 

Even before he had finished speaking, he had touc 
his mount slightly with a spur and off thev werp no- 


he with his burden under his mantle, and she, galloping 
as close to him as she could, with her thoughts once 


more beginning to whirl about in her brain and her 
nerves strained to breaking-poinfi 


one nme stie thought that they were making tracks 
for Mezieres. It was too dark to see much and Gabrielle 
Danuens was not a country wench, not a rustic who 
would know direction by instinct, by the way the wind 
blew, and by the fleeting clouds. Less than five years 
ago she was still a captive in the Bastille. Since then 
she had roamed in and out of cities and knew little of 
the open country. She had not seen much of her o-.rn 
Frovmce of Artois, Mezite and its immediate neigh* 
Dourhpod she knew, of course. She also knew Grecourt 
and hahze and the main roads which led to Paris one 
way and to the Belgian frontier the other. It was not 
along either of these roads they were speeding now. 
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Then whither were they going? Her tired eyes wan- 
dered round striving to pierce the darkness of the night. 
Now and again, when for a few brief moments the moon 
peeped through a fissure in the clouds, she thought to 
perceive somewhere in the distance a half-forgotten land- 
mark: a jutting hillock, a belt of trees or the white 
church steeple of an isolated village. And when pre- 
sently the road plunged into a thicket she thought it 
must be the forest of Mezieres. But the forest of 
Mezieres was more dense, the undergrowth thicker, 
the road in places more steep. It was here that the 
encounter with the English spies was to have taken 
place. No, no ! This was not the forest of Mezieres. 
Then what was it? 

Once outside the belt of trees, her straining ears 
perceived the sound of running water. Swift and tur- 
bulent. Where could this be? They went over a 
bridge and to right and left she could hear the water 
rushing and tumbling down from a height over rocky 
projections. The rider on ahead put his horse to a trot, 
and she was able to come up to him. Quite close. It 
seemed to her then as if at a short distance away a few 
solid masses inky-black and grouped together loomed 
out of the gloom darker than the night. A village 
probably. 

“The unknown,’’ he called out, with a ring of triumph 
in his voice, and pointed in that direction. avant^ 

citizeness.” 

And before she was aware of what was happening, he 
had caught hold of her bridle rein, and thereafter she 
knew nothing more, for her mount was being carried 
along with its stable companion, hell-for-leather at 
breakneck speed. 

She made an effort to wrench the bridle out of his 
hand, but it was held in a grip that w^as as hard and as 
unyielding as steel. Half dazed with fatigue and want 
of breath, she tried to slide down out of the saddle. 
Her foot had just touched the ground, when with a 
vigorous jerk he drew rein. Panting and snorting and 
beating the air with their hoofs, the horses presently 
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came to a dead halt. Gabrielle fell clean out of the 
saddle and lay in a heap on the ground. She was on 
the point of swooning. Through a state of semi-con- 
sciousness, she heard the man calling repeatedly for 
the landlord, and later on there was a banging of shut- 
ters and creaking of door hinges. She lay quite still 
for she was bruised all over and inexpressibly weary. 
Again she heard the man’s voice : 

^"Hey there, citizen landlord! ” 

And she murmured : ‘‘‘Where am I?” 

It was shortly before the dawn, a pale grey light in 
the east picked out with silvery sheen here and there 
a sloping roof of the topmost branch of tall cypress 
trees. It was cold and damp. Gabrielle rolled over on 
her side. She was lying prone on the mud of the road. 
Over her head something squeaked with irritating per- 
sistency. She glanced up and vaguely discerned a 
painted sign s\vinging on its post. She heard one man’s 
voice alternating with another. 

“Travellers, citizen landlord. We have lost our way 
Can you put us up until daylight?” 

There was some demur followed by a jingle of pre- 
cious metal. After which the other voice put in gruffly : 

“I have one room. ...” 

“This purse contains a louis d’or, citizen land- 
lord. If there were two rooms there would be two 
louis.” 

Further demur apparently and then : 

“It is too late for supper, anyway.” 

‘ Tf you bring us three mugs of hot mulled wine, there 
will be four louis d^'or inside this purse. 

After which a shrill voice called from above : 

“Don’t be a fool, Mathieu. Let the travellers come 
in and give them mulled wine while I get the rooms 
ready. It will cost you five louis,” she went on after 
a slight pause, “and no questions asked.” 


The three of tliem sat at a table in the tap-room of 
this wayside inn. The landlord bad brought in three 
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large pewter mugs filled to the brim with steaming, 
spiced wine. There is no better drinlc in the world 
than mulled wine concocted by a French countryman. 
Eve de Saint-Lucque, looking a pitiful rag of femin- 
inity, gave a wan smile as Blakeney persuaded her to 
drink. 

^‘You too, citizeness,’^ he said, turning to Gabrielle, 
who sat there sullen and mute doing her best to fight 
that intense weariness which took all the life out of 
her. Blakeney drew a flask out of his pocket. 

‘‘The wine is good,^’ he said, “but a drop of good old 
cognac will improve it.” 

He poured out the contents of his flask into Gabrielle’s 
pewter mug. She drank it all down at one draught. 

A woman’s footsteps were heard clattering down the 
wooden stairs. 

“ The rooms are ready, ” she announced curtly. 

“And so are the five iouis d’or,” Blakeney responded 
gaily and counted out the gold in the woman’s wrinkled 
hand. 

“Will you follow our kind hostess, citizeness,” he 
said, lightly touching Gabrielle on the shoulder. She 
gave no answer, spread out her arms over the table 
and let her head drop down heavily upon them. 

“ I’ll stay here,” she murmured almost inaudibly. 

Blakeney stood by for a moment looking down on 
her with an expression in his face that was partly of 
contempt and partly of pity. She never moved. 

He then went over to the other side of the table 
where Eve de Saint-Lucque sat fingering the pewter 
mug, and gazing out before her, at Gabrielle for a time 
and then at him. Her eyes circled with purple, her 
quivering lips, her wan and sunlcen cheeks, showed 
plainly the extent to which this unfortunate and plucky 
woman had suffered. But in spite of the pain which she 
still endured, in spite of intense fatigue, bruised body 
and aching head, it was a psean of praise and benediction 
and reverence that her poor, weary eyes expressed as 
she looked on the man to whom she owed her life and 
that of her children. 



l^en she rested in his arms throughout this maH 
gallopade through the darkness and the frosty air 
he had at one moment peeped down at her tlirough the 

fSefto heaTr j«st loudly enough 

Your duldren are safe in the care of my fiiends. 
Ms wrV’^^ Pimpernel has kept 

She had snuggled up closer to Hm then, striving to 
make herself as small, as Uttle burdensome to him as 
she could. She had never seen him yet, but from the 
moment that he dragged her out of the diligence, she 
leit someliow secure in bis protecting* arms. 

_ Now in this squalid room, with its drab walls and 
Its menacing inscriptions: LiberU, Egalite, Fraternity ou 
La Mart, with the silence around od[y broken by the 
prosmc sound of the other woman’s stertorous breathing 
live looked up and tried to make out something of the 
mysterious personality of her rescuer. All she saw of 
him was the top of his head masked by coal-black hair 
which lay across his forehead like a funereal band. She 
saw a pair of bushy, black eyebrows, a long thin nose, 
and chin buned m a white linen stock. The tallow 
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‘‘Three, perhaps four days in a rickety, jolting cart 
with intervals of rest in derelict cottages with a hard 
floor for a bed and straw for a pillow. Gan you bear 
it?’’ 

“You mock me, sir,” she countered v/ith a smile, 
“by asking me this. When do we start?” 

“As soon as I have made arrangements with our 
rapacious landlord. In the meanwhile try and snatch a 
couple of hours’ sleep. The woman is just outside. 
She will conduct you to your room.” 

He went to the door and called to the woman. When 
he turned back to Eve she was standing beside Gabrielle’s 
inert form. She raised enquiring eyes to his. 

“Will she be with us all the time?” she asked. 

He gave a short, low laugh. Then he said with a 
curious sudden change to earnestness. 

“No, Madame, whatever the fool or the heathen 
may say, God is just.” He paused a moment, then 
added: 

“We’ll leave her here in the care of her master.” 

“Her master? You mean . . .?” 

“I mean the master who has prompted all her actions 
in the past. He will, I doubt not, look after her now 
and in the future.” 

Eve, wondering what he meant, went thoughtfully to 
her room. 


THE SILENT POOL 


When Gabrielle roused herself from her drugged sleep, 
a pale wintry sun was peeping in through the grimy 
window of the tap-room. It was broad daylight. Half 
a dozen men were sitting at the table, some of them were 
drinking wine, others eating some sort of savoury stew 
which they ladled out for themselves out of a metal 
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tureen, Gabrielie opened her eyes and looked about 
her. She had no recollection whatever of where she 
was. She sniffed the air like a hungry dog, the odour 
of the stew had roused her and she was hungry. Her 
tongue felt parched and clung to the roof of her mouth. 

An elderly woman was busy about the room serving 
the men who called for this, that and the other. They 
were all labourers or countrymen of some sort. Gabri- 
eile looked at them with bleared eyes. When her gaze 
came to rest on the woman, she blinked and then 
called thickly for food and drink. No one took much 
notice of her. The woman brought her a mug and 
a bottle and set them on the table; she also brought 
a spoon and a metal plate and Gabrielie helped herself 
to the savoury stew out of the tureen. 

‘‘There’s a room ready for you upstairs,” the woman 
said to her. “It is paid for. You can go up if you 
like.” 

Gabrielie rose, she shook herself like a frowsy cur, 
for she felt cold and stiff. Wrapping the fur mantle 
closely round her she strode out of the room. A slat- 
ternly wench on the landing showed her up to the 
attic where a truckle-bed had been made up for her. 
Gabrielie threw herself down on the palliasse, closed 
her eyes and went to sleep. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes, she was wide awake. 
It must have been late in the afternoon. The last of 
a wintry twilight shed its wan light through the cracked 
window of the squalid attic. Gabrielie rose. She still 
felt cold and stiff and dizzy from the fatigue of that 
wild ride through the night. She wandered down the 
rickety stairs and peeped into the tap-room. The 
slatternly wench was there doing some perfunctory 
cleaning of the table and setting dowm mugs, plates and 
spoons for supper-guests. The landlord came stumping 
out from the back premises, liis sabots clattering on the 
tiled floor. 

“Your room has been paid for for a week,” he said 
gruffly, as soon as he caught sight of Gabrielie. “Do 
you want to stay?” 
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She said : "Perhaps.” And turning on her heel went 
in the direction of the front door. 

“The other two went at crack of dawn, the man 
went on. "They left a small parcel for you. I U go 

stumped back to the kitchen and returned after 
a moment or two with something soft wrapped m a 
dirty scrap of paper, held tightly in his hand. GabneUe 
took the parcel from him. It was dark in the passage, 
so she went back to the tap-room, sat down at toe table 
and drew toe tallow candle nearer to her. She 
the parcel and spread the contents out on toe table. 
The landlord peered inquisitively over her shoulder. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, “what on earth are these 

“As" you see, citizen,” Gabrielle replied, ^d the 
landlord declared subsequently that never had he heard 
a woman’s voice sound so strange and inhuman. It 
was, he said, more like toe growling of a wounded 
beast than the voice of a woman. She Wered the 
things that were lying on toe table : a wig of black h^, 
a papier-mich^ nose, a pair of false eyebrows.^ She 
,1 touched each thing with a hand that shook visibly. 
The man picked them up one by one and qmckly 
dropped them again, as if they scorched his fingers. 

“Whatdevil’s work is this?” he muttered. 

“Devil’s work, as you say, citizen landlord, she 
reioined dully. “The work of the English gy who 
was here in this very room a few hours ago. Wad you 
detained him, you would be richer now by a hundred 
louis. Think of that, citizen landlord. Good mght. 

Pleasant dreams.” . :V ^ 

She gave a curious, mirthless laugh, as rf she were 
demented, so the landlord said later on. She picked 
up one by one the miscellaneous contents of toe parcel, 
strode out of the room and went out into the street. 
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The last of the twilight had faded out of the sky. 
The village street lay still and dark to right and leift 
of the wayside inn, in the doorway of which stood 
the lonely woman. She glanced up and down the 
street, trying to distinguish some landmark or other 
in the gloom, or perhaps just making up her mind as 
to which way to turn for her solitary ramble in the 
night. The sound of running water came faintly to 
her ear from the left. She turned in that direction, 
ambling along aimlessly at first. Then as the sound 
grew more distinct, she quickened her step, walked 
more resolutely along. Always in the darkness which 
only revealed vaguely the edge of the road, and always 
in the direction whence came the sound of running 
water. 

Thus she came to the bridge which spanned the 
torrent, the bridge over which she had ridden full tilt 
yesterday, with her bridle rein held in a grip that was 
like steel, whilst she herself was held in bondage and 
rendered helpless in the hands of a ruthless and relent- 
less enemy. 

“What is our first objective?^’ she had asked him 
then. 

And he had replied: “The unknown.^’ 

And for her tlie unknown was a torrent that came 
scurrying and tumbling down over rooky projections. 
She stood quite sdll, looking down on the waters which 
she heard but could not see. On the right a mossy path 
ran along the edge of the stream. Gabrielle turned her 
wearied footsteps down that way. On she wandered with 
the sound of running water falling on her ear like the 
accusing voice of a relentless Nemesis. 

“Thy revenge,’’ it murmured, “where is it now? 
For it thou didst scheme and murder and commit every 
crime that disgraced thy womanhood. Where is it 
now? Those whom thy hatred has pursued are safe 
and happy out of thy reach. Where art thou at this 
hour ? Whither doest thou go ? ” 

And idly wandering Gabrielle Damiens came to the 
pool wherein the turbulent eddy found its rest. Here 





Throughout the length and breadth of the Province 
of Artois no one ever knew what had become of 
Mam’zelle Guillotine. She had come no one knew 
whence. She went no one knew whither. Six months 
later the Reign of Terror in France came to an end. 
The guillotine in the province was no longer kept 
busy and an honest butcher of Mezite did all that 
there was to do. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


AN INTERLUDE 
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on her head. It is up to her courtier to seize her 
that one hair when perchance she flits by past him 
at arm’s length. But, by George,” he c^^ed 
his infectious, merry laugh, “having got bold of that 
hair, it is up to him not to let it^p. And that is all 
I did, my adored, I did not let go.” 


THE END 
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